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THE JEWS IN THE WORKS OF THE CHURCH 
FATHERS. 


VI. 


JEROME. 


THE Latin Father’s comprehensive works contain a mass 
of data concerning the Palestinian Jews, as well as complete 
accounts of their political, educational, and religious status 
in the fourth century, which have as yet by no means 
been exhausted. The following pages give especial pro- 
minence to those points which, as far as my view of the 
literature of the subject extends, have not received adequate 
treatment. These are, however, so numerous that I have 
thought it well, for the sake of clearness and conciseness, 
to divide the subject into sections. 


1.—POLITICAL POSITION OF THE JEWS IN PALESTINE 
DURING THE FourRTH CENTURY. 


The Jews seem to have enjoyed the full right of domi- 
cile in Palestine and adjacent countries. We find them 
settled in all parts of the country. Considerable tracts 
were almost exclusively occupied by them,’ while Chris- 








1 On. Sacr., ed. Lagarde, cxix. 15, 19; cxx. 6; cxli. 27; elvii. 4, ete, 
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tianity was only spread over that territory which was for- 
merly called Moab.’ In Judea itself the Christians were 
only here and there sole occupiers of entire localities. 
While, however, the Jews were not forbidden by express 
law to settle in towns and trade centres, they seem of their 
‘own accord to have avoided large cities, where their ap- 
pearance might have occasioned a tumult.’ For the same 
reason they abstained from attending crowded markets*— 
so permanent and abiding was the effect of the terrible 
disasters which they had sustained in their last struggle 
with the Romans. Under Abraham’s terebinth tree, where, 
as the story ran, thousands of Jewish captives of war had 
been sold into slavery in the reign of terror that followed 
the revolt against Hadrian, fairs were held annually and 
largely frequented.° Could the Jews help avoiding a place 
fraught with such sad memories? For other reasons, too, 
the commercial cities of the Holy Land were an abomi- 
nation to the Hebrews. A Talmudie law forbade Jews 
from entering Ascalon, Gaza, Acco, and Scythopolis, be- 
cause of their still prevalent idolatry (T. B. Abodah Zara, 
116). Czesarea and Joppa and other towns practised the 
most shameful rites of heathendom as late as the fifth 
century. We need not, therefore, wonder that Jerome 
was impressed by the small number of Jews who visited 
those cities. 

Settlement in Jerusalem, on the other hand, was for- 
bidden by an express enactment, which we learn from 
Jerome was still in force in the fourth century.’ They 





1 In Is, xvi, 4, In omni terra Moab ecclesia Christi. 
2 On. Sacr. xciii. 18; xiv. 15; cviii. 27. 
3 In Ep. ad Galat. iv. 22, Vix rarus atque notabilis in urbibus Judaeus 


appareat, 
4 In Jerem. xxxi. 14, Idcirco execrabile esse Judaeis mercatum celeber- 


rimum visere. E 
5 In Zach. xi. 5, In tabernaculo Abraae . . . ubi nunc per annos.... 


mercatus celeberrimus exercetur. 
6 Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, pp. 68, 232; Schiirer, Geschichte 


des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, IL, p, 11. 
7 In Soph. i. 15, et passim. 
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were hardly permitted to wail on Zion’s ruins. This was 
a privilege which had to be heavily paid for. Jerome 
dwells with satisfaction on this humiliation. Every year, 
on the 9th of Ab, wailing and with rent garments, the 
Jews could be seen traversing the Temple mount, and 
throwing themselves upon stones pierced with a hole and 
daubed with oil. They donned mourners’ robes, walked 
barefoot, and rolled themselves in the dust. Even the dish 
of lentils, usually prepared for those bereaved by death, 
was not wanting.’ 

In trade and commerce no restrictions seem to have been 
placed on the Jews. Jewish physicians and innkeepers are 
mentioned by name in Jerome’s works. The former were 
on friendly terms with the scholars;* the latter were 
accused of mingling their wine with water.’ State offices 
were barred to the Jews; so was the military profession. 
“ No wonder,” says our author, with malicious satisfaction, 
“that the Jews have lost their manly bearing. They are 
not received into the army, nor are they permitted to wear 
swords or bear other warlike arms.” ® 


2—SociAL POSITION OF THE JEWS. 


The material condition of the Palestinian Jews must, on 
the whole, be pronounced favourable. They appear to 
have been rather rich than poor. Jerome accentuates 
every species of misery they suffer as proofs that they 
are no longer God’s people; but he has nothing to say 
of their poverty. On the contrary, it is their wealth which 





1 In Soph. Compare Eusebius’ account. 
2 Gritz, Monatsschrift, 1876, p. 4; Thierry, St. Jeréme, I., p. 253. 

* Ep. xxii.ad Pawlam (ed. Mart. iv. 27), Flent usque hodie Judaei et 
nudatis pedibus in cinere volutati sacco incubant. Ac ne quid desit super- 
stitioni, ex ritu vanissimo Pharisaeorum primum cibum lentis accipiunt. 

4 Praef. in Osee, in tabernis medicorum, etc. 

5 In Amos ii. 12, Neque possunt more Judaicorum cauponum miscere 
aquam vino. 6 In Jis, iii. 2. 
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offends him. “Search through all the synagogues of 
the Jews,” he exclaims, “and you will not find a single 
Rabbi who impresses on his flock the duty of despising 
earthly pussessions, or who praises the virtue of poverty.” ? 
With biting scoffs he attacks their healthy, practical 
common sense. They do not pursue chimeras, but toil 
for the good things of earth.? This practical sense shows 
itself especially in their dealings with Christians. When 
pious pilgrims engage Jewish guides, they have to pay 
them heavily for their services.? When Christians seek the 
opinion of Jews in Biblical matters, they have to remune- 
rate them substantially for their instruction. When Chris- 
tians wish to possess correct copies of the Bible prepared 
for them by Jews, they must compensate the scribes with 
considerable sums.’ When, finally, a Christian, desirous 
of completing his Biblical education, applies to Jewish 
teachers, he is charged high fees for the lessons.® 

This practical cleverness not only obtained for the Jews 
a good social position. It enabled them also to afford shining 
proofs of their inborn charitableness, even towards their 
Christian persecutors. Many a Gentile’s wretchedness was 
alleviated with the money of Jews. But this generosity 
aroused Jerome’s apprehension that the Jews’ gold might 
corrupt the Christian, and convert him to his benefactor’s 
creed. He therefore recommends that Jewish assistance 
should be firmly and persistently refused.’ To the honour 
of the Church be it said that it did not forbid its adherents 





1 In Is, iii. 14. ? In Ez., iv. 13, 

3 In Naum, i.1; Thierry, a. a. O. I., 236. 

4 Lib. IL, Znvect. Ruff. c. xxix. (II., 658), Judaeus....verba vendat 
ad pretium. 

5 Lib. II. Contra Ruff. (I11., 530), Magno sumptu sibi a Judaeis descri- 
bere festinavit, 

® Praef. in Job, memini....me.... Lyddaeum quendam.... non 
parvis redemisse nummis, 

1 Ep. lii. ad Nepotianum (1., 263), Aut aurum repudiemus cum caeteris 
superstitionibus Judaeorum ; aut si aurum placet, placent et Judaei, quos 
cum auro aut probare nobis necesse est aut damnare, 
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to give alms to the Jewish poor;! although the almoners 
were only allowed a free hand when the Church members 
had been particularly liberal.? At that time, it was still 
admitted that God loved the Jews,’ and that they were not 
outside the pale of humanity. 


3.—INTERNAL ORGANISATION OF THE PALESTINIAN 
COMMUNITIES. 


Concerning the condition of the Jewish communities in 
the fourth century there are but scanty notices, so that the 
accounts which Jerome gives us in this connection are 
doubly welcome. 

In early times the government of the communities was 
vested, not in the religious teachers, but in s, few influential 
heads elected from the laity. This order of things seems 
to have been changed. Jerome tells us that the religious 
teachers were the leaders of the community. The spiritual 
guides were also the secular guardians. In the latter capa- 
city they appear to have been styled praepositi. Before 
assuming office, they had to pass an examination, the 
object of which was to test their capacity for deciding 
ritual questions.’ From one of John Chrysostom’s Homi- 
lies it is clear that the Jewish Presidents, there called 
Archontes, were chosen at the beginning of the year, i.e., 
in the month of September (Loening, Die Gemeindeverfassung 
des Urchristenthums, Halle, 1889, No. I., p. 69). The custom 
had gradually obtained of “conferring synagogal functions 





1 Ep. cxx. ad Hedibiam (1., 814), Non quod in pauperes Judaeos.... 
prohibeamus faciendam eleemcsynam. 

2 Lib. c. Vigilantium, c. xv. {II., 319), Cunctis pauperibus, etiam 
Judaeis et Samaritanis, si tanta sit largitas, stipe porrigendas, 

3 In Osee iii. 1, Quia Judaei praesens tempus diligentur a Domino. 

4 Schiirer, Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom, p. 30. 

5 Ep. cxxi. ad Algasiam, Quaest. X., Praepositos habent synagogis 
sapientissimos quosque, foedo opere delegatos, ut sanguinem virginis sive 
menstruatae, mundum vel immundun, si oculis discernere non potuerint 
gustu probent. 
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upon those who, searching in the Law of God day and night 
have no part in earthly benefits, and take God as their sole 
inheritance. Thus the interests of equity were served. 
The good things were not unequally distributed ; the super- 
fluity of some alleviated the needs of others.”* Jerome 
notes a touching instance of Jewish tenderheartedness ; 
Jewish women took it upon themselves to provide religious 
teachers with their livelihood.? Although the communal 
heads were greatly esteemed by their flocks, their influence 
outside the Synagogue was not very considerable. Inde- 
pendent jurisdiction had been taken from them. In dis- 
puted cases, the Roman magistrates decided. The Jewish 
authorities were subordinated to them: “They have no 
judges of their own; even the heads left to them must 
submit to the decision of the Roman authority.”* The 
Patriarchate, the single institution which still shone with 
some splendour in the dark days of trial, was dying. 
Nevertheless messengers were still sent out to collect con- 
tributions for the Patriarch.‘ 


4.—JEWIsSH FAMILY LIFE. 


Jewish family life has always been distinguished by 
affectionate tenderness. A few noteworthy details may be 
gleaned from Jerome. Children were sometimes weaned 





! Lib. c. Vigilantium, ce. xiv. (II. 399), Hac in Judaea usque hodie perse- 
verante consuetudine, non solum apud nos, sed et apud Hebraeos, ut qui 
in Lege Domini meditantur die ac nocte et partem non habent in terra 
nisi solum Deum, synagogarum et totius orbis foveantur ministeriis, ex 
aequalitate dumtaxat, non ut aliis refrigerium, et aliis sit tribulatio, sed 
ut aliorum abundantia aliorum sustentet inopiam. 

* Lib. I. adv. Jovinianum, co. xxv. {(II., 277), Mulieribus, quae juxta 
morem Judaicum magistris de sua substantia ministrabant. 

* In Is. iii. 2. 

‘ In Ep. ad Galatas i. 1, Usque hodie a Patriarchis Judaeorum Apos- 
tolos mitti. Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, iv.*, 476, only mentions Eusebius 
and Epiphanius as sources, and omits that interesting remark in Jerome, 
who even tells the Hebrew name, Slias (TOW). 
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as late as the fifth year.'' Parents carried their grown-up 
sons and daughters on their shoulders and in baskets.? 
In Jerome’s time Jews were blessed with large families.’ 
Of asceticism there was no trace. Within the limits of 
the law, no check was placed on good living. The meals 
on Sabbath were excellent. The day was passed in idle- 
ness or sleep.* 

Jerome notes with some mortification that, as a rule, the 
Jews reached an advanced old age. A death arouses the 
sympathy of the entire community. The eustom still con- 
tinued of employing professional wailing women who, 
with hair uncovered and bared breasts, summoning every 
one to mourning and weeping.® 


5.—EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE JEWS. 


For the education of the young there were elementary 
schools; and for the adults, Talmudical colleges. Import- 
ance was attached to the cultivation of the memory. 
Children had to learn by heart the alphabet in the regular 
and reverse order.’ The Pharisees are reproached by 
Jerome with always repeating, never reflecting.® The 
strength of memory attained by this system of training 
arouses his admiration and chagrin. “In childhood they 
acquire the complete vocabulary of their language, and 





1 Quaest. Hebr. in Gen. xxi. 14. 

2 In Is. 1.18, Ridiculum est more Judaico grandaevos filios et filias in 
ulvis humerisque portari. 

3 In Is, xlviii. 17, Usque in praesentem diem instar vermiculorum pul- 
lulant filios et nepotes. 

* In Is. lvi. 2, Neque enim prodest sedere in sabbatho, sive dormire aut 
epulis inhiare. 

5 In Is. iii. 2, Usque ad deripiam senectutem saepe venire (Judaeos) 
conspicimus. 

6 In Jerem. ix. 17. Cp. Moed Katan, 28). 

7 In Jerem. xxv. 26, in WU. 

8 Ep. cxxvii. ad Principiam (1., 947), Meditationem Legis in replicando 
quae scripta sunt, ut Judaeorum existimant Pharisaei. 
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learn to recite all the generations from Adam to Zerubbabel 
with such accuracy and facility, as if they were simply 
giving their names.”! It gave them pleasure to annoy the 
Christians by intoning? the long list of grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren, grandfathers, great-grandfathers, and 
great-great-grandfathers without a single slip. It was 
quite a common feat among the Jews to recite by heart 
the five books of Moses and the Prophets. This strain on 
the memory was not occasioned by a want of books. It 
was but an additional proof of the warm love which the 
Jews cherished for the ancient Law. Jerome often 
mentions the “Archiva Judaeorum,” by which he often 
merely refers to the Canon of Scripture, but sometimes 
also means libraries.‘ Jewish houses possessed shelves 
loaded and cases packed with books.’ In Palestine, an 
institution analogous to our circulating libraries must have 
existed. Every synagogue seems to have possessed a col- 
lection of books, from which the members were permitted 
to borrow. Jerome’s Jewish teacher abused his privilege, 
and presented his Christian pupil with a volume lent him 
by the Synagogue authorities.® 

Jerome stood in need of a copy of the Bible which 
the Synagogue regarded as authentic. Other copies of the 
Scriptures that were in circulation were most untrust- 
worthy.’ But even erroneous copies of Holy Writ, the 





' In Ep. ad Titum iii. 9. The Apostle Paul also alludes to this quality 
of the Jews. Ep. I. ad Timoth. i. 4. 

* Jb, putant se in nominibus referendis . . . in nepotibus, abnepotibus, 
avis, proavis et abavis doctiores. 

3 In Is. lviii. 2. Libros Prophetarum ac Moysi memoriter revolventes 
(Judaei). 

‘ 2g. Praefatio in Esther (ix., 1566) iibrum Esther . . . egode Archivis 
Judaeorum relevans. a 

5 In Matt. xxiii. 5, Judaei attoquin armariae et arcae habent libros. 

6 Ep. xxxvi., ad Damasum (i. 158). Subito Hebraeus intervenit, de- 
ferens non pauca volumina, quae de Synagoga quasi lecturus acceperat 
et illico habes, inquit, quod postulaveras . 

7 Praef. in Gen. (ix. 6), emendatiora sunt exemplaria Latina quam 
Graeca, Graeca quam Hebraea, 
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Christians could not prepare by themselves, their Hebrew 
knowledge was not sufficiently extensive. They had to 
order them of Jewish scribes, who charged heavy fees for 
their trouble.! This speaks well for the Biblical knowledge 
of the Palestinian Jews. Jerome assumes that in Scriptural 
questions, every Jew, without exception, is competent to 
give satisfactory replies? The Jews, moreover, were ac- 
quainted, not only with the original text but also with 
the Septuagint,’ the Apocrypha,* Aquila’s Version,’ and 
generally with all works relating to Holy Writ. No sooner 
had Apollinaris Laodicenus’ writings appeared than the 
Jews read them and formed their opinions on them.‘ 
Especially noteworthy is the fact that the Jews were at 
home in the New Testament as well as in the Old. They 
could explain difficulties in it which puzzled even the 
officially appointed oe teachers.! Jerome’s Hebrew 
tutor even quotes Virgil.’ ; Chat this man knew Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew and Aramaic, is evident from every page of 
Jerome’s works. 


6.—RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE JEWS. 


The Synagogue formed the centre of Jewish life. The 
Jews must have possessed several synagogues, as Jerome 





! Lib. ii. c. Rufinum (ii. 530), magno sumptu sibi a Judaeis describere 
festinavit ... 

2 Praef. in Samuel (ix., 450). 

3 Ep. Wii, ad Pammachium (i. 234,et passim). The Jews impugn certain 
passages in the Septuagint. 

4 Praef. in Daniel, the history of Susanna is ridiculed by the Jews. 

5 Ep. xxxvi. ad Damasum (i. 165), Aquilam ... proprie transtulisse 
omnis Judaea conclamat. 

6 In Eccles. v. 17, nec Judaeis placere nec Christianis. 

7 In Is, xi. 1, Illud quod in Evangelio . . . omnes quaerunt Ecclesiastici 
et non inveniunt ubi scriptum sit, eruditi Hebraeorum de hoc loco as- 
sumptum putant. 

8 Praef. in Daniel (ix. 1362), illud in sua lingua ingerente: Labor 
omnia vincit improbus. 
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drops a remark, in his bitter vein, on the number of them." 
He also knew that services were held in the Synagogue by 
day and night? He feels surprised that the Jews do not 
kneel during prayers.» Among the Jewish prayers he has 
much to say concerning the Benediction against the 
heretics ; he also occasionally quotes other Jewish prayers.‘ 
The most solemn part of the service was undoubtedly the 
chanting of the Psalms.’ With especial frequency and 
solemnity was the 117th Psalm, the Hallel, sung.® 

Besides prayer and song, the sermon formed an essential 
part of the Service. Concerning its popularity among the 
Jews, to which the Midrash bears ample testimony, Jerome 
also furnishes some data. “They say one to another: 
Come, let us listen to this or that Rabbi who expounds the 
divine law, with such marvellous eloquence; then they 
applaud and make a noise, and gesticulate with their 
hands.”* “The Preachers make the people believe that the 
fictions which they invent are true; and after they have 
in theatrical fashion called forth applause .... they 
arrogantly step forward, speak proudly and usurp the 
authority of rulers.”*® Jerome was an attentive observer ; 





1 In Is. lvii. 12. Synagogarum turba. 

?In Jerem. xviii. 17, usque hodie diebus ac noctibus in Synagogis 
invocant nomen Dei. 

*In Is. xlvi. 2, genu flectere . . . quod Judaei mentis superbiam de- 
monstrantes, omnino non faciunt. 

* In Is. lxiv. at the end, there is the following Jewish prayer : Super 
his omnibus Domine sustinebis et affliges [Var. sustinebimus et afflige] 
nos atque humiliabis vehementer. I do not understand this, 

5 In Amos v. 23, Judaeorum ... Psalmi, quos in Synagogis canunt, 
tumultus (sunt) . . . Domino. 

6 Hp. xx. ad Damasum (i. 66). 

7 In Ezek. xxxiii. 33. Venite audiamus illum et illum, mira eloquentia 
predicationis suae verba volventem ; plaususque commovent et vociferantur 
et jactant manus. 

§ In Ezek. xxxiv. 31. Qui quum populo persuaserint, vera esse quae 
fingunt, et in theatralem modum plausus concitaverint et clamores, 
immemores fiunt imperitiae suae et adducto supercilio, libratisque sermo- 
nibus, magistrorum sibi assumunt auctoritatem. 
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the Jewish preacher’s theatrical manner is also men- 
tioned by his contemporary, St. John Chrysostom.’ “On 
eertain days they recite their traditions to their pupils; 
on such occasions they are wont to say: of godol 
Sevtepaow, i.e. ‘the masters explain”? From this lest 
remark we see that Greek terms for purely Jewish in- 
stitutions had been adopted and were already fixed in 
popular usage. Thus, the teachers who occupied them- 


selves with Halacha were called in Greek codoi;* those, — 


on the other hand, who devoted their chief attention to 
Hagada, were called devrepwrai.* It is remarkable that 
the title cogos for Rabbi was maintained throughout the 
Middle Ages® in communities of Greek origin, eg., in 
Sicily. 


Jerome naturally does not approve of the Rabbinical 


teachers. He reproves them for not preserving a composed 
demeanour while preaching, and says they find a pleasure 
in shouting.’ Self-maceration—at that time already re- 
garded by the Christians as a virtue—was not practised by 
the Jewish Rabbis; he therefore regarded them as volup- 
tuaries.’ He does not believe that these gourmands could 
bring it upon themselves to fast twice a week, on Monday 
and Thursday.* The nature of a Jewish sermon is also 
accurately defined. “The Jews,” he says, “ rush on certain 
days into the Synagogue and pore in God’s law to find 





1 Opp. ed. Montfaucon (i. 656), cai waifovar (oi viv warprapxai map ipiv) 
waOamep iv ry oxnvn. 

2 Ep. cxxi. ad Algasiam, Cp, DOM IW or 3235 13M. 

3 Ep. cxxi. ad Algasiam (Quaest. x.). Doctores eorum gogoi, hoc est 
sapientes, vocantur. 

* So in several passages. 

5 Gudemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens der Juden in Italien, 
p. 289. i 

6 In Is. lviii. 3, ad orationem deferatis clamorem. 

7 £.g., in Is, lviii. 3, epulis saturatus Pharisaeus .. . 

8 Jb. bis in Sabbatho se jejunare jactabant. This seems to be the 
earliest notice of ‘WIOM) °3%/ N*3~N, which will correct what Graetz says 
on the subject in his Monatsschrift, 1854, p. 191. 
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out what Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and the rest of the saints 
(caeteri sanctorum) may have done.”! The narrative Agada 
is here meant, such as we find it in rich exuberance in our’ 
Midrashic literature. 

The free Agadic homilies at the reading of the Law are to 
be distinguished from the Sermon. The Biblical verse was 
first translated, then freely expounded in the Agadic style.? 
The tradition, or Agada, was always connected with a 
Biblical verse; even a well-known Agada was always re- 
peated whenever a passage was reached in the reading of , 
the Torah with which it had any relation.? But not all the 
Agadas that were in circulation were fit to be publicly read. 
The recital of several was interdicted‘ on account of their 
obscenity. Here it should be noted that the Agadas must 
already have been fixed in writing, as otherwise Jerome 
could not have spoken of them as being read. 


7.—HERETICAL MOVEMENTS AMONG THE JEWS. 


Palestine was also in the fourth century an arena, where 
the various Jewish and Christian sects contended for 
victory. The Minim, who were the objects of so much 
dread to the Talmudists, were disseminated among all 
communities of the Orient.’ There was a multitude of 
baptised Jews, and the rigorous Talmudic teachers felt 





‘In Is, lviii. 2, 

?In Michaeam ii. 11, juxta id quod nobis ab Hebraeis est traditum 
exponamus et . .. postea de eorum translatione tractabimus. 

3 Quaest. Hebr. In Gen. xiv. 8. Jerome speaks of the Jewish tradition, 
that the first-born originally served as priests; he afterwards says, Gen. 
xxvii. 15, Et in hoc tradunt Hebraei ... The same tradition. 

‘He is speaking of the tradition that Jewish women in Babylon had 
submitted themselves to certain men of guile, in the hope that they 
would give birth to the Messiah. (In Jerem. xxix. 21.) Unde et a ple- 
risque ac paene omnibus Hebraeis, ipsa (traditio) quasi fabula non reci- 
pitur nec legitur in Synagogis eorum, Cp. N. Briill, Jahrb. iii. 9. 

5 Ep. cxii. ad 8, Augustinum, i. 741, usque hodie per totas Orientis 
synagogas inter Judacos haeresis est, quae dicitur Mineorum. . . 
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called upon to proceed with all possible severity against 
them; so much so, that the bishops had to intervene in 
their favour.’ But these baptised Jews were by no means 
an acquisition on which the Church could congratulate itself. 
They either clung firmly to the Jewish enactments, even 
after baptism, or they led a life which was anything but 
Christian: “Take any Jew you please who has been con- 
verted to Christianity,” Jerome writes to St. Augustine, 
“and you will see that he practises the rite of circumcision 
on his newborn son, keeps the Sabbath, abstains from for- 
bidden food, and brings a lamb as an offering on the 14th 
of Nissan.”? 

Transgressions of the Law were not uncommon among 
the lower classes. Jerome reports that some Jews, on an 
occasion of mourning, cut incisions in their flesh and made 
their heads bald.* The use of Tephillin and Zizith had not 
yet become general. Our author is told by Palestinian 
Jews, as a curiosity, that in Babylon the Rabbis wear 
phylacteries and zizith. Apostates had to suffer persecu- 
tions at the hands of the Rabbis. Excommunications must 
have been common.’ 


8.—SoME CHRISTIANS STRICTLY ADHERE TO JEWISH 
CUSTOMS. 


Even after more than three centuries’ separation, trium- 
phant Christianity had not yet emancipated itself from 
the mother religion; it was still subject to the influence 
of the Jewish Law. Our author rails most bitterly at 
the superstition of the Christian women (mudlierculae), 
who, ascribing to the Jewish phylacteries an indefinite 





' Gritz, Geschichte, IV. ? 385. 

2 Ep. cxii. ad S, Augustinum, I. 744. 

* In Jerem. xvi. 5. 

“In Ezek. xxiv. 15; in Matt. xxiii. 5. 

5 In Is, lix. 15, ut quicunque a traditionibus Judaeorum capierit rece- 
dere, statim pateret insidiis et persecutionibus, ita ut . .. expulerint de 
Synagogis. 
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but vast magical power, covered up crucifixes, the Gospels, 
and other sacred relics with them, and thought they 
were thus performing a work pleasing to God. The 
rites of the Synagogue were imitated ;? the Christians re- 
garded it, indeed, as holier than the Church.’ On the 
occasion of a death they rent their garments after the 
Jewish custom. About this time arose the order of the 
Ceenobites, who arranged their mode of life according to 
the old Essene pattern.’ At this period, too, the sect of the 
Photinians was instituted. They adhered so closely to the 
Jewish Law that their dogma was termed the Jewish’ 
dogma, and yet it had to be admitted that there was 
much in it that was good and wise.’ It even appears that 
at that time Jewish birth was considered a weighty factor 
in the selection of Heads of the Church.’ But it was mainly 
the lower classes who could not completely cut themselves 
off from the Jewish Law, the enactments of which appeared 
to them more rational and wise than those of Christian 
codes. The dependence of the Church on the Synagogue 
is best described by Ruffinus, who sarcastically observes 
that if a few Jews were to institute new rites, the Church 
would have to follow suit and immediately adopt them.® 





1 In Matt. xxiii. 5, Quae habent quidem zelum Dei sed non juxta scien- 
tiam. We have come across similar accounts in the earlier Church 
Fathers. 

2 In Ezech, «xxiii. 33, Tales sunt usque hodie multi in Ecclesiis, 

® Graetz, History, IV.* 385. 

4 This is clear from a notice in Gregory of Nyssa’s essay, Iepi row Biov 
Tij¢ paxapiac, in Oehler, Bibliothek der Kirchenviter, I., 188, p. 2. aepippn- 
EacOat rd iparioy Maxpivne. 

5 Ep. xxii. ad Eustochium, i. 118. 

6 Chronicon, V1II., 816, Photiniarum dogma Judaicum, qui [Photinus] 
multa continentia est ingenii bona uno superbiae malo perdidit. 

7 In Is, lxi. 3, Quotus enim quisque Ecclesiarum princeps est de Judaeis 
et non de alienigenis atque externarum gentium hominibus? 

8 Ep. cxxi. ad Algasiam, i. 878, Videntur igitur observationes Judaicae 
apud imperitos et vilem plebeculam imaginem habere rationis huamanaeque 
sapientiae. 

® Ruffini, Znvect., lib. I.,c. v.; IL, 589, Nisi forte a Judaeis aliquibus 
nova nunc lege promulgatur Ecclesiae ut etiam ista discamus, 
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9.—CONTROVERSY BETWEEN CHRISTIANS AND JEWS. 


In Jerome’s time there was no lack of discussions between 
Church and Synagogue. The Church militant still enjoyed 
its youthful vigour ; it had both the desire and the strength 
for fighting. It was considered a great undertaking to 
enter on a polemic with the Jews.! The discussions were 
conducted with excessive heat; they are described as 
regular combats.? Jerome says that, on the Jewish side, 
the efforts that were put forth in these verbal contests were 
appalling.? The Jews are charged with an inordinate love 
of religious disputation. They are in great distress if no 
opportunity presents itself of slandering and ridiculing the 
Christians.‘ 

With regard to the Jewish method of argument, our 
author tells us that they never kept to the point, always 
introduced matters foreign to the discussion, and often 
wandered away to other subjects altogether.’ The only 
construction that can justly be placed on this statement is 
that the Jews were most reluctant to enter into contro- 
versy on certain topics. The same questions also seem to 
have been put over and over again. The Scriptural text 
was a perpetual bone of contention, the Jews insisting that 
the Christian copies of the Bible were erroneous.6 On 
some points that had bcen discussed ad nauseam the 
Christians knew beforehand what their opponents would 





'Praef. in Psalm, Aliud Judaeis singula verba calumniantibus re- 


spondere. 
2 In Is. vii. 14, Ut cum Judaeis conferamus pedem . . . . contentioso 


fune, ete. 

3 In Ep. ad Titum, iii. 9, Ut non magnopere pertimescamus supercilium 
Judaeorum, solutis labiis et obtorta lingua e% otridente saliva et rasa fauce 
gaudentium. k 

4 In Is, vii. 14, Nequaquam praebeamus eis risum nostrae 
imperitiae. 

5 In Is. xliv. 6, Judaei . . . . in locis difficilimis liberae disputationis 
excursu nascentes fugiunt quaestiones, 

6 Very frequently in Jerome’s writings. 
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say. At this time the Jews could claim, among the dif- 
ferent sects, many adherents to their principles. Some 
heretical Christians, for instance, agreed with them on 
most questions.’ Influential members of the Church even, 
who were such important personages that Jerome is afraid 
to name them, could not help acknowledging that, on 
some points, the Jews were right.’ Victorious Christianity 
had still a formidable opponent in Heathendom, and it was 
but natural that the Heathens sometimes employed Jewish 
weapons in their controversy with the Christians.‘ One of 
the consequences of Julian’s attempt to revive Heathendom 
was a hot attack on Christianity. Julian himself fought 
it with the pen, and made use of Jewish arguments.® 


10.—MEssIANIC HoPES OF THE JEWS. 


The Church continually cherished the fond delusion that 
it would ultimately receive the Jews into its bosom. It 
is noteworthy that, as early as 400 a.D., the Jews were 
forced to listen to Christian sermons, with the avowed 
purpose of inducing them to embrace the dominant creed.® 
The daughter-religion was then as much disappointed in 
her expectations as she has been ever since. Judaism hoped, 





' Ep. xiii. ad Principiam, i. 236, Interrogemus Judaeos, quae sit ista 
filia (Ps. xlv.) ... . non dubito, quia synagogam respondeant, 

? Judaei et nostri Judaizantes—a formula used by Jerome. 

3 In Sophon. iii. 14, Si quis ergo Christinorum et maxime novorum 
prudentium quorum nomina taceo, ne quemquam laedere videar. 

4 In Matt. xxi. 21, Latrant contra nos Gentilium canes in suis 
voluminibus. 

> Compare in Osee xi. 1; in Matt. i. 16, ix. 9, et passim. It has not yet 
been sufficiently regarded that the Jews referred many Messianic verses 
to Julian. We frequently find such interpretations in Jerome. 

6 Ep. xciii. Jerosolomytanae Synodi (i. 549), Atque utinam sanctorum 
orationibus non nos inquietarent Judaici serpentes et Samaritanorum 
incredibilis stultitia . . . . quorum turba quam plurima et ad veritatem 
praedicationis omnino auribus obturantes in similitudinem luporum 
gregeia Christi circuientes, 
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and this hope was a tower of strength which saved it from 
succumbing to the temptations of the Church. The Jews 
deliberately turned away from the gloomy scenes before 
them, to revel in the prospect of the brilliant picture which 
their vivid imagination conjured up. One day the Jewish 
people will again revive, Israel will become glorious, Israel 
who is so near to God, Israel who has just cause for pride, 
and who may confidently challenge the judgment of God 
and men.' Israel’s dispersion by the Romans does not 
involve destruction. God, who was with him by the waters 
of Egypt, by the streams of Babylon, in the fire of Mace- 
donian persecution, will not leave him when enveloped 
in the flames kindled by Rome.’ It is true his numbers 
are diminished; but still a remnant will always survive 
at last, to witness the arrival of the Messianic era 
and to experience God’s mercy.2 The outcasts of Judah 
will be gathered together and brought back to Jeru- 
salem. Great will then be the prosperity of the nation. 
God will deliver into their hands the sons and daughters 
of Rome, who will be sold as slaves, not to their neigh- 
bours, the Persians and Ethiopians, but to the Sabeans, 
that most distant of peoples.‘ “Though history has often 
disappointed them, they endeavour to prove that all the 
prophecies must ultimately be fulfilled; they transport 
themselves in imagination to the Messianic times, and 
console themselves with the reflection that what has not 
yet come true will be fulfilled in the distant future. Moab, 





1 In Is, lviii. 3, Est alia temeritas Judaeorum, quasi fiduciae bonae con- 
scientiae, judicium postulant istum (Ps. xxv. 12) et appropinquare deo 
desiderant. 

2 In Is. xliii. 2. Thus was this verse interpreted by the Jews. 

3 In Is, xliv. 6, Judaei et nostri Judaizantes dicunt Israel ad modicum 
derelictum, ut in adventu Christi ejus misereatur Deus. 

4 In Joel ii. 7, Promittunt sibi Judaei immo somniunt, quod in ultimo 
tempore congreguntur a Domino et reducantur in Jerusalem. Nec hac 
felicitate contenti, ipsum Deum suis manibus Romanorum filios et filias 
asserunt traditurum, ut vendant eos Judaei, non Persis et Aethiopibus et 
caeteris nationibus, quae vicinae sunt, sed Sabaeis, genti longissimae. 
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and the sons of Ammon, the Egyptians, as well as the 
Philistines and Idumea, who now afflict the Jews, will then 
receive their punishment. But why, we ask them, should 
God punish just these nations? Why not the whole globe 
on the entire surface of which the Jews wander? Gaul, 
Rritain, Spain, Italy, Africa, in fact, all nations, ought also 
to be punished for the same offence, for the whole world 
keeps the Jews in captivity.” } 

It was, indeed, the opinion of the Jews that all the 
nations who had oppressed them would be called to account. 
In order that Israel’s glory might be complete. the angels 
will build a new Jerusalem, a beautiful and lofty city, 
ornamented with precious stones and fine gold.? The saints 
will rise again, re-clothed in their bodily form and re- 
endowed with their human qualities and capacity for 
pleasures.’ The joyous banquets of the Messianic times are 
painted in the brightest colours. Christians who heard 
of the delights in store for pious Jews were so attracted by 
the picture, that. they became converts to Judaism‘ In 








! In Sophon. ii. 8. Making allowances for the exaggeration in the 
phrase “totus orbis,” the above-named countries may, in fact, already 
have been inhabited by Jews; this passage would thus be the oldest testi- 
mony to the presence of Jews in Britain. It is likewise worthy of notice 
that Jerome only knew this Jewish Agada in its external form. He had 
no conception that by Moab, Ammon, Edom, etc., the Jews meant, not the 


extinct peoples, but nations still living. It speaks well for his Jewish i 
teachers that their intimacy with him did not tempt them to betray to i 
him the esoteric significance of the Agada, However, Jerome had enough i 


acuteness to guess that by Edom the Jews really meant Rome: in Is. xi, 11 
(917, 71919), Semper in Idumaeae nomine Romanos existimant demon- 





strari. 

? In Is. xlix. 14, Judaei et nostri Judaizantes putant auream atque } 
gemmaiam (Jerusalem) de caelestibus ponendam. As well known, this 
belief was, in the earliest times, one of the dogmas of Christianity, and 
served to console its followers for the destruction of the earthly Jeru- 
salem. 

3 Ruff. Invect. lib. I., c. v. (II. 589), Est Judaeorum vere de resurrectione 
talis opinio, quod resurgunt quidem, sed ut carnalibus deliciis et luxuriis 
caeterisque voluptatibus corporis perfruantur. 

4 In Is, lix. 5, Qui audiens traditiones Judaicas ad escas se mille 
annorum voluerit praeparare. 
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their religious ecstasy, the Jews had even definitely fixed 
the time of Messiah’s triumphal entry into the holy city. 
The new redemption, like the old, will take place in the 
middle of the month of Nissan, on the first midnight of 
Passover, as at the Exodus from Egypt.' The tradition 
was also firmly held, that the Messiah would first raise his 
standard in Babylon, would next march into Egypt and 
conquer it, and then would finally inaugurate his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem.? This will, however, be preceded by 
the war with Gog and Magog, in which much blood will be 
spilt.2 Finally, the glorious era of universal peace will set in ; 
in the new and resplendent Jerusalem the Messiah will 
hold his court, surrounded by all pious nations who will do 
homage to his supremacy.‘ The Jews will be exclusive pos- 
sessors of the sacred Scriptures ; the Christians who had on 
account of these writings caused them so much suffering will 
no longer be allowed to retain copies of the Bible.’ All dis- 


_ putes and misunderstandings will consequently cease ; all 


nations will cherish the same belief, all will understand 
and speak Hebrew.® Such was the conception then current 
of the Messianic era. 

In connection with the foregoing remarks, it is not un- 
interesting to inquire what conception the Jews formed of 
the Messiah’s person. It is necessary to note first that the 





1 In Matt. xxv. 5, Traditio Judaeorum est Christum media nocte ven- 
turum in similitudinem Aegyptii temporis, quando Pascha celebratum est. 

2 In Daniel xii. 6. 

3 In Joel iv. 18, Judaei et nostri Judaizantes arbitrantes ultimo tem- 
pere, quando Jerusalem fuerit instaurata, sub mille annorum imperio 
contra Dei populum esse venturas [gentes Gog et Magog]. 

4 In Joel iv. 16, Judaei et nostri Judaizantes putant, Christum habita- 
turum in Sion et in Jerusalem aurea atque gemmata sanctorum populos 


congregandos, 
5 In Micha vii. 9, Hoc sibi Judaei -usque hodie pollicentur.... et 
ajunt: In die illa.... Scripturas sanctas . ... quae nunc tenentur 


a nobis tolli de manibus nostris et tradi populo Judaeorum. Compare 
Exod. Rabba, c. 47, 13 75 3nd. 

® In Sophon. iii. 9. 
Q 2 
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Messiah was called in Judaeo-Hellenic circles 7A¢eupévos, 
the “ Anointed,” an exact equivalent of the Hebrew mown, 
but that this term must be distinguished from the word 
xptorés, by which the Christians denominated their Messiah. 
The name Christ was not pleasant to the Jews, since it had 
become the watchword of their bitterest enemies, and there- 
fore they preferred to connote the same idea by the 
expression 7reupévos. That the choice of this word was 
an open protest against Christianity is proved by Aquila’s 
use of it in the Christological Psalm ii. 2, against which 
Irenzeus made a strong protest.' In Jerome’s time the 
word had obtained wide currency among the Jews, and 
he cannot hide his chagrin at the fact A Messiah of the 
’ tribe of Joseph is nowhere mentioned ; the Jews, however, 
even at that time believed, as we have already noticed, 
that the Messiah’s arrival would be heralded by Elijah.’ 
The Messiah’s essential nature is defined in the sen- 
tence: He will be eternal justice (justitia sempiterna).‘ 
The Messiah is also the whirlwind and storm that 
will sweep Israel’s enemies off the earth.’ It is in- 
teresting to learn the language which was used in praying 
to the long looked for Messiah. Here is a petition, clothed 
in Midrashic form, which, starting from Zechariah ix. 11, 
12, quotes several other Hebrew texts. “O Messiah, in 
whose advent we believe, thou whose dominion will extend 
to the corners of the earth,’ in the blood of thy covenant,’ 
in which according to Ezekiel (xvi. 6, 22), thou didst find 





 Zipser, in Ben Chananja, VI. (1863), p. 181. 
2 We can only quote a few passages ; to quote them all would be impos- 
~ sible: Antichristus, ut dicitur, 7Apuivog suus, in Is. xxvii. 18; Judaei 
sub HAcupivw suo, in Zach. xiv. 15; Referunt ad ndeppivoy, id est 
Christum swum, in Maleachi iii. 1. Compare the following remark. 

* In Mal. iii., the end, Judaei et Judaizantes haeretici ante #Acppivoy 
suum Eliam putant esse venturum. 

* In Dan, ix. 24, in the name of the Jews, according to Jer. xxxiii. 16. 

5 In Is. iv. 5, Hunc locum Judaei ad Antichristum referunt, quem per 
turbinem et tempestatem significari aestimant. 
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Jerusalem, the defiled, and didst plight thy troth unto her (?)! 
in the covenant, which thou didst form with Abraham at 
the division of the calf, the ram, and the goat; thou didst 
release thy people Israel from captivity,’ and from the tiery 
furnace of the Chaldeans who know no mercy.* O Israelites, 
vanquished (by the Romans), do ye therefore also trust in 
the Lord; return to the well-fortified city of Jerusalem,‘ for 
you still have God on your side; God who has promised 
that like Job you will receive a double recompense for the 
sufferings you have undergone in exile.” ® 


11.—CoNCERNING THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


In the knowledge of Hebrew the Jews possessed an 
advantage over the Christians that was not to be despised. 
They were intensely proud of this superiority, and con- 
tinually annoyed the Christians by letting them feel their 
ignorance. “The Jews are proud of their knowledge of 
the Law, and parade the fact that they can correctly repeat 
by heart all the Scriptural names. As, however, these are 
foreign to us and we do not know their etymology, we pro- 
nounce them faultily. When we happen to make a mistake 
in the accent and lengthen a short syllable or shorten a long 
syllable, they laugh at our ignorance, especially if the 
mistake is in an aspirate or in a guttural. If we do not 
pronounce these surnames and the language generally— 
which to us is barbarous—in precisely the same way as 





' Quo compersam Jerusalem juxta Ezechielem in suo sanguine reperisti 
et inisti. 

2320 PVON nny, 

343 DD }'N. A free Agadic interpretation. 

+ poyad yaw. 

595 pee mow Tp DYN OD. 

6 In Ezech. xxxvii. 12, Solent ridere de nobis et attollere supercilium et 
inflatis buccis ructare scientiam Scripturarum, si non dicam sensuum dis- 
crepantiam, qua si fuerit, jure reprehenditur, si verborum dissonantiam in 
nostris codicibus potuerint demonstrare. In Is. xxiv. 6, Judaei, qui se 
solos legem accepisse Domini gloriantur. 
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the Jews do, they break out into loud laughter and swear 
that they cannot understand what we say.” It must have 
been very difficult for the Christians to learn the Hebrew 
language. A friend of Jerome’s, the noble Paula, a scion 
of the Scipio family, was so far successful in the study of 
Hebrew, that she could intone the Psalms in Hebrew with- 
out a trace of the Latin accent.? Jerome was still further 
advanced ; he studied Hebrew so zealously, that his Latin, 
far from influencing his Hebrew pronunciation, was 
actually modified by it. Even his literary style had 
become changed by his devotion to Hebrew. At the end 
of his commentary on Haggai he says: “I entreat you, 
reader, forgive me for communicating my thoughts with- 
out embellishments; do not look in my writings for beauty 
of expression, I have lost it long ago by my study of the 
Hebrew language.”* His works afford ample evidence that 
this apology was not a mere rhetorical figure. Hebrew 
idiom is frequent; he employs Biblical turns and phrases, 
Biblical metaphors and explanations, and continually alludes 
to Biblical incidents and stories. 


12.—Ture HEBREW LANGUAGE IN EGYPT. 


Of the flourishing condition of the Hebrew language at 
that period Jerome gives such an astonishing account, that 
all who have occasion to study the history of the Hebrew 





1 In Ep. ad Titum, iii. 9, Judaei, qui in eo se jactant et putant Legis 
habere notitiam, si nomina teneant singulorum ; quae quia barbara sunt et 
etymologias eorum non novimus, plerumque proferuntur corrupte a nobis. 
Et si forte erravimus in accentu, in extensione, solent irridere nos im- 
peritiae, maxime in asperationibus et quibusdam cum rasura gulae litteris 
proferendis. Siegfried who, in Stade’s Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 1834, proposed to himself the task of fixing the ancient pro- 
nunciation from Jerome's accounts, overlooked this important passage. 

2 Ep. eviii. ad Eustochium, i. 714, ita ut Psalmas hebraice caneret 
(Paula) et sermonem absque ulla linguae proprietate personaret. 

8 Praef. Libri iii, Ep. ad Galatas, He complains, omnem sermonis 
elegantiam et Latini eloquii venustatem stridoris lectionis Hebraicae 


sordidatum esse. 
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tongue are bound to examine it closely. He tells us that, 
in the year 400 A.D., ¢., about six hundred years after its 
death in Palestine, its Motherland, Hebrew, as a living lan- 
guage, was still surviving in Egypt. The savants who 
deny that the ancient Egyptian tongue is a branch of the 
Semitic stock, cannot refuse to acknowledge that the old 
Egyptian language possessed Semitic elements in abun- 
dance; this they ascribe to the contact, during a period of 
many centuries, between the Egyptians and the Jews settled 
amongst them.' 

Suppose we went a step further and assumed that there 
remained in Egypt, from early times, a small portion of the 
Jewish population, who continued to speak Hebrew? It 
does not need a very lively imagination to accept this 
hypothesis. It is conceivable that the land which was in a 
sense, the cradle of Judaism, became its asylum after it had 
received its first terrible blow, and continued to be its home 
during the dissolution of the Jewish nationality. 

Jerome’s account, therefore, ought not in itself to be im- 
pugned. It is only a pity that, as generally understood, it 
does not really exist! Let us examine it more closely. 
“ Everybody knows,” he says, “that five towns in Egypt 
still speak the Canaanitish, i.e, the Syrian language.”® 
Now we ask: Is there here any mention of Hebrew? Cer- 
tainly modern criticism insists that Hebrew is really 
the old language of Canaan. But Philo terms Hebrew 
the Chaldaic tongue. In Josephus and the New Testa- 
ment, the Aramaic vernacular is spoken of as Hebrew, 
But it is quite inconceivable that Jerome, who knew that 
Hebrew and Aramaic were totally different and distinct 
should have confounded the two languages, or even, in a 





1 The various views have been collected by E. Meier, in Die Semiten in 
ihrem Verhaltniss zu Chamiten und Japhetiten, p. 70 ff. ; and exhaustively 
treated by Lenormant, Histoire ancienne de Orient, 9th edition, i. 275 
and ii. 46. 

2 In Is, xix. 18, . . . Civitates, quas usque hodie in Aegypto lingua 
Chanaanitide, hoc est Syra loqui, manifestum est. 
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critical mood, have hit upon the idea that Hebrew was 
the old Canaanitish dialect. Why should Jerome have 
expressed himself in so peculiar a fashion, when in other 
places he calls Hebrew, scores of times, as it ought 
to be called — Hebrew? If he referred to Hebrew, 
why does he say in an explanatory note that he means 
Syriac? Surely the former language was as well known to 
his readers as the latter? Does not this note rather prove 
that a language is here spoken of, whose existence might 
not have been universally known, and that it was therefore 
needful to explain the uncommon term—Canaanitish, by 
one more familiar, Syriac. The Hebrew language, how- 
ever, could certainly not have been meant. For the pre- 
sent, we will therefore merely assume that Jerome speaks 
of the Canaanitish tongue. How did he become acquainted 
with this tongue? He himself explicitly tells us: “I came 
to Sior, the river of Egypt; . . . to the tive towns of 
Egypt which speak Canaanitish.”’ Thus, we see that, in 
the course of his travels, he had visited the five cities. 
The object of his journey was to visit the places named in 
Scripture ; and, therefore, he only mentions those names 
which there occur, and among them prefers the old to the 
modern ones.? 

Here we have the key to the enigma: Jerome uses 
the old Biblical terms, and calls even the river by its 
ancient name Sior (71T1w). Consequently, as he expresses 
himself in Biblical language, he calls the language of 
Egypt the language of Canaan; and rightly so, for Egypt 
even then retained its old name Cham.’ Because Cham, 
Noah’s son, was Canaan’s father, the language of Canaan 





' Ep. eviii. ad Hustochium (xxii. 890, ed. Migne, ser. Lat.), Veniam ad 
ZEgypti fluvium Sior, qui interpretatur turbidus; et quinque Agypti 
transeam civitates, quae loquuntur lingua Chanaanitide. 

2 Tb. (p. 882) ea tantum loca nominabo, quae Sacris Voluminibus 
continentur, 

3 Quaest. Hebr, in Gen. ix, 18, Usque hodie Aigyptiorum lingua Ham 
dicitur. 
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was the language of Egypt (Cham), and in the Bible it 
alone is mentioned (7y3> M5w). Nowhere in the Scriptures 
do we find (a™39 Mw). Jerome was therefore compelled 
to speak of the Canaanite and not of the Egyptian language. 
He never thought of designating Hebrew by the term 
Canaanite ; he indeed says: “ The Canaanite language par- 
takes of the characters of Hebrew and Egyptian. It is 
closely related to Hebrew,’ but therefore clearly not 
identical with Hebrew. What language could this have 
been? Every reasonable man will at once think of Coptic. 
When Egypt, or at least Lower Egypt, had become quite 
hellenised, it was strange to hear Coptic sounds; that this 
dialect was the vernacular in five towns seemed to Jerome 
a proof that Isaiah’s prophecy had been fulfilled. He was 
a Christian, and the population of those towns was also 
Christian. That Coptic was spoken in many other parts 
of the country did not greatly trouble him, or might pos- 
sibly have been unknown to him, as he only visited Biblical 
scenes. Isaiah’s prophecy caused him to style this language 
Canaanitish. And as it was unfamiliar to him,’ he con- 
founded it with the old Egyptian, i.e, Canaanitish ; but 
finding Semitic elements in this foreign idiom, he could 
describe it more definitely as Syriac, i.e., related to Hebrew. 
It is quite time, therefore, that this notice of Jerome should 
be reduced to its real worth.’ 


13.—JEROME’S JEWISH TRADITIONS. 


Jerome has preserved for us a large number of Jewish . 


traditions. In the first place come those which aim at com- 





1 In Is, xix. 13, Lingua Chanaanitide quae inter Hebraeam et Hgyptiam 
media est et Hebreae magna ex parte confinis. 

2 Lib. 1., adv. Ruff. c. 10, Ego, philosophus, rhetor, grammaticus, 
dialecticus, hebraeus, graecus, latinus, trilinguis,etc.—therefore not Coptic. 

* Winer Biblisches Realworterbuch, I1., 500, Anmerk. 1, writes: 
“Hebrew or Syriac is said to have been transplanted by Colonists (?) | into. 


there even in Jerome's times.” 


the provinces on the Eastern boundaries of Egypt, and was Verneculat O »F 
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pleting the Scriptural story. Jerome usually called these 
traditions “fabulae,” because they are in narrative form ;' 
we might term them historical Agadas. In this class he 
draws a distinction between those legends which lived in 
the memory of the people, and which he therefore highly 
valued,? and those which were only invented by individuals. 
The latter class of tradition was either suggested by indi- 
cations in the Bible,‘ or were the product of pure fancy. 
Imaginative teachers invented them for the purpose of 
edification. Jerome was also indebted to his Jewish teachers 
for the explanation of words and subjects.’ Verbal exegesis 
took the form either of grammatical rules,’ or elucidations of 
difficult terms; and always, of course, in the spirit of the 
Agada,’ The subjects explained are invariably connected 
with the Bible, and the expositions, with the Jews, rest 
partly on traditional knowledge,’ and partly are conjectural 
and arbitrary deductions.’ This kind of Jewish teaching is, 
on the whole, condemned by Jerome. He drew his Jewish 


traditions and views not only from the oral, communica- 
; 
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‘ In Jerem. xxix. 21, he calls the same thing now traditio, now fabulae. 

In many places, he uses the expression fabulae for the Agada, but then 
they were always narrative. 

y * Z B.in Is. lvii. 1, concerning the assassination of Isaiah : quod apud 


eos certissima traditio est. 
)} 3 In Ezech. xlv. 10, Traditionem accepimus Hebraeorum non lege 





—4 praeceptam, sed magistrorum arbiéris inoletam. 


* In Osee x. 2, tradunt Hebraei fabulam . . . auspicionem suam Scrip- 
turarum auctoritate confirmantes.—Zp. xxxvi. ad Damasum, i. 162, >. an? ‘we 


multis Scripturarum locis testimonia contrahentes.—In Daniel vi. 4, hoc 
illi dixerint, qui propter occasionem unius verbi lonhgas solent fabulas 
texere. 

5 In Is. xxii.!5, hoc traditionis est Hebraicae et Scriptura non loquitur. 

6 In Is. xl. 9, nec de hac re apud eos ulla dubitatio est, Spiritum 
sanctum lingua sua appellari genere feminino, Rua codsa (NWP SM). 

7 In Ezech. ix. 3 (OD?) quum ab Hebraeo quaererem quid significaret, 
respondit mihi Graeco sermone appellari cadauaptoy ab eo quod in illo 
calami recondantur. The Jew, therefore, spoke Greek. 

8 In Is, xxxii. 14 (]731 Spy) quas Judaei duas turres in Jerusalem 


fuisse arbitrantur. 
~ ° In Is, xliv. 15, Hebraei stulta contentione nituntur asserere. 


~ 
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tions of his teachers and of contemporary Jews, but also 


from collections of the Midrashim, «e., from written sources, 


a point which deserves to be specially emphasised. I have 
already quoted a passage that some Agadas are not read in 
Synagogue ;’ they must, therefore, have been preserved in a 
written form. Jerome found, probably in books, Hebrew 
traditions. He speaks of the secret knowledge possessed 
by the heads of the Synagogue, which he wishes to reveal 
to the Latins.* He was certainly not told this mystic 
knowledge, and must, therefore, have copied it from a book. 
Here I wish to point out another important fact. Jerome 
translates from the Hebrew into Latin. Although the Jews 
in Palestine always conversed in Greek, those Agadas were 
compiled in Hebrew. In Alexandria, however, the Agadas, 
or rather Apocryphas, were also composed in Greek. Transla- 
tion usually implies a written original. Jerome must, there- 
fore, no doubt, have seen many Agadas in MS. Yet certain 
remarks of his point to the fact that he also translated oral 
traditions. However, whether Jerome had written or oral 
traditions, it is at all events clear that he translated, and 
in his versions, as in other translations, the original is 
still discernible. Accidental agreement between Latin and 
Hebrew tradition is possible; but when technical terms 
of the Midrash recur in the Latin, this is not pure co- 
incidence, but a conscious translation from Hebrew. Note 
the oft-repeated formulas: “ Hoe Scriptura nunc dicit = 
219277 7esNw om; and “Hoc est quod dicitur” = x1 
2.27, which conclude many traditions, when supported 


a Se ERY 2 





1 In Jerem. xxix. 21, nec Jegitur in synagogis eorum. 
2 In Zach. iv. 2, Haec ab Hebraei dicta reperimus, 

‘3 Tb, vi. 9, Semel proposui arcanae eruditionis Hebraicae et magistrorum 
synagogae reconditam disciplinam, eam dumtaxat, quae Scripturis sanctis 
convenit, Latinis auribus prodere. 

‘ Jb. vi. 1, Haec ut potuimus, immo ut accepimus, nostrae linguae 
studiosis tradimus. Jb. x. 11, Haec ut a Hebraeis nobis tradita sunt 
nostrae linguae hominibus expressimus. 
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by quotations from Scripture.’ The formula, "pn 4x, is 
called by Jerome, “ Non debemus legere,”* or “ legi potest.” * 
He also interprets a word according to the meaning of its 
parts (77013 = vorapixév), but he does not seem to have 
a special Latin term for it.‘ Many more examples of Jerome’s 
adherence to the wording of the Jewish Agada could be 
given, but what has been said exhibits sufficiently the un- 
dreamed of treasures for Jewish literature that lie concealed 
in Jerome’s works. “ It is a pity that this treasure has not 
yet been fully opened up. Attempts, however, have been 
made. Besides Griitz’s essay already noted, there are studies 
of Jerome’s traditions by Rahmer. His writings on this 
subject are: Die Hebraischen Traditionen in den Werken 
des Hieronymos I.; Quaestiones in Genesin (Breslau, 1861); 
Die Hebraischen Traditionen in dem Bibelcommentar des 
Hieronymos (Ben Chananya VII., 1864); Die Hebraischen 
Traditionen des Hieronymos (Frankel’s Monatsschrift, 1866 
and 1867). Also in Griitz’s Jubelschrift, 1887. 

While giving a due meed of recognition to Rahmer's 
efforts, I cannot refrain from remarking that he might 





Tn Pe (ie 23, Et hoc—inquiunt (Judaei)—Scriptura nunc dicit. 
Quaest. Heb, in Gen. xi. 28, Et hoc esse quod nunc dicitur. Cp. in Zach. 
viii. 16 ; in Sophon. ii. 13, et passim. Jerome is so familiar with this 
formula that he employs it in an Agada which he has been told by Jewish 
Christians (Is. Vii} . In a verse from the New Testament (Matt. iii. 
17) is another time noticed with this formula (in Chab. iii. 5)! 

? In Zach. xiv. 20, mibyn, Quod quum a Hebraeo quaererem, quid signi- 
ficaret, ait non debere nos legere mesuloth sed mesaloth (var. maselloth) 
quod significat phaleras equorum et ornatum bellicum 
b. Pesach 50a (R. Eleazar): 1) 2 01> yd>ynw mibdvyn So. 

* In Nahum iii. 8, Hebraeus qui me in Scripturis erudivit, ita legi posse 
asseruit : Numquid melior es, quam No, Amon—et ait: Hebraice No dici 
Alexandriam, Amon autem, multitudinem, sive populus: et esse ordinem 
lectionis : Numquid melior es ab (sic) Alexandria populosa, sive populorum, 
quae habitat in fluminibus Therefore, })0N, instead of {ON. Cp. 
Targum ad loc. 

4 In Aggaeum i. 1, Saar, Apud Hebraeos ex tribus integris nomen ejus 
traditur esse compositum: Zo (M?) = iste; rob (35) = magister sive 
major; babel (623) = Babylon: iste magister de Babylone. The same is 
found in the Midrash. 
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have done more justice to the theme. Rahmer does not \ 
compare other Church Fathers with Jerome; he even omits | 
to place the parullel expressions side by side, nor does he 
seem to have any idea that several of these Agadas are 
already to be found in the so-called Hellenistic literature. 
The Jewish sources are also treated uncritically. The Jalkut 
and Midrash Rabba are not enough; the Babli, Jerushalmi, 
Sifre, Sifra, and Mechilta, finally the Targum, have also 
some connection with the subject. | Here follow a few 
specimens. 


14.—SPECIMENS OF JEROME’S MIDRASHIM. 
1. A Lost Midrash of R. Akiba. 


In Eccles. iv. 13: “ Hebraeus meus, cujus saepe facio men- 
tionem, cum Ecclesiasten mecum legeret, haec Baracibam 
(var. Baracchiban, Baracubivan = Rabbi Akiba), quem 
unum vel maxime admirantur, super praesenti loco tradi- 
disse testatus est. 

“Melior est interior homo, qui post quartum decimum 
pubertatis annum in nobis exoritur, exteriore homine, qui 
de matris alvo natus est qui nescit recedere a vitio et qui 
de domo vinctorum, de utero videlicet materno, ad hoe 
exivit, ut regnaret in vitiis. Quia etiam in potestate sua 
pauper effectus est, mala omnia perpetrando. Vidi eos, qui 
in priore homine vixerunt, et cum secundo homine postea 
versati sunt, eo videlicet, qui pro priore decessore generatus 
est : intellexique omnes in homine priore peccasse, antequam 
secundo nascente, duo homines tierent.” 

This Midrash is interesting, not so much for its contents 
as for its origin, having been composed by R. Akiba. It is 
a distorted version of an anonymous Midrash on Eccles. iv. 
13, found in Aboth di R. Nathan, Version II, c. 4, p. 30, 
ed. Schechter, in the Midrash on Psalm ix. 5, in Koheleth 
Rabba iv, 13, and in Jalkut, Rashi, and other secondary 
sources. All Jerome’s editors have unsuccessfully laboured 
to find some sense in this passage. It is corrupt simply 
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because Jerome did not understand the Agada which was 
told him. Of the Jewish sources, the earliest is the Midrash 
on the Psalms, being the only one composed in Aramaic. 
Let us compare this source with Jerome's version. 
JEROME. MIDRASH, Psalm ix. 5. 
Melior est interior homo qui post 210 TS AT OSM) 730% ab a0 
quartum decimum 807 a am pany nnd) 
in nobis exoritur exteriore homine. 2” Wy ndn yo w> 95 ant 
DIT yy me eedeyhy 


Qui de matris alvo natus est, mene yo wad wT NIT 
:mNIDD TW 


Qui nescit recedere a vitio—qui nd pyow Coy 1's $34 
...ad hoe exivit, ut regnaret in O28 599 950 avd pony mpd) 
vitiis, md pany nnd m> pyow 
Qui.... pauper effectus est, Seema mop maint Ss 


mala omnia perpetrando. oe ae | 


It is obvious that here we have the original Midrash ; but 
Jerome had not understood it, and makes the best sense he 
can of it. His further explanations of the passage should 
be read in conjunction with the Agada he quotes. More- 
over, in the Midrash itself there reigns confusion, the cause 
of which is the attempt to bind together disconnected 
verses in one interpretation. The passages should be read 
in the original, and this view will become clear. 


2. An Historical Tradition. 


Quaestiones Hebraicae in Gen. xxii. 21 (712). Et ex 
hujus genere est Balaam ille divinus, ut Hebraei tradunt, 
qui in libro Job (xxxii. 2) dicitur Eliu, primum vir sanctus — 
et prophetes dei, postea per inobedientiam et desiderium 
munerum .... divini vocabulo nuncupatur (privatur ?) 
diciturque in eodem libro: et iratus Eliu ....de hujus 
videlicet radice descendens. 

The popular legend that Job, Balaam and Jethro, lived 
at Pharaoh’s court (Sanh. 106*), brings Balaam into con- 
nection with Job. An apocryphal addendum of the Sep- 
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tuagint to the book of Job identifies Job with Jobab, son 
of Joktan. Various opinions, some similar to and others 
divergent from the foregoing, are found at the beginning 
of Bar-Hebraeus’ Scholion to Job, printed in Bernstein’s 
Chrestomathia Syriaca (Leipzig, 1832, p. 186). Ibn Ezra 
regards this legend as Karaitic, originating with pry» 
S»apur (Isaak ben Jasas) whom he ridicules. (See M. Sachs, 
Beitrage sur Alterthumskunde II., 11 Note.) Jerome knows 
it also, but not as of Jewish origin; he rejects the apocry- 
pha. But in his view that Elihu and Balaam are identical, 
he stands quite alone. This isolation sufficiently confirms 
our view that here, too, Jerome had made a mistake. He 
seems to have got hold of the Talmudical legend) Sanh. 
105”) that Balaam was descended from Boaz and Ruth; 
confused by the various traditions, he confounded Boaz 
(ty2) with Buz (r)2). 


3. An Halachic Midrash. 


In Ezek. xlv. 13, 14: Traditionem accepimus Hebraeorum 
non lege praeceptam, sed magistrorum arbitrio molitam ; 
qui plurimum, quadragesimam partem dabat sacerdotibus, 
qui minimum, sexagesimam, inter quadragesimam et sexa- 
gesimam licebat offerre quodcunque voluissent. Quod 
igitur in Pentateucho dubium relictum est, hie specialiter 
definitur propter sacerdotum avaritiam, ne amplius a populo 
exigant in primitiis deferendis, id es ut sexagesimam partem 
offerant eorum, quae gignuntur e terra. 

Jerome makes a calculation which is either original or 
part of the tradition received by him, in order to show how 
this interpretation was derived from the verse in Ezechiel. 
The Talmudic computation of what constitutes M5) })y, 
myn py and 2992 is also derived from that verse 
(J. Therumoth VI. 1, 42¢), but it is much less simple (com- 
pare Tosafoth, Kidduschim 414, sv, own). Jerome’s caleu- 
lation seems to be the only correct one. Epiphanius also 
knew of this enactment. The Pharisees are said to have 
offered tpiaxovrddes te xal mevrnxovtddes. Compare Hil- 
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genfeld, Judenthum und Juden-christenthum (Leipzig, 1886), 
p. 73. 


4. Seventy Noachide Precepts (?). 


In Zech. xi. 13, Judaei istum locum malitiose interpre- 
tantes, triginta argenteos, triginta legis mandata com- 
memorant quae facere jubeantur in lege et rursum triginta 
sex alia, quae prohibeantur in lege. A remarkable Agada! 

Gritz (Monatsschrift, 1854, p. 192) refers to T. B. Chullin, 
92a, where the same verse is explained as enjoining thirty 
precepts on Noah’s descendants. He writes as follows: 
Jerome has certainly misunderstood the Agada if.he thinks 
it refers to enactments imposed upon the Jews, and speaks 
of thirty affirmative and thirty or thirty-six negative pre- 
cepts.” Itappears to me that we ought first to understand 
the Agada in its Jewish form before we complain that Jerome 
recites it incorrectly. Is the reason quite obvious why T. B. 
Chullin, 92a, suddenly speaks of thirty Noachide command- 
ments, whereas usually we know of seven such precepts? It 
is better to confess with M. Joel (Gritz, Jubelschrift, German 
portion, p. 174) that here we have an insoluble enigma. The 
riddle will, however, be solved if we take a totally different 
road to that followed by Gritz in his attempt to elucidate 
the passage. Among the 613 precepts of Judaism we find 
in various places that certain of them are grouped together. 
Thus, besides the division into affirmative and negative 
precepts, we also find the following classification in Pesikta 
di R. Kahana, p. 516, Buber: 


ADD “wy mwama > rms) mine pry /9 (Hosea iii. 2) 

why awh an py aa ° awY nweNn “IN mwens 
2 answ mz owe oS sow “nm YD Nn ow 
wi ‘my ya pyew /9 owa py ‘9 DN) rons mp 
Dwwh mw Ams) ams 52) rmins mewn ww an> Arwen 
‘WIT AWD) PPD AWD) oTOD AnD WT YN) ¢ ED 
Dyaw moyawh "PN NN DST Now | ow. w/a 
DYTOD Awr7D Tart yo NS ND) NOD. DN ED 
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7D AWAD TayT yw 72) ° poem Aw may So ovaw 
Dyaw OwIp Mwah WyYT IND 7D) Mwsw monn my Sr 
2rM™my Awan may So 
Much ingenuity has been expended on the interpretation 
of the division here given, with but dubious results. Moses 
Tobias, of Hanau, believes it to mean that in the whole Thora 
there are sixty enactments with regard to Passover. This 
is certainly wrong, as the Midrash speaks of Mywnd, and 
not of the whole Thora. Heidenheim, in the Pesach-agada, 
enumerates sixty sections bearing upon Passover; but this 
view is opposed to the literal meaning of Mim. These 
opinions are justly discarded by M. Bloch, in the Revue des 
Etudes Juives, I., 201, who thinks the exact number is not 
to be pressed, as a round number was given. S. Buber, in 
his edition of the Pesikta, note 163, adopts the view that 
the Midrash speaks of the number of verses contained in the 
portions relating to Passover. He accordingly endeavours 
to show that the number, if referring to verses, would work 
out right. But a close examination reveals the fact that 
this is not the case. We must also avoid the fallacy of 
assuming that R. Simon ben Jochai had the same verse 
division as we have in our Bibles. It is therefore advisable 
to keep to the literal sense of the Midrash. The Agadists 
found sixty or seventy precepts, M3», in the specified sec- 
tions. Is this number correct? We reply, Yes, though 
according to our calculation a different number might pos- 
sibly be obtained. It might be worth while giving in detail 
the calculation which yields the above number. We refrain 
from wearying our readers with a dry list of sixty or 
seventy precepts. However, let us examine ten precepts ; 
if the calculation should prove correct in the smaller, it will 
probably also be so in the larger number. The mwn5 
munw, it is said, contains ten precepts. The reference 
here is clearly to Exod. xxiii. 10-19. There we find: 
(1) monw, (2) maw, (3) OMS ods cw, (4) moor on, 
(5) »3pran, (6) FyONM an, (7) mam, (8) man Nd, (9) 
mya, (10) soma -we. 
VOL. VI. R 
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We willingly concede that the Agadist’s meaning may 
not have been fully grasped in detail; but it will be seen 
that, on the whole, the calculation agrees. We have thus 
gained a sure result: all the precepts, affirmative and nega- 
tive, are counted which are found anywhere in any section 
of the Thora. 

We now return to Jerome. He says: “ Triginta legis 
mandata quae facere jubeantur in lege.” Those words 
sound like the Midrash: mma Mw 9 answ Ms 
Further: “ Rursum triginta sex alia, quae prohibeantur in 
-lege,” which in Hebrew would be rendered 39> 77295) 
mwyn sd moze 5935. Accordingly we must not connect 
these traditions with the remark in Chullin, 92a, as 
Griitz has done, but with the passage quoted from the 
Pesikta. A group of precepts is discussed as a separate 
code. If it were permissible to suggest that Jerome was in 
error when he gave thirty-six as the number of precepts, 
when really it was only thirty, we could simply compare 
Jerome’s tradition with R. Simon ben Jochai’s view ; thirty 
of these sixty precepts would be affirmative and thirty 
negative. The Scriptural sections in question contain both 
classes of commandments. The deduction from Zech. xi. 
12,13, would thus also be intelligible. The number thirty 
appears twice; the phrase 1 oN) (ver. 12) would suggest 
mwyn sy mrzy. But if the number thirty-six, and therefore 
a total of sixty-six is correct, the existence of three traditions 
may be assumed ; one tradition found in that portion sixty 
precepts, the other seventy, and the third compromised the 
two and accepted sixty-six as the right number. The 
characteristic distinction, however, between affirmative and 
negative precepts shows that Jerome’s account gives 
the original tradition, which is wanting in the Jewish 
sources, and proves its authenticity, though Gratz is 
unwilling to acknowledge it. The difficulty, that Jerome 
speaks of precepts imposed on the Jews, whilst the Talmud 
refers to Noachide laws, disappears when we remember that 
Jerome was thinking of another Midrash altogether. An 
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old Agada is given in the T. J. Aboda Zara IL., 1, where 
FOD owbw are explained to refer to thirty pious men on 
whom the moral order of the world depends. Diverse 
Agadas were attached to this verse. Amongst them one 
told by Jerome might also have been in circulation. As 
regards the thirty commandments given to the Noachides, 
we note, first, that this Agada is found in the following 
passages: B. Chullin, 92a; J. Ab. Zara, IL, 1;, Leo Rabba, 
ce. 24; Midrash Psalm, ID.,5; Jalkut Exod. § 307; Jalkut 
Hosea, § 519. Between these different sources we give the 
preference to the Jerusalem Talmud, which is distinetly 
different from the rest. There the following statement 
is made in the name of 39 DW2 NIT 72 ANH: “ These are 
the thirty commandments which the sons of Noah will one 
day take upon themselves” (mM) 2 pW Myw). The 
golden Messianic age is here spoken of. The meaning of 
the Agada thus becomes clear. In olden times the Gentiles 
were only expected to keep seven commandments; but 
when the human race will have attained perfection, they 
will observe thirty. This distinction removes the discre- 
pancy between this Agada and the ordinarily accepted canon 
of M3 22 ME yaw. To what class do those thirty com- 
mandments belong? This is indicated by the T. Jerushalmi, 
in which Myzz) DN are mentioned, and by a Midrash on 
Psalms which gives 39%) ma1>. In this Midrash we read: 
moy>w2) m3 22 Yow Mz yaw YS ww AS Apr 
(Manuscript by Buber) jnw mz owsy ox yeTMTAy wan 
May wap yD sad) mI. pA WW pydyp. 

The meaning of }»y>)p is not quite clear, but the sense 
is, “ These are the thirty commandments which they break.” 
(Cp. B. Chullin. 926, above.) Some positive cause of com- 
plaint must have occasioned this remark. We do not think 
we shall be far out in conjecturing that this passage con- 
tained a veiled attack on certain heresies concerning Zizith 
and Tephillin, Succah and Lulab. Of the former definite 
accounts are extant; concerning the latter, Succoth and 
Lulab, only vague suggestions an! hints have come down 

R2 
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tous. It was a long time before the use of the phylacteries 
became general. In T. B. Berachot, 476, this is said to con- 
stitute the difference between idiotai (Y>NM DY) and scholars 
(nam). The latter alone wear Tephillin; the Am-Haaretz 
does not wish to have anything to do with Tephillin and 
Zizith.1_ The lament at the neglect of Tephillin is echoed 
in T. B. Sabd., 180a,? and resounds in the Rabbinical litera- 
ture of Spain throughout the Middle Ages.* The use of 
Tephillin was often perverted by superstition, as the Greek 
name phylacteries already evidences. They were regarded 
as charms to ward off evils. The Mishna (£rubim x. 1) 
complains that the Tephillin are sometimes used for super- 
stitious and not religious purposes; and we often encounter 
the expression yyap = charm, talisman, in connection with 
Tephillin.4 Those who did observe the precept seem also 
to have endowed them with a magical power.’ According 
to an old Boraitha, the women shared this superstition ;* 
even Christian ladies, in Jerome’s times, made use of 


Tephillin as charms, as already noticed. So much about 
Zizith and Tephillin. With Succoth and Lulab something 
similar must have happened. The difference between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees with regard to the Ritual of the 
Feast of Tabernacles is known to history. This antagonism 
may have been revived. The Agada, therefore, which rele- 





1 Cp. B. Sota, 22a; B. Gitt. 61a; B. Pesach, 49b,and Rosenthal, Four 
Apocryphal Books, p. 26. 

230m wy poan pam dy poxy sSyew mop xdy myn da) 
OWI MBM. Cp. Zosaphoth. 

3 §. T. J. Reifman, in Beth-Talmud II, (1881), p. 52. 

4 Especially in Masecheth Tephiilin. Kirchbein, Septem Libri Tal- 
mudici, p. 19. 

5B. Erub, 96s, yop pos pon mwyd mw oN 93) N37 JOR. 
What Raba in Babylon regarded as improbable might have been the case 
in Palestine. 

6 B. Berachoth, 306, HVA sorb new ‘3 anny nme nee nwyy 
1s by poan NYP where the expression NYP must be noticed. Pos- 
sibly in the Midrash on the Psalm, which we have quoted, we should read 
PYO:P instead of pydip, “ They are superstitious about it.” 
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gates the universal observance of Tephillin, Zizith, Succoth, 
and Lulab to the Messianic times started from the indis- 
putable fact that that consummation had, at all events, not 
yet been reached. “The Noachides” designates the uncul- 
tured populace. It is to be regretted that those command- 
ments have not been written down, so that we are unable 
to discover the historical background of this remarkable 
Agada; however, we venture to think that, if not alto- 
gether, we have at least partly discovered it. It is to be 
hoped that an investigator will soon arise who will treat 
the immense field of the Agada according to the require- 


ments of historical criticism. 
S. Krauss. 
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REFORMED JUDAISM. 


In the fifth volume of this Review I ventured to submit 
some suggestions upon the missionary character of Judaism 
in relation to those who do not belong to the Jewish race. 
In that essay I endeavoured to point out that the Jewish 
religion was one which embodied spiritual conceptions’ and 
religious beliefs of a character suitable to the religious 
needs of men and women beyond the confines of the 
race of Israel. There may be, and undoubtedly there is, 
some difference among Jews themselves as to the elements 
of Judaism which are entitled to command the first place 
in their own judgment, and which are of universal applica- 
tion. I propose, therefore, to indicate here that there is 
a certain mission which the House of Israel owes to 
itself. It is possible that the kind of Judaism which I 
consider capable of acceptance by non-Jews is not 
altogether that same Judaism which the mass of the 
Jewish people recognise as constituting their religion. 
For example, the .mass of Israelites hold to a concep- 
tion of worship that differs very essentially from that 
which alone is capable of commending itself to the Western 
mind, as indeed it is the only one that appeals to those 
who believe in the diffusion of Israel’s faith. 

The divergence between Jews of the present generation 
is a matter which cannot be ignored. For although the 
fundamental dogma known as the unity of God is accepted 
by every section of Israelites, there are distinct differences 
in religious conception between those who may be described 
as Rabbinical and as Reform Jews. Now, in using these 
designations, it must be understood that, however reluctant 
one is to do so, the necessities of language are such that it is 
scarcely possible to refer to different schools of thought 
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without the use of some generic terms. The word usually 
employed as the antithesis of reform is “orthodox.” In my 
view, that expression is logically objectionable in the sense 
in which it is used by the Jewish Community. What 
they actually mean by it is not simply conventionality, the 
sense in which the term is employed in the Anglican 
Church. They mean that kind of Judaism which rests 
entirely and exclusively upon Rabbinical authority. That 
is to say, the Jewish religion in their view is that, and that 
alone, which has been defined to them by a long series of 
traditions upheld and transmitted upon the authority of 
the Rabbis. This is nominally at least the Judaism of the 
vast majority of Jews in England, counting them in their 
corporate numbers as so many congregations. The other 
Judaism for which I would desire vigorous missionary 
efforts, and which is the only one that can be fully em- 
braced by the modern European or American, is based 
upon another kind of tradition from that of Rab- 
binical authority. It is the tradition of the Jewish 
people testifying to the experience of natural religion, 
and is interpreted independently of those prescriptions 
which constitute Rabbinical Judaism. The genius of 
Judaism is that it is a story of natural religion, of spiritual 
aspiration among individuals and families through a long 
series of ages. The revelation of which Rabbinism 
makes so much is only the tested and recorded result 
of spiritual experiences. But it is revelation in 
the supernatural and miraculous sense which stands 
supreme in the minds of Jews who live under the 
sway of Talmudical prescription. Traditional Judaism, 
therefore, has two distinct meanings: (A.) The traditions of 
Rabbinical authority ; (B.) The spiritual experience of the 
Jewish race. Now, this experience is seen under different 
aspects, and here again we have the two distinct schools of 
thought which, for linguistic convenience, I have ventured 
to designate by the two separate terms of “ Rabbinism ” 
and “Reform.” One word here as to Rabbinism. I wish it 
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to be understood that I use that expression in no sense of 
disrespect. On the contrary, it represents much of the 
loftiest and purest features of the Jewish religion. The 
Rabbis as a body have been the true conservators of that 
very spiritual Judaism in regard to which we modern Jews 
have still a mission to our own race as well as a mission to 
the world. Tradition, and indeed Rabbinical tradition, 
has played a triumphant part in the work of transmit- 
ting to us of this age the deepest truths of ages that are 
passed. Rabbinism therefore is simply a term used here to 
denote that conception of Judaism, which is commonly, 
but, I think, inaccurately termed “Orthodox.” Now the 
characteristic of that Judaism, which distinguishes it from 
the other Judaism which I desire to indicate, is that it 
places bounds and limits to the expression of the religious 
idea. Another and highly important feature is that it 
identifies spiritual religion with ritual. The ritual of 
Judaism, at once historic, traditional, and possessing the 
majesty of fixedness, is part, and an inalienable part, of the 
Judaism of the Rabbinic school. The authority of the 
Rabbis refuses to entertain the proposition that ritualism 
may be severed from religion. Judaism in their view has a 
double aspect, both spiritual and ceremonial at the same 
time. A transgression against the Ritual Law is equal to a 
transgression against the moralone. In fact the two are so 
interwoven that the ethical element is made as applicable 
to the one as to the other. From their standpoint they are 
logical in this attitude. For they maintain not merely that 
the Ritual Ordinances and the Moral Law proceed from the 
same Divine authority, but that the one is co-ordinate in 
importance with the other. To disobey the law of 
circumcision, or to eat forbidden food, or to neglect the 
observance of the Sabbath is for a Jew of this type just 
as sinful as it would be for an ordinary person to dis- 
regard the laws of charity, the rights of property, 
or the laws of chastity. This assumption of identity 
between two things which appear radicaily different 
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to the Western mind is a tremendous demand upon the 
conscience—a demand so great that it is becoming more 
and more difficult to recognise it in the present genera- 
tion. Reformed Judaism, on the other hand, recognises an 
inherent distinction between ritualism and spirituality. The 
two may be blended. They may work in harmony, and it 
is therefore possible for a reformer to observe all the 
minutize of traditional Judaism, but in his innermost 
conscience he will preserve a clear line of separation 
between the two. Hence Reform, in the sense in which 
I would fain advocate it, does not necessarily involve 
a violation of those ritual observances which to the old- 
fashioned Israelite are all important, but it does involve 
a mental attitude that is distinctly different from that of 
his so-called “ orthodox ” co-religionists. 

Admitting, as every student of Jewish history must 
admit, the disciplinary value which ritualism possessed in 
the middle ages, one cannot be blind to the fact that it 
has had other consequences as well. The extraordinary 
detail with which ritualism pursued the life of the 
Israelite, and its extreme rigour, had the effect of deaden- 
ing, to some extent at least, the natural impulses of 
the spiritual life. The office of prayer, which is the 
very rock of the personal religious life, has in _ itself 
sustained some injury by the excessive amount of pre- 
scription with which it was laden. A child whose earliest 
conception of prayer is associated with the repeti- 
tion of lengthy formularies, is apt to become stunted 
in its spiritual growth. There is little freedom left to the 
human soul to cultivate its own desire to speak for itself 
in the Divine Presence. Multitudinous words are set 
down for its use in a book, and there are not many 
of those words which can ever. become its own natural 
language. The essence of the religious idea is free 
communion with God. The shortness of life, the swift- 
ness of time are alone sufficient to ‘prevent the habit of 
free and spontaneous prayer when the set formularies are so 
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numerous and often so incomprehensible.’ The habit of 
prayer is thus checked at the very period of life when it 
could best be cultivated. A very simple illustration of 
this spiritual drawback is the case of grace after meals. A 
Jewish child brought up under the old system is taught 
to say by rote after every meal a number of pages which 
it has committed to memory, instead of uttering some 
simple and natural expression of its gratitude to God. 
This illustration can be indefinitely multiplied, covering 
the entire range of the religious life. Any one who 
fully carries out the Rabbinical prescriptions as to 
prayer can find little opportunity for personal com- 
munion with God. This is a matter of transcendent 
importance, for it really covers the whole area of the 
spiritual life, and lies at the root of that conduct which is 
founded upon a religious basis. It is notorious that, 
whilst there are no people who say so many prayers as 
the “ orthodox” Jews, there are none who so rarely pray. 
The natural prayer is not obligatory, whereas the artificial 
or prescribed prayer is. To the old-fashioned Israelite, 
worship means the reading of a book or the recital from 
memory of that which he once read. He has never 
acquired the faculty of speaking in the Divine ear exactly 
what is in his heart. 

There can be but little doubt that there are two 
distinct conceptions of the Jewish religion entertained by 
persons who are equally attached in loyalty and affection 
to their race, and who both regard Judaism as a divine 
message. Moreover, they both believe in the Jewish mission. 
They differ as to the manner of giving it effect. Between 
these two kinds of men there are in regard to outward 
observances very marked differences indeed. And such 
differences do in truth arise from the contrasts in their 
actual conceptions of the religious life. Upon the vital 
subject of divine worship the difference is particularly 
significant. That which is impressive to the one is re- 
pellent to the other. Upon the subject of the manner 
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in which worship should be conducted, the difference 
of opinion and of feeling between one Jew and another 
is probably as wide as anything which distinguishes 
the Buddhist worship from that of the Greek and 
Latin Churches. There is scarcely, indeed, a common 
ground upon this particular subject. The persistent 
effort on the part of the Rabbinical Jew to preserve 
every element of Orientalism, in utter disregard of the 
transformation in his own temperament, and its complete 
unfitness for Oriental methods, is a point upon which no 
compromise is possible. This Orientalism in the system of 
worship, however picturesque as viewed from a clistance 
and observed by an outsider, is to a religious-minded Jew 
who is not of that school of thought an absolute deterrent. 
It is an obstacle in his path. Either it alienates him from 
religious communion with his brethren, or it completely 
destroys his faculty for worship. No one who is not a Jew 
can well estimate the appalling effect of the popular Jewish 
manner of worship upon that Jew who is not in sympathy 
with it. There are two distinct objects in the Rabbinical 
form of worship. One is, of course, the spiritual object, 
that of drawing men’s hearts near to their Maker ; and the 
other is to preserve intact the symbols of a remote Oriental - 
ancestry. The combination of these two purposes seems to 
be a philosophical impossibility, and therefore one of them 
must be sacrificed to the other. Human nature is con- 
stituted in a way which renders the forms that pro- 
perly belong to one age unsuitable for another. The 
manner in which people live and express their thoughts 
must necessarily vary according to the circumstances 
of time, place, and education. The costume, meta- 
phorically speaking, of ancient Judea or of the early 
Roman Empire is not consonant with the idiosyncrasies 
of later ayes and of different countries. The funda- 
mental religious beliefs may be the same, but it is humanly 
impossible that they can be expressed exactly in the same 
way. But there are still further differences besides 
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those of mere climate and period. There are the actual 
contrasts arising from political and intellectual conditions. 
The temperament of a human being must necessarily vary 
when he is living as a pariah in a foreign land, afflicted by 
persecution, and when he is a free citizen of a State where 
there is no persecution. There is an unspeakable difference 
between the conditions of enforced separateness and those 
of political assimilation. The habit of life is transformed, 
the individual temperament is changed. To allege that 
the religious symbols suited to one condition are equally 
appropriate for another that is totally different is to 
attempt to do in words what cannot be done in reason. 
The experiment is doomed to failure. And the experience 
of the present century in England—the only period when 
the matter can be said to have been fairly tested—proves 
that the loss to the cause of spiritual religion is greater’ 
than the gain to that of external racial continuity. 

The alteration in the manner of public worship which 
has been effected among the English Jews in the present 
century is almost infinitesimal. Substantially they wor- 
ship in the same manner as their ancestors did a thousand 
years ago, and as their brethren do in the present day 
throughout Russia and Poland. There is no correspondence 
whatever in the change of their ritual observances with 
the other changes that have come over every other depart- 
ment of their lives. Neither is there any prospect that 
within the lines of Rabbinical Judaism an organic change 
will take place. A change not less than that which dis 
tinguishes the Oriental from the Occidental is the aim of 
that reform which I would advocate; and such a change 
would not be regarded as permissible by any Rabbinical 
authority as at present constituted. What, then, is the 
future of Judaism? Historical continuity, no doubt, is 
assured ; identity of forms and ceremonies is guaranteed ; 
but what of spiritual expansion within these restrictions ? 
What of the real message of religion so carefully trea- 
sured by countless generations? Can English and 
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American Jews be sure that their descendants will be 
able to receive that message through a medium which is 
growing less and less serviceable to each successive genera- 
tion? This is the problem for the present generation of 
English-speaking Jews and Jewesses. Can we pretend 
that the outward forms of religion have the same 
attribute of eternity which belong to those divine truths 
which they are said to represent? Is not the idea of 
eternity, or at least of unalterableness, the special and 
exclusive attribute of what is abstract? In dealing with 
this question it seems necessary to refer briefly to the 
common opinion that outward forms are of little or no 
consequence. By a strange paradox, this is the answer put 
forth by Rabbinical Jews to those who now desire organic 
changes in the ritual. But in reality, these very people hold 
forms to be of so much consequence that they will not 
yield even to the bitter cry that such observances fail 
to appeal to the present generation. It is, however, a broad 
truth of singular import that outward forms are not casual 
and trifling things. They profoundly affect the inner 
springs of religion, both on its spiritual and its moral sides. 

In ordinary affairs, outside the sphere of religion, external 
forms are of so much consequence that many are unable to 
digest food which is perfectly healthy unless it is prepared 
and served in a particular way. There is no greater popular 
fallacy than the ery that external manners and outward 
things are of little consequence. Numerous illustrations 
could be cited to show that, in various stages of civilisa- 
tion which represent different conditions of men and 
women, such matters are in reality quite vital. In reli- 
gion, more than in most things, outward forms constitute 
all the difference which distinguishes the natural tempera 
ments of one group of people from another. This accounts 
for the fact that Christianity, which is fundamentally the 
same, so far as the central doctrine of the resurrection of 
Christ is concerned, to every Christian in Europe, yet pre- 
sents the extraordinary varieties which may be instanced 
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by the mention of the Roman Catholic Chureh and of the 
Salvation Army. As to doctrine, the differences are as 
nothing compared with their concurrence upon the ques- 
tions of the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the Resurrec- 
tion. They differ largely as to externals and to discipline. 
And yet, if it were not possible to be a Christian 
except upon the terms of the Salvation Army, or upon 
those of the Church of Rome, Christendom would be 
enormously diminished. The same truth is even more 
applicable to the Jewish religion. Even if such a 
Reformed Judaism as I desire were in existence, its 
differences from Rabbinic or traditional Judaism would 
be mainly in the sphere of outward forms, and only 
slightly in that of Dogma. There would inevitably be 
a striking contrast between a Rabbinic synagogue and 
a Reformed one; but the faith would be practically 
identical. The position of Rabbinic Judaism, on the 
other hand, is this:—You can only belong to the 
Jewish religion on certain terms. Here comes the 
need for that revolution which the present generation of 
emancipated Jews is called upon to institute. We claim to 
profess the same faith as the author of the 143rd Psalm. 
We desire that same free communion with the Eternal 
Spirit which the Israelite who composed that Psalm en- 
joyed. We claim to hold that communion in our own way, 
and not according to prescription. I know I shall be told 
that such a claim will be the forerunner of many sects 
within Judaism. And here it is necessary to speak of 
sects. 

There was a time in every country when there was an 
intolerance of sect, and when uniformity was the watch- 
word. The word uniformity has lost its charm and the word 
sect has lost its sting. The fundamental dogmas of Judaism 
are of such incomparable breadth, and the racial tie of 
Israel is so incalceulably strong, that even the multiplication 
of religious sects within Israel’s fold presents no cause 
for disruption or alarm. We have reached a stage in 
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the history of Judaism, and in the history of our race, 
when there is room, ample and abundant, for varied 
expressions of those Hebrew truths which are eternal. 
But this fear of sects becoming numerous is misplaced. 
For from the very nature of the case they could not 
number more than they do at present. We already possess 
the two distinct rituals or Minhagim of the Sephardim and 
the Ashkenazim, with their different Hebrew pronuncia- 
tions, and their separate organisation and government in 
the same town. Then come the Reform synagogues, 
already established in England, America, and Germany, of 
which scarcely two are exactly alike. These reforms, so 
far as England is concerned, have been what I would 
respectfully describe as timid and tinkering. Not one of 
them has effected that organic change in the externals 
of public worship which is so urgently required. There 
should be a definite change in our attitude towards 
those forms which have no justification in the present 
age, except that they are traditional. I freely admit 
the powerful claim which that word tradition has upon 
the intellectual judgment of every thoughtful person. 
But what I contend is that the tradition of the spiritual 
religion of Judaism is being sacrificed for the tradition of 
its medizval customs. The shell of Judaism is being 
studiously preserved, while the religion of the Hebrew 
prophets and psalmists is becoming obscured. The 
revision of the Prayer Book is of vital consequence. The 
prayers require to be reset and recast, in order to express 
at once the historical continuity of Israel and the religious 
thoughts of people of our own time. It is surely incon- 
gruous that the prayer which is offered in a London 
synagogue for the Queen and her Government should be 
expressed in precisely the same-words that are used in 
Russia for the Czar and his rule. If they are appropriate 
in the one case, they must be inappropriate in the other. 

It would appear that the reason for the strong opposition 
to reform is due tv the obscuration of the supreme elements 
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of the Jewish religion. And what are these elements? Do 
they begin and end with the unity of God? Surely 
not! The people of Israel have transmitted a religion 
which I believe is adaptable to persons of every race and 
clime. It certainly includes faith in the Universal Father 
of the spirits of all flesh. And that faith is free from 
the terrors of a God of wrath, of an angry Deity, of a 
God who has accursed his own children, and made it 
necessary to ransom them afresh. The Hebrew concep- 
tion of God,—knowing no need of mediation, holding 
forth free access for the human conscience to its Creator;— 
is this not a message of inestimable bounty to the world 
at large? The question arises, Do Jews themselves 
comprehend what it is which the religious genius of 
their race has revealed to mankind? Judaism, freed 
from its racial padlocks, becomes transformed into a 
religion at once limitless in its application and divine in 
its essence. Christianity in its earlier history did but 
faintly translate to a pagan world the inspiration of its 
Hebrew founders. Christianity is itself an earnest of a 
world-wide Theism, and of a kingdom of heaven which is 
within. Judaism in its ultimate expansion—not in the 
Churches founded at Calvary, but in the wider and more 
Catholic Church founded out of a fresh reform within 
the Synagogue itself — is nothing short of a message 
to mankind betokening the love of a universal God 
and the brotherhood of the human race. Bursting the 
bounds of locality and the limits of a family tradition, it is 
destined to become the religion of a larger humanity than 
any which is at present embraced either within the Western 
or the Eastern Churches of Christendom. Judaism, with 
its independence of the crushing dogma of the Fall and of 
the normal perdition of the human soul; Judaism, with its 
glowing optimism of free salvation to all human beings, 
with its consecrated fire of passionate devotion to a 
Being without form or shape, and with its fervid love 
of a tender Deity who is merciful and long-suffering, 
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has without doubt a future of statelier and of more 
soul-stirring magnitude than any religion which the 
history of the world has produced. The justification of 
long ages of separation, sometimes enforced from without, 
not infrequently established from within, will become 
manifest in the sight of those very people who have wailed 
and prayed over a so-called Christ-rejecting people. Con- 
tinuity will be established between one era in the history 
of this world-famed ancestral faith and another. The 
work of the Apostles in the first century of the Christian 
era will come to be regarded as an instalment of the 
Hebrew message to the world. Christianity, in its later 
and broader developments will carry with it so many 
tokens, one by one, of the simpler and sublimer Theism 
of which it is only the preparation. 

All this progress and advance depends upon the Jews 
themselves, upon those who are emancipated. It rests 
with us to elect between archeology and religion. The 
problem forces itself upon modern Jews here in Eng- 
land whether they will be content to keep their treasure 
locked up in dusty safes, and hidden from the view of 
mankind, or make it known and spread it broadcast. 

The whole of this problem resolves itself into the 
question of reform. Do the Jews themselves rightly 
understand what it is they have suffered for through the 
ages? Have they themselves a right conception of the 
faith which is in them? Are the Jewish people, as a body, 
conscious of the fact that their religion is essentially a 
universal religion, and that it is one which is specially 
capable of satisfying the natural cravings of the human 
soul? It is doubtful whether these facts have been 
realised. It is more than probable that under the dominion 
of Rabbinical prescription the ordinary view entertained 
by Jews and Jewesses of their religion is that it is entirely 
a family religion, and one not designed for the spiritual 
requirements of other people. It is not brought home to 
the conscience of the Jewish community that their fondest 
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prayers are those in which every religious nature in 
Christendom delights. The very fact that every’ nation 
of Christendom has unreservedly taken into its own 
language the prayers and hymns of the Jewish psalmists 
is a conclusive proof that Judaism, as expounded in those 
Psalms, is the religion of a much larger world than 
the people of Israel. Such a Psalm as the 148rd, to 
which I have already alluded, and a number of others, 
show that the religious genius of Israel has touched the 
keynote of the universal religious consciousness. The 51st 
Psalm is one more among many illustrations. Again, the 
1038rd, the 139th, and the 90th Psalms all reveal spiritual ex- 
periences which are neither national nor communal, because 
they are unspeakably human. It has never been suggested 
that compositions of this character have not proceeded out 
of the inmost sanctuary of the Jewish religion. Nor are we 
aware that either Greek or Roman has bequeathed to the 
Western World anything precisely of this nature. The real 
verities of Judaism are just those thoughts and aspirations 
to which Psalms like these give utterance, not its ritual or 
its rabbinical observances. The soul to which that wonderful 
verse in the 143rd Psalm is a reality, namely, “Teach me 
tu do thy will;..... thy spirit is good; lead me into 
the land of uprightness”— that soul has grasped the 
substance of spiritual religion which can never be bettered 
either by the most elaborate ritual or the most complex 
metaphysical creed. No religious voice in Europe could 
ever venture to dispute this proposition. Many have sought 
to fit into those words, and into others like them, some 
creed which was not in the mind of the person who first 
conceived them. But what we may claim for Judaism is 
that the thoughts, the strivings of every devout soul, are 
just those thoughts and those strivings which constitute 
the substance of the Hebrew Faith. A God, who is the 
perfection of love as well as the perfection of knowledge, 
is the highest Being who has ever been conceived. No race 
and no Church have contemplated a Deity with attributes 
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more universal than these. It was a retrogression on the 
part of Paul, when he stooped to represent God with 
human passions, requiring a compromise between the 
demands of his justice and the demands of his mercy. 
Paul, I would venture to submit, had not fully grasped 
the highest ideal of Deity as we find it in such Psalms as 
those I have mentioned, and in the Jewish Liturgy of a 
later date. We have in the New Testament and the 
Apocrypha other instances of the intensity with which 
individual Israelites had apprehended the Divine Being. 
“In my Father's house are many mansions,” and “In- 
asmuch as ye do it to the least of these ye do it 
unto me,” and “Pray to thy Father which is in secret,” 
are all so many fragments of religious genius, which 
abundantly testify to the universality of the religious 
idea as conceived by the spokesmen of the Jewish 
race. With his usual picturesque exaggeration the late 
Lord Beaconsfield’ observed in his life of Lord George 
Bentick that ‘‘ No one ever wrote under the inspiration of 
the holy spirit except a Jew.” There was development, 
however, in those writings, and one Jew excelled another 
time after time in his wider conception of a Universal 
God. More than one Rabbi of the middle ages has 
excelled some of the Apostles in his conception of 
God. But none of them have surpassed, if any 
have reached, the spiritual heights which were at- 
tained by the unknown Hebrew who composed the 
139th Psalm. Here we have the story of the indivi- 
dual soul, stripped of nationality and caste, in its 
personal and secret relations with the Divine Being. 
Here is likeness to God. Here is affinity between the 
created and immortal soul on the one hand, and the 
eternal Divine Fountain of Love on the other. In con- 
nection with such language terms like those of “Jew” 
and “Gentile” shrink into nothingness, and we have 
before us the abstract human and the abstract Divine 
singularly blended into a harmony, which can only be 
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likened to that of mother and child. The tenderness 
and catholicity of this Psalm unmask the false theory 
that, up till the Christian era, Judaism conceived 
a God of vengeance and a tribal God. If in the age 
of Christ reform within the Jewish community had been 
possible, a very different religious history would have 
followed from that which has disfigured the face of Europe 
for a thousand years and more. Still, in spite of the 
compromise of the first of those centuries, the spiritual 
genius of the House of Israel has slowly penetrated, the 
Western mind. In every translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as well as in their use in the New Testa- 
ment, we perceive the message of Judaism to mankind. 
At the present time we find in England a true religious 
bond between the educated Christian and the educated 
Jew. There is scarcely any difference at all between the 
Christian Theist and the Reformed Jew. If Jews and 
Christians would each in their turn recognise this bond, 
and seek to cultivate it, a new era would be initiated in 
the religious history of mankind. 

The special object of this essay is to place before my own 
brethren in race and creed the paramount claims of that kind 
of reform which seems essential to the furtherance of Israel’s 
mission. We stand in need at the present moment of 
@ loosening of the tie which has so long bound the ritual 
of one particular age to the changing religious sentiments 
of all subsequent ages, a tie which tends to suffocate those 
religious sentiments with the strings of an antique but 
outworn ritual. We require to adapt our eternal faith to 
the changed temperament and the altered education of 
new generations. The future triumph of Judaism can 
never be thwarted, but it may be delayed by a want of 
proportion in our estimate of the relation in which an 
historic ritual stands to permanent truths, So long as 
we permit our youth to discover that the first kindling 
of the religious flame within them takes place in a 
Christian place of worship and not in a Jewish one, we are 
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retarding the progress of our Mission. There is every 
reason why this grave difficulty, so loosely and lightly 
estimated by the general community of Jews, should 
speedily be obviated. When we have removed this one 
obstacle, then indeed will Jews and Christians be able to 
unite in the utterance of those striking words, “ Mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation, which shall be a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.” 


OswaLp Joun SIMON. 
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THE SECOND JEREMIAH. 


Now that the critical analysis of the Hexateuch has been 
carried to as high a degree of perfection as the subject 
admits, perhaps some scholar will find leisure to bestow 
adequate examination upon the structure and growth of 
the book of Jeremiah. It is but a humble contribution 
which the present paper offers to the required investigation. 
It aims merely at expressing such provisional results, with 
regard to a certain group of prophecies and narratives, as a 
student of the English version would wish to submit to the 
judgment of better qualified investigators. It deals, broadly 
speaking, with the prophecies of restoration contained in 
this book, especially in chaps. iii., xxx.-xxxiii., and l1., li. 
The third chapter will afford a starting-point for the 
inquiry. 

I am contented at the outset to assume the genuineness 
of verses 6-15, although I gather from a “ Critical Notice ” 
of Cornill’s Introduction to the Old Testament, in the 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW for July, 1892 (vol. IV., p. 
671, fifth par.), that that scholar regards them as a later, 
and presumably post-exilic, addition. But I imagine that 
in England, at all events, few will be found to agree with 
him. It must be remembered that at the epoch of Josiah’s 
reformation hardly more than a century had elapsed since 
the fall of Samaria, not more than fifty years since the 
supposed foreign immigration under Esar-haddon, or 
Assurbanipal (see Ezra iv. 2, 10, and Cheyne’s note on Isa. 
vii. 8). It is not likely that the exiles settled “in Halah, 
and in Habor, on the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
‘the Medes” (2 Ki. xvii. 6, xviii. 11), had in three generations 
lost all memory of the land of Israel, or the religion of 
Elisha and Hosea. Nor is it probable that after the fall of 
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Samaria the Israelitish population was exterminated, any 
more than that of Judah after the fall of Jerusalem (ef. 
2 Kings xxiv. 14, xxv. 12, 22, 26). And it seems to ba 
implied, or at least suggested, by 2 Kings xxiii. 15-20, 29, 
30, that Josiah actually extended his authority over the 
principal part of the former northern kingdom. Under 
these circumstances the coming to Zion of individual 
Israelites, as described in Jer. iii. 14, is exactly what might 
reasonably be expected ; we learn from xli.5 that something 
of the sort really happened, even after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The command to “proclaim these words 
towards the north, and say, ‘Return, thou backsliding 
Israel, saith Yahveh’” (iii. 12) has more appropriateness 
to the days of Josiah than to a later period; while the 
worship carried on “ upon every high mountain, and under 
every green tree,” which is denounced in verses 6, 13, is 
presumably identical with “the manner of the god of the 
land,” which the immigrants endeavoured to combine with 
the cultus of their own tutelary deities (2 Kings xvii. 24-41, 
esp. verse 27). Finally, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the passage before us is the original model of the more 
formal and detailed allegory in Ezek. xxiii. 

Here, then, is a terminus a quo for the series of pro- 
phecies under investigation; a genuine utterance of Jere- 
miah. In verse 16 we find what may for the present be 
regarded as a terminus ad quem—a post-exilic interpolation, 
irrelevant to the subject of the preceding verses, and con- 
nected with them by an artificial link (“ And it shall come 
to pass . . . inthose days”). It obviously refers to a 
special occasion, and not until the return from exile could 
that occasion arise. Not until the ark of Yahveh had 
perished, which could not be the case before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, and not until there was a question of 
reconstructing it, which could hardly occur before the 
rebuilding of the Temple, would there be any need for 
such an oracle as this: “They shall say no more, The ark 
of the covenant of Yahveh; neither shall it come to mind; 
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neither shall they remember it; neither shall they miss it; 
neither shall it be made any more.” For the old concep- 
tion of the local presence of Yahveh, the writer proceeds to 
substitute a new one: “At that time they shall call 
Jerusalem the throne of Yahveh; and all the nations shall 
be gathered unto it, to the name of Yahveh, to Jerusalem.” 
This verse is clearly related to Isa. ii. 2-4 = Micah iv. 1-3, 
and perhaps also to Isa. iv. 5; the former, according to 
Cornill (see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV., p. 669), 
“ Deutero-Isaianic ” ; the latter, “ Non-Isaianic,” according 
to Cheyne (Jbid., p. 564, vers. fin.) The concluding words: 
‘neither shall they walk any more after the stubbornness 
of their evil heart,” are referred to in Canon Driver’s list 
of Expressions Characteristic of Jeremiah (Introd., 4th ed., 
p- 257). But of course a particular expression, for the 
very reason that it is characteristic of the older prophet, 
may easily have been adopted by an imitator. Jf genuine, 
should not these words rather follow verse 15? All the 
parallel passages refer, not to the nations, but to Israel. 
A third note of time (“In those days”) brings us to a 
verse to which I shall have to refer in the sequel. Here it 
will be sufficient to observe that it presupposes the captivity 
as well of Judah as of Israel, and cannot, therefore, belong 
to the days of Josiah (verse 1). Ezekiel xxxvii. 15-28, 
shows clearly that even in the time of that prophet the 
hope of restoration and reunion for ali Israel was still 
strong and vivid. 

Another element in the criticism of this group of 
prophecies is afforded by chaps. 1]. and li., of which the late 
exilie date and “ Deutero-Isaianic” character are recog- 
nized, I believe, by Cheyne, Driver, and Cornill. It will 
therefore be easy and convenient to discuss these chapters 
before proceeding to the more difficult case of xxx.-xxxiii. 

Wellhausen (Art, “Israel,” sect. 10), adverts to the 
peculiar structure, the “constantly recurring lyrical 
parenthesis” of Isaiah xl. seg. The same structure charac- 
terises Jer. 1, li Not merely are separate passages 
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parallel to one another in thought and partly in language, 
but these alternate with other passages relating to other 
subjects, and are clearly distinguished from them by abrupt 
transitions. Transition, alternation, repetition, repetition 
with a difference; these are the marks which characterise 
the arrangement both of Isaiah xl. seg., and Jer. 1, li. It 
is plain that a composition of this nature is unusually 
liable to omissions, transpositions, and interpolations in the 
process of transcription; and assuredly the two chapters 
before us have not escaped these dangers. But, further, 
the prophet of Jer. 1., li. was, like the “Second Isaiah,” a 
student, and in some degree an imitator, of his pre- 
decessors. If, therefore, we find in the text under con- 
sideration a passage derived from some earlier prophetic 
author, it is difficult to be sure whether it is a quotation 
made by the writer, or an addition to his text, due to some 
ill-judging scribe; and the only proof of interpolation 
consists in the absolute irrelevance of the passage inserted. 
Such intrusive repetitions are of frequent recurrence 
throughout the Book of Jeremiah, and are by no means 
confined to it. One of them is to be recognised in the 
quotation from Hab. ii. 13, which forms the present con- 
clusion of the prophecy (li. 584). The first half of the 
verse is no doubt genuine, and no doubt misplaced. Per- 
haps it once stood at the end of verse 44, where we now 
read the feeble words, “yea, the wall of Babylon shall fall.” 
A more appropriate position might be found for it after 
verse 32, or perhaps verse 33. The true conclusion of the 
prophecy, in our present text, is verse 57, and verse 58 
must be regarded as an appendix (cf. Job xxxi. 38-40). 

The first great section concludes with 1. 31, 32, (“Behold, 
I am against thee, O Pride . . . . round about him”); and 
perhaps another section once concluded with the similar 
passage in li. 25,26; a third and last commencing with 
verse 27 (“Set ye up a standard in the land”). I decline 
to assume the prophet’s responsibility for the cento in 
1. 39-46, with its cool mechanical plagiarisms, or for the 
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irrelevant quotation of a fine passage from chap. x. 1-16 
(perhaps a work of the same author), which now fills verses 
15-19 of chap. li. The following verses (20-23) are again 
genuine, but surely misplaced. I should like to connect 
li. 20 with 1. 21, while 1. 22-25 would follow very appositely 
after li. 23. Another verse which appears out of place, in 
its present context, is 1.28. Let the reader try the effect 
of putting this verse where something equivalent seems 
absoiutely required, viz., before li. 10, noting, at the same 
time, the connection with 1le. 

The difficulty attaching to such transpositions is that 
while it might be easy to arrange the contents of these 
two chapters in a better order, we cannot be sure that we 
have restored the original sequence, especially as our 
present text may be defective as well as interpolated. 
But one safe and simple step might be taken to assist the 
student of the English Bible. Passages which are either 
spurious (¢.7., Jer. x. 11), or, if genuine, are certainly mis- 
’ placed (¢.g., Isaiah lvii. 1, 2), might be printed at the foot of 
the text which they now interrupt. I must add that in 
the two chapters under consideration, the peculiar structure 
to which I have referred is not adequately exhibited by 
the sub-paragraphs of the revised version. Let us take a 
single instance, which will be of further use, namely, the 
paragraph extending from verse 45 to verse 57 inclusive, of 
chap. li. The first section (45, 46) is connected by its sub- 
ject, not with the second (47, 48), but with the third 
(49-51). The second is connected by a close and curious 
parallelism with the fourth (52, 53). Then follows the 
conclusion (54-57). This should be clearly shown in type. 

The differences which distinguish verses 47, 48 from 
verses 52, 53 are no less noteworthy than the resemblances 
between these two sections. Compare especially the latter 
clauses of verse 47 (“And her whole land shall be ashamed; 
and all her slain shall fall in the midst of her”) with the 
last clause of verse 52 (“And through all her land the 
wounded shall groan ”), and both with the last half of Ezek. 
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xxvi. 15 (“When the wounded groan, when the slaughter is 
made in the midst of thee”). If now we compare the first 
part of verse 47 (“ Therefore, behold the days come, that I 
will do judgment upon the graven images of Babylon”), 
not only with the corresponding words in verse 52, but also 
with the commencement of verse 44 (“ And I will do judg- 
ment upon Bel in Babylon ”), and then turn to the opening 
verse of the entire prophecy (l. 2), where we read, “ Baby- 
lon is taken, Bel is put to shame; Merodach is dismayed ; 
her images are put to shame, her idols are dismayed ”; if, 
further, we compare li. 58a with the conclusion of verse 4+, 
and verse 57 with verse 39, the question cannot but present 
itself to any intelligent reader, which must be left to the 
Hebrew scholar to decide, whether we have not here, 
besides the intentional parallelism of the author, some 
evidence of a conflate text? Certainly, in 1. 2, it is tempt- 
ing to read simply, “Declare ye among the nations, and 
publish, and conceal not: Babylon is taken, Bel is put to 
shame, Merodach is dismayed,’ thus simplifying the text 
and improving the parallelism. The expression, “Set up a 
standard,” seems inappropriate in this place. In iv. 6 the 
standard is intended for the guidance of fugitives towards 
Zion (Cheyne). In li. 12, according to the same authority, 
it is carried before the army towards the walls of Babylon. 
In li. 27, like the ensign in Isaiah xiii. 2, it serves as a 
rallying-point to the invaders. But what purpose does 
it serve in 1. 2? Compare, however, Isa. xviii. 3 with 
Cheyne’s note, and perhaps Isa. lxii, 10; also (generally) 
Jer. xlvi. 14. 

The loose structure of chapters 1, li. renders it easy to 
distinguish the component parts of this prophecy, and 
especially to separate from the passages announcing the 
fall of Babylon those which relate to the restoration of 
Israel. Of these the most important are the first two, 
]. 4-7 (not 8) and 17-20; with which we must compare 
cautiously verses 33, 34; li. 5 (1. 28, as above) ; li. 10, 1le, 
24, 34, 35, 45, 46, 49-51. These verses admit of being 
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read consecutively, without regard to the context in which 
they occur—a phenomenon for which we may account 
either on the hypothesis of displacement or on that of 
interpolation. It is possible that a series of prophecies 
originally continuous, might be transcribed on to the 
margins of a roll containing the main utterance against 
Babylon, and, by a later copyist, be incorporated in the 
text. It is certain that 1. 4-7 and 17-20 are at least out 
of place in their present position, and interrupt the text in 
which they are embedded, and which, in turn, separates 
them from one another. But the remaining passages are 
more closely connected with the main text, the idea of 
Yahveh’s vengeance affording the link between the two 
elements. This is more especially the case in the latter 
part of chapter li, where verses 36, 37 can hardly be 
separated from those which immediately precede them, and 
verse 44 contains a clear reference to 34, “Bel” in the 
later corresponding to the “dragon” in the earlier verse. 
But it is precisely the latter portion of chapter li. which 
offers the strongest indications of a disordered text. On 
the whole I cannot hope to solve the critical problems 
raised by these two chapters. I shall be satisfied if I have 
advanced them a stage nearer to solution. 

I have already called attention to the notes of time 
(“ And it shall come to pass . . . in those days”; “ At that 
time” ; “ In those days”) which introduce the predictions 
interpolated in the genuine text of Jer. iii. (verses 16, 17, 
18). At the beginning of 1. 4-7, and at the conclusion of 
verses 17-20, we find a link of similar character (“ In those 
days, and in that time”). It will meet us again in xxxiii. 
15. I must also point out the agreement of 1. 4 with iii. 
18, as well as the important addition, “They shall go on 
their way weeping, and shall seek Yahveh their God,” 
apparently derived from iii. 21, 22, a genuine utterance of 
Jeremiah referring to Israel alone. There is a parallel 
passage in xxxi. 9. We may infer from 1. 5 that the 
prophetic writer is himself in Zion. Cf. xxxi. 8. 
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At this point it may be well to consider briefly the 
general character of the narratives in the book before us. 
I use the plural advisedly. There is no biography, no “ Life 
and Works” of Jeremiah, but merely a collection of his 
prophecies with narratives designed primarily to illustrate 
the particular occasions on which these prophecies were 
delivered. This is clearly recognised in the editorial system 
of titles. Compare especially i. 1-3, and xl. 1. It is plain 
that the latter supplements the former, and that, in the 
view of the compiler, the narrative even in xl.-xliv. was 
subordinate to the prophecy. Was the title in i. 1 
designed to include the narratives of the prophet as well 
as the word of Yahveh ? 

The whole collection originated in the first instance with 
Jeremiah himself, under the circumstances of which we are 
informed by the instructive account in chap. xxxvi. 
Presumably it contained at first all the prophecies older 
than the fourth year of Jehoiakim, and relating to Israel 
(verse 2) as well as Judah, which are now to be found in 
i-xxiv., followed by chap. xxv. (omissis omittendis), xlvi. 
3-12, xlvii. xlviii. (striking out the glaring interpolations), 
xlix. 1-33. To this original collection, reproduced after its 
destruction by Jehoiakim, many additions were sub- 
sequently made (xxxvi. 32). The prophet employed an 
amanuensis (Jdid.), and upon different occasions he may 
have employed many. This is perhaps, sufficient to account 
for the variations in orthography (Driver, Introd. O. T., 
p. 255, footnote 1) which distinguish chaps. xxvii.-xxix., 
as well as for the circumstance that while in xxvii. 2- 
XXviii. 4 the prophet speaks in his own person, at xxviii. 5, 
the narrative is taken up by another; the amanuensis, on 
this theory, now becoming the narrator. 

The interpolations in the text of chap. xxvii. as com- 
pared with that which lay before the Septuagint transla- 
tors, are well known. Here it is important to observe 
that their intention and effect is to supplement threats of 
servitude and exile by promises of ultimate retribution to 
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Babylon (verse 7), and restoration to Zion (verse 22). 
Very different was the attitude of Jeremiah. Far from 
denouncing judgment upon Babylon and her king for the 
wrongs done to Zion and Yahveh (I. 18, 28; li. 12, 35, etc.), 
he describes Nebuchadnezzar, not merely as Isaiah had 
described the King of Assyria (Isa. x. 5, e¢ seq.), as the un- 
conscious instrument, but as the actual servant of Yahveh, 
and he counsels the exiles, saying in the name of Yahveh, 
“Seek the peace of the city whither I have caused you to be 
carried away captive, and pray unto Yahveh for it: for in 
the peace thereof ye shall have peace.” I doubt if there is 
a single authentic utterance of Jeremiah predicting the 
restoration of Judah, and the destruction of Babylon. The 
passionate soul of the prophet went from gloom to gloom, 
and found peace only in submission. 

It is natural that the text of his writings should have 
been interpolated in a sense more favourable to the hopes 
of the exiles, or the aspirations of those who returned to 
Palestine. One very probable instance of this may be 
found in xxix. 10-14. The omission of these verses, as well 
as of verses 16-19 (Sept. omits 16-20), greatly improves the 
sequence of thought which may be traced in verses 8, 9, 15 
(20), 21-23. A far more striking case awaits our con- 
sideration. 

Jer. xxxii. commences with an editorial title and date of 
the usual type (verse 1), now followed by an explanatory 
parenthesis, which is entirely based on the narratives and 
denunciations in chaps. xxxvii. 11-21, xxxviii. 1-13, xxxiv. 
2, 3,and perhaps (in verse 5, the last clause) on xxxvii. 10. 
This parenthesis (verses 2-5) contains nothing original 
except the second clause of verse 5: “and there shall he be 
until I visit him,” which is not to be found in the corres- 
ponding passage of chap. xxxiv., and resembles one inter- 
polated in xxvii. 22. These verses then may be dismissed 
from consideration. 

The prophecy to which the title in xxxii. 1 originally 
stood prefixed may now be found in verses 28-35 of the 
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same chapter: an utterance perfectly consistent in thought 
and style with the oft-repeated threatenings of the pro- 
phet. Chap. xxxiii. begins, “Moreover the word of Yahveh 
came unto Jeremiah the second time, while he was yet shut 
up in the court of the guard, saying”—and then by a 
manifest interpolation (verses 2, 3) the text strays into the 
Janguage of IJ. Isaiah. But in verses 4, 5, we have still 
preserved the second oracle, to which xxxiii. 1 refers. These 
two passages (xxxii. 28-35 and xxxiii. 4, 5) are the only 
parts of the chapters in which they occur that can with 
safety be ascribed to Jeremiah. As usual, they contain 
nothing but unrelieved threatening. The text has been 
interpolated in a directly contrary sense. 

The formal composition in xxxii. 17-23 is classed by 
Cornill (JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, IV., p. 671) among 
“later additions.” And no wonder. But the pedantic 
legalism of the preceding narrative (verses 6-16) is equally 
remote from the character of Jeremiah. The hand of the 
Scribe is manifest in both, and contrasts very curiously 
with the heroic spirit of faith and patriotism implied in the 
thing related. The analogy between this narrative and 
the well-known parallel in Roman history is perhaps not 
an accident. It is, of course possible that the elaborate 
prayer in verses 17-23 belongs to a stage of interpolation 
yet later than the narrative in which it is embedded, and 
this supposition is encouraged by a comparison of verse 27 
with the last clause of verse 17. In the narrative the 
prophet needs to be reminded of the very truth which has 
already been expressed in the prayer. (Cp. Gen. xviii. 14.) 
To the narrator of verses 6-16, 24-27, must also be 
ascribed verses 36 and 43, 44; perhaps also xxxiii. 10, 11, 
of which the concluding clauses, with their liturgical and 
ritual allusions, may have been added by the same hand as 
xxxii. 17-23. But the discussion of chap. xxxiii. must be 
postponed to the last. 

Canon Cheyne (whose name must not be mentioned 
without a general acknowledgment of my innumerable 
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obligations to his writings, especially with regard to many 
references to parallel passages, which I owe to his Exposi- 
tion in the Pulpit Commentary) remarks on chap. xxx.: 
“ This and the three next chapters form a kind of book in 
themselves.” This observation is not applicable to xxxii. 1 


(2-5), 28-35, and xxxiii. 1, 4,5. But it applies in its full 


force to the collection of prophecies which we have now to 
consider. It is prefaced (xxx. 2) by a convenient fiction 
(Cp. li. 59-64), the reason for which is assigned in verse 
3,in a manner which indicates the date and occasion of 
publication, viz., the return from exile. It is at once ob- 
servable that, as in chap. iii. 18 ; 1. 4-7, 17-20, these prophe- 
cies predict the restoration as well of Israel as of Judah 
(verses 3, 4; Cp. xxxi. 1). The following verses are devoid 
of originality. If there is anything in this chapter that is 
Jeremiah’s, it is to be found in verses 5, 6, and 12-15. But 
as a whole, the chapter seems to be the work of a collector 
and student of former prophetic utterances. It may, how- 
ever, be worth while to suggest that the omission of verses 
10, 11, in the LXX. is a consequence of the transposition 
by which chaps. xlvi.-li. are made to follow xxv. 13. In this 
place the promise to Israel is surely more appropriate 
than as an appendix to a prophecy against Egypt (xlvi. 
27, 28). The Deutero-Isaianic character of verse 10 has 
often been noticed. With the latter clauses of this verse, 
compare Micah iv. 4. Another Deutero-Isaianic touch 
may be noted in the latter part of verse 17, and a third 
(the promised multiplication, cf. iii. 16),in verse 19. In 
verse 13 we read, “ There is none to plead thy cause”; In 
]. 34 and li. 36, Yahveh himself will plead the cause, in the 
former passage of Israel and Judak, in the latter of Jeru- 
salem. The rather perplexing logic of xxx. 15, 16 (“be- 
cause thy sins were increased, I have done these things 
unto thee. Therefore, all they that devour thee, shall be 
devoured,”) may be understood by reference to 1. 7, 17, 18. 
Cp. Isa. x. 5 et seg., Zech. i. 15; also Jer. ii. 3, where I 
strongly suspect that the concluding clauses of the verse 
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are an addition to the genuine text. There can be little 
doubt that the prediction in xxx. 18 of the rebuilding of 
city and palace is most appropriate to the age of the 
return. But all hesitation on this point is removed by 
verses 20, 21, “ Their children also shall be as aforetime, 
and their congregation shall be established before me, 
and I will punish all that oppress them. And their prince 
shall be of themselves, and their ruler shall proceed from 
the midst of them.” This is the language of a contempo- 
rary describing the constitution, the aspirations, and the 
dangers of the post-exilic community. The latter part 
of verse 21 may be compared with Zech. iii. 7. Verse 22, 
omitted by the Sept. is no doubt spurious, being derived 
from Hos. ii. (the last verse), or from the passage which 
at present breaks the connection between Hos. i. and ii. 
In Jer. xxiii. 19, 20, the remarkable section “ concerning 
the prophets” is interrupted by the two eloquent verses, 
which are repeated at the end of chapter xxx. In both 
cases they conclude with an obvious gloss. For the 
motive which led to their insertion, compare Isa. xl. 2, and 
Jer. xvi. 18a. They were construed as implying that 
the wrath of Yahveh had at last been appeased by the 
execution of his judgments, They offer, at least in the 
English version, a curious parallel to the phraseology of 
Hos. xi. 9. 

There is a break, and a difference, between chapters 
xxx. and xxxi. The former, excepting verses 18-21, con- 
tains little that is original. The latter includes passages 
of the highest originality and beauty. It is connected 
with chapter xxx. by a conventional link (“ At that time”), 
which serves to introduce a prophecy distinguished by the 
fact that it refers primarily to the restoration not of 
Judah and Jerusalem, but of Ephraim and Samaria. This 
extends as far as verse 22. It must be observed that, as 
in J. 5, the standpoint is that of Zion (xxx. 6, 8, 12). 
Possibly the original text of the prophecy has undergone 
expansion at the hands of an editor, As it stands it 
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presents many indications of post-exilic date. Cheyne notes 
on verse 8, “The word for company is ‘ kahal,’ the proper 
word in the Pentateuch for the Israelitish national ‘ con- 
gregation.’” And Wellhausen (Pro/eg., English translation, 
p. 387), discussing the language of the Priestly Code, 
includes among the characteristic expressions. of Gen. i., 
both the verbum creandi employed in Jer. xxxi. 22, and 
also (p. 389, under Gen. i. 27), another expression in the 
same verse. It seems difficult to explain the concluding 
clause, except as a proverbial expression for a miraculous 
reversal of ordinary conditions. But we may compare 
xxx. 6, and note that this verse also affords Wellhausen a 
parallel to Gen. i. 27. These, however, are matters for the 
Hebraist. Yet I cannot omit a reference to the weird 
vision in iv. 23 et seg. which yields another allusion to 
Gen. i. (2), and a striking contrast to the style of Jeremiah. 
Upon a more detailed examination we may note that verses 
2, 3, offer parallels to li. 50 (“The people which were left 
of the sword,” and “from afar.”—Cheyne). In verse 2, the 
wilderness is the place of grace, as in Hosea ii. 14, 15 
(cp. Jer. ii. 2). But the analogy between the exodus from 
Egypt and that from Babylon, between the wilderness of 
Sinai and that of Syria, was constantly present to the 
prophets of the Return. If verse 3 is intended to describe 
a vision, we may find its conclusion in verse 26. Contrast 
the stern words of Jeremiahin xxiii. 25-32: no literary 
fictions there. In verse 4, the “ virgin of Israel” suggests 
comparison with xviii. 13. 

Parallels to II. Isaiah may be noticed in verse 3 (Is. liv. 8, 
10), verse 8 (Is. xxxv. 5, 6, xlii. 16), verse 9b (Is. xxxv. 8, 
xl. 3, the highway, ep. Ezr. viii. 21; Is. xlviii. 21, xlix. 10, 
the waters), verse 10 (Is. xl. 15, “nations” and “ isles” ; 
liv. 7, antithesis between former wrath and present mercy ; 
xl. 11, flock and shepherd), verse 11 (Is. xxxv. 11, e¢ sepe, 
“ransomed” and “redeemed ”), verse 12 ad fin. (Is. xxxv. 
10), and the preceding clause, which contains an expression 
found also in Is, lviii. 11 (Cheyne tn loco), and nowhere else. 
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These verses at least must be pronounced Deutero-Isaianic. 
The promise of comfort in verse 13 may also be compared 
with Is. xl. and Ixi. ad init. 

I have already noticed the parallels to li. 50 in verses 2, 
3 (cp. xxx. 10, “from afar”), to 1.5 at the end of verse 8 
(“hither”), and to 1 4 in verse 9 (“weeping”); with 
verse 11 cf. 1. 34, already cited under xxx. 13; and ef. 
Ex. iv. 22, 23 with Jer. xxxi. 9, ad fin. and 1.33. In 
verse 17 we have a parallel to the expression in xxix. 11 
(an interpolated passage). Finally, verse 18 should be 
compared with Hos. x. 11, verse 9¢ with Hos. xi. 1, 3, and 
verse 20 with Hos. xi. 8. 

At verse 23 the subject changes from Ephraim to Judah. 
The passage is introduced by a formula—“ Yet again” — 
which occurs repeatedly in the following chapters, and 
might fairly be described as the key-note of their later 
portions. We have a glimpse of the restored community, 
not only Jerusalem, but “Judah and the cities thereof” 
(cp. Neh. xi. 1-3), the agricultural and pastoral population. 
The expressions of verse 25 are parallel to those of verse 
14. The section concludes with verse 26, already noticed. 
Although some portions of it appear more original than 
others, it seems impossible to draw a clear line of demarca- 
tion between them. Both share the same peculiar unction, 
the sweetness and the pathos of revived hope. I am com- 
pelled to infer that this student and imitator of former 
prophecies, in the days of the Return, was himself a 
prophet of no mean order. 

The latter part of chap. xxxi. falls into four sections, 
three of which commence with the same solemn announce- 
ment: “ Behold, the days come, saith Yahveh ” (ep. xxx. 3, 
li. 47, 52). In verse 28, as in xxxii. 41 and xxxiii. 7, there 
is an obvious reference to i. 10, 12 (ep. xviii. 7-9, and xlv. 4). 
The principle expressed here, and in xxxii. 42, is that 
which has governed the whole series of additions to the 
text of Jeremiah, excepting such as are due to mere in- 
corporations of marginal glosses (often originating in the 
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same motive), or perhaps in some cases to an aimless love 
of expansion on the part of the copyist (e¢.g., the interpola- 
tions in chap. xlviii., and, I think, chap. 1. 39-46). The 
promises of Jeremiah (¢g., vii. 3-7, xviii. 8, 11) were con- 
ditional upon national repentance, and the response which 
his warnings met with left him no hope of the fulfilment 
of that condition (ii. 25, xviii. 12). Here, on the contrary, 
its fulfilment is assumed. Chap. xxxi. 29, 30, introduced 
by one of the characteristic formule which we have so 
often had occasion to notice, is evidently based upon Deut. 
xxiv. 16 and the well-known teaching of Ezekiel (esp. 
Ezek. xviii. 2). Here the implication is that in the age of 
the Return the people of Yahveh should no longer suffer 
punishment for the sins of a past generation, not without 
a warning against the recurrence in individual cases of the 
same offences. 

The second of these sections (verses 31-34) contains the 
famous prophecy of the “new covenant.” Like the verses 
which immediately precede it, it is based on the teaching 
of Ezekiel (Ezek. xi. 19, 20, xxxvi. 26-28, xxxvii. 26, 27). 
There is no evidence to connect it with Jeremiah, no ground 
for separating it from the prophecies with which it is so 
closely associated. The covenant of Josiah, of which 
Jeremiah was a preacher (chap. xi.), the covenant of 
Zedekiah, of which he had denounced the breach (chap. 
xxxiv.), had alike failed of fulfilment. In the time of the 
Exile the need of a new and lasting, because inward and 
spiritual, covenant, began to be felt in a few lofty minds. 
Of such a covenant our Second Jeremiah was an evangelist. 
The son of Hilkiah was the prophet of despair, the author 
of these chapters was a prophet of hope. 

Closely parallel with the sections just discussed is that 
in xxxii. 37-42. It has no connection whatever with the 
verses which now precede and follow it, and which refer 
respectively to the city of Jerusalem and the acquisition of 
landed property. It is possible that this passage should 
change places with xxxi. 38-40, a detailed prediction of the 
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rebuilding of Jerusalem, which affords parallels, or at least 
points of contact with Neh. iii. 1, xii. 39, Zech. xiv. 10, 
and Neh. iii. 28. In ch. xxxii. 38 observe the agreement 
with what is probably a wrong reading in Ezek. xi. 19, 
where see Davidson’s note. In xxxii. 39 the words “ for 
the good of them, and of their children after them ” seem 
out of place. Perhaps they should follow verse 41. In 
verse 40 “to do them good ” is manifestly an insertion from 
the next verse. 

The passages which remain to be considered have been 
handed down to us in such a state of disorder as can hardly 
be accounted for, except by the combination of distinct 
recensions to form our present text. A comparison of 
xxxi, 35-37 with xxxiii. 17-22 and 23-26, or of xxxiii. 12, 
13 with verses 10, 11, and xxxii. 43, 44, goes far to prove 
the existence of three such recensions. I am led to con- 
jecture that the scribe to whom we owe the narrative of 
the purchase of the field in Anathoth, when interpolating 
that story in a genuine chapter of the book of Jeremiah 
(a chapter which may, however, have received previous 
additions), incorporated in his work prophecies which 
originally formed the sequel of ch. xxxi., and the conclusion 
of the “book” mentioned in xxx. 2, the work of our 
“Second Jeremiah.” It is, indeed, not improbable that the 
scribe’s narrative with the promises of restoration included 
in it was designed as a substitute for the genuine text in 
XXxili. 28-35, xxxiii. 4, 5, and that a still later hand has 
thrown both together. In either case there resulted a 
mixture of three elements in that portion of the text which 
extends from xxxii. 37 to the end of ch. xxxiii., with which 
must be compared xxxi. 35-40. Subsequent transcription 
and conflation have made confusion worse confounded. 

In ch. xxxiii. 6-9 two different forms of text, referring to 
the city and the people respectively, have apparently been 
thrown into one. See especially the beginning of verse 6, 





1 Cf. Cheyne on Jer. iii. 8, referring to Ezek. xxiii. 13. 
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and the end of verse 9. Of the alternative readings now 
incorporated in the text of verse 8, one pair may have 
originally referred to the city. In verse 9 the omission of 
the subject may perhaps be due to the existence of variants, 
viz., “Israel” and “ Jerusalem,” as in xxiii. 6 and xxxiii. 16. 
But on a comparison of xiii. 11 and xxxii. 37-42,I am 
inclined to suppose that the whole passage, at least from 6 
onwards, originally referred to the people, and should follow 
immediately upon xxxii. 42. 

Another instance of conflation saute aux yeux at the end 
of verse 10. The second occurrence in that verse of ‘the 
words “ without man and without beast,” is presumably a 
variant for “ without inhabitant,” which has been stupidly 
foisted into the text. Verses 10,11 are a mere cento, the 
opening of which is modelled on that of the following 
passage. The middle clauses of verse 11 are perhaps an 
addition to the text by the same hand as xvii. 26 and 
xxxil. 17-23. 

In verses 12, 13, we have an original and beautiful pro- 
phecy, which may well be connected with xxxi. 23, 24. It 
is desirable to quote it in full :—* Thus saith the Lorp of 
hosts: Yet again shall there be in this place, which is 
waste, without man and without beast, and in all the cities 
thereof, an habitation of shepherds causing their flocks to 
lie down. In the cities of the hill country, in the cities of 
the lowland, and in the cities of the south, and in the 
land of Benjamin, and in the places about Jerusalem, and 
in the cities of Judah, shall the flocks again pass under the 
hand of him that telleth them, saith the Lorn.” It is an 
idyll of pastoral life. In a passage (Jer. xvii. 19-27), 
which, according to Kuenen (see JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, IT., 319), belongs to the period of Ezra, and which 
is apparently connected with Neh. xiii. (especially verse 19) 
the same picturesque enumeration is repeated with some 
slight variations and a different predicate (verse 26). 
“ And they shall come from the cities of Judah [et cetera], 
bringing burnt-offerings, and sacrifices, and oblations, and 
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frankincense, and bringing sacrifices of thanksgiving, unto 
the house of the Lorp” (Cp. xxxiii. 11 ad fin). It is a 
solemn picture of national worship. 

In xxxii. 44, the Scribe who narrates the purchase of the 
field in Anathoth has chosen the same model for imitation, 
with yet another predicate: “Men shall buy fields for 
money, and subscribe the deeds, and seal them, and call 
witnesses.” It is a paradise of lawyers’ clerks. 

The concluding section of chap. xxxiii. (verses 14-26) is 
omitted in the Septuagint version, presumably because it 
contains matter which had been already given in other 
forms. Nevertheless, the forms in which it here occurs are 
worthy of close consideration. The passage commences 
with the same solemn formula which we have already en- 
countered in xxxi. 27, 31, 38. Then follows immediately 
a reference to a former word of Yahveh, which may be 
taken to allude to xxx. 1, 4, but more probably to the pro- 
phecy which is next quoted from chap. xxiii. 5, 6. I do not 
believe that this prophecy is the utterance of Jeremiah. 
Introduced by the same formula, it appears to me written 
in the same spirit as the prophecy of the new covenant in 
chap. xxxi.,and the cognate passages which we have lately 
considered in chapters xxxii. and xxxili. Chap.. xxiii. 
1-8 seems to me closely analogous to Ezek. xxxiv. and 
XXXvii. (vers. fin.). In Zech. vi. it is apparently applied to 
Zerubbabel. (See Q. P. B.). Here it is quoted with two 
or three noteworthy variations. The clause, “he shall reign 
as king and deal wisely,” is altogether omitted. Compare 
the expressions of xxx. 21 and Ezek. xl.-xlviii., as well as 
the mutilation of the text in Zech. vi. sup. cit. There came 
a time when a king was no longer hoped for, and probably 
not desired. Instead of reading, “In his days Judah shall 
be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely,” our text runs, “ In 
these days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell 
safely.” The hope of restoration for Ephraim was growing 
dim. Finally, instead of the royal name which appears 
required by the context in chap. xxiii,“ Yahveh is our 
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righteousness” becomes a title of Jerusalem. Both the 
place and epoch of the compiler are thus suggested. (Cf. 
Cheyne in /oco). 

In xxxiili. 17-22, Tbid. 23-26, and xxxi. 35-37, we have 
apparently three recensions of a single oracle. Of these 
the least authentic is that in chap. xxxi. The latter part 
of verse 35 is derived from Is. li. 15, and is here quite irre- 
levant. What is meant by giving the ordinances of moon 
and stars for a light by night? And in verse 37 what 
parity exists between protasis and apodosis? These are 
merely confused reminiscences of what is more accurately 
given in xxxiii. 20-22, where there isa real analogy between 
the immutable “ laws of nature” and the.everlasting cove- 
nant with David, and again between the innumerable stars 
of heaven, or the countless grains of sand upon the sea- 
shore, and the unnumbered progeny here promised. The 
most remarkable feature of this passage is the identifica- 
tion of Priests and Levites, which seems to show that we 
are still in an age when the programme of Ezekiel and the 
assumptions of the Priestly Code are as yet unknown or 
unaccepted. It may be questioned whether the clauses 
which relate to “ the priests the Levites” are not an addi- 
tion to the original text. In verse 26 the “two families” 
referred to in the popular saying of verse 24 are identified 
with the “seed of Jacob and of David.” But it is perhaps 
more probable that this saying, which may be compared 
with many cited by Ezekiel, originally bore reference to 
the house of Israel and the house of Judah. (Wellhau- 
sen, Prol., Eng. Trans., p. 141). 

I do not think I have expressly stated in the foregoing 
paper my general conclusion, that Jer. iii. 16-18; xxx., 
xxxi., and (at least in part) xxiii. 1-8, and xxxiii. 14-26; 
1. 4-7 and 17-20, and other portions of 1.-li. relating to the 
restoration of Israel and Judah; as well as clauses inter- 
polated in ii. 3, and xvi. 18, are all the work of a single 
student and imitator of former prophecies, whom I have 
ventured to name the “ Second Jeremiah.” 
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I have accomplished my task, undertaken, in the first 
instance, for my own satisfaction, and with a view to clear 
up the perplexing problems presented by this group of 
chapters, problems which I found either passed over in 
silence or most inadequately treated in every English book 
accessible to me. This may perhaps excuse the paradox of 
an essay in Old Testament criticism by an amateur equally 
ignorant of Hebrew and German. It may be justified by 

.Some measure of success. The results reached in such a 
manner must be very largely provisional. It is probable 
that a critical survey of the whole book would in part con- 
firm and in part serve to correct them. I have, perhaps, 
thrown some light on “the method of the editor of 
Jeremiah.” It is right to say that I have not had the 
opportunity of consulting the article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. But I gather that it no longer represents the 
matured views of its distinguished author. I am unable 
to use the work of Stade, and though I have read with 
care the letters of Sir H. Howorth to The Academy on the 


subject of the “First Book of Esdras,” yet as I am not 
qualified to test his conclusions, I have not ventured to 
adopt them. But I hope that a more careful sifting of 
exilic and post-exilic prophecy may throw fresh light on 
the history of the Return. 





ADDENDA. 


Tue proper sequel of Jer. iii. 1-5 is to be found in verses 19, 20, and 
that of verses 6-15 in iii. 21-iv.2. The latter part of iv. 2 is, how- 
ever, an exilic or post-exilic addition. It should be followed imme- 
diately by iii. 16-18. 

It may be worth while to remark that, as the text stands, all three 
sections of Jer. xxxiii. 14-26 (sc. verses 14-16, 17-22, 23-26) contain 
explicit promises to the seed of David, but no such reference 
occurs, where we might expect to find it, in xxx. 21, or in xxxi. 
35-37. 

The consideration of these Davidic prophecies suggests a fresh 
examination of those in the books of Amos and Hosea. I confess it 
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is surprising to me that any one should assign to the age of Amos 
the ;assage which forms an appendix rather than a conclusion to the 
book bearing his name. What connection, other than complete con- 
trast, is there between these promises of restoration and the threats 
of searching judgment which precede them? In what sense could 
the tabernacle of David be regarded as fallen while his descendants 
still reigoed over Judah ? If verses 13, 14 were found in any part of 
Isaiah, who would hesitate to ascribe them to the “Great Unknown” ? 
If now we note the formule which. introduce verses 11 and 13, and 
which so often serve to attach exilic or post-exiliv additions to the 
text of Isaiah and Jeremiah respectively, and if we also observe the 
imitation of Jeremiah in verse 15, we must, I think, admit that the 
ascription of these verses to Amos is quite unjustifiable. ; 

One object of such additions was clearly to counterbalance the 
terrible predictions to which they were appended, and perhaps to 
avert or limit their fulfilment. The latter part of Hosea i. 10 (Ch. 
ii. 1 in Heb.), and also chap. ii. 1 (Eng.) are probably deprecatory 
glosses of this kind. If with these two omissions we transfer this 
passage to the end of chap. iii., the conclusion of what has been called 
the first book of Hosea will stand as follows :— 

“ For the children of Israel shall abide many days without king, 
and without prince, and without sacrifice, and without pillar, and 
without ephod or teraphim {afterward shall the children of Israel 
return, and seek Yahveh their God, and David their king ; and shall 
come with fear unto Yahveh and to his goodness in the latter days, 
And it shall come to pass that the number of the children of Israel 
shail be as the sand of the sea, which cannot be measured nor numbered. 
And the children of Judah and the children of Israel shall be 
gathered together, and they shall appoint themselves one head, and 
shall go up from the land], for great shall be the day of Jezreel.” 

The whole passage which I have enclosed in brackets is, I believe, 
an interpolation belonging to the age of the Return. Note the oft- 
repeated promise of an increase in numbers, so needful to the restored 
community. And compare i. 11 (Eng.) with Jer. iii. 18, and 1. 4. 
The last clause of this verse is genuine, and involves a reference to 
i. 5, In that which immediately precedes it, I am compelled to think, 
against my instructor, that “ the land of captivity (as Kimchi, 
following the Targum) is intended.” 

The book of Micah will require separate treatment. 


Grey HuBErRT SKIPWITH. 
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MISS SMITH: A PROTEST. 


Miss Smita, about to knock for admission at the doors 
of Judaism, has engaged counsel to argue her case, to 
make it clear that her conversion is not an “immoral” 
act. She wishes to become a Jewess because her inten led 
husband is a Jew, and he “is unwilling to marry one not 
born a Jewess unless she consents to jxin his religion.” 
With a true appreciation of the real question at issue, her 
counsel admits that, “as it is she who seeks Judaism, and 
not Judaism which seeks a convert, the onus of defending 
her action falls on her. It is she, and not Judaism, that 
must plead in justification.” I readily accept the point; 
and though, like her counsel, I cannot speak in the name 
of Judaism, but only in my own name, out of anxiety for 
the future of my faith; and for the uninterrupted transmis- 
sion of its distinctive teachings and ordinances, I venture to 
utter this protest against the acceptance of the justification, 
and will endeavour to show cause why the plea should 
be rejected. I will only pause to say that I sincerely 
congratulate Miss Smith upon having retained the services 
of so tactful and thoughtful an advocate. His skill and 
ability have certainly gained her a fair hearing, and won 
respect for her. 

Miss Smith bases her claim to admission into the fold of 
Judaism upon the ground, mainly, that her intended hus- 
band has met her “ half-way,” and that thus there was 
every prospect of her becoming “as much of a Jewess as 
he is of a Jew.” The statement of give and take under- 
lying this description is no doubt true in fact. The 
man, in his desire to enter into marriage with Miss 
Smith, is perfectly willing to smooth away difficulties 
that offer a serious impediment to their union. He 
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goes forth to meet her, and drops on the road much 
of what is distinctly personal to a “ conglomerate ” Judaism. 
This satisfies the lady, and stands in vindication of her 
marrying one for whom she had to give up something ; it 
satisfies him and forms his excuse for allying himself to 
one who is so anxious to remove obstacles to their agree- 
ment. But does it satisfy Judaism? It is Judaism that 
is to be satisfied, not the individual. The future bride- 
groom is presumably of the class labelled “liberal” Jew, 
and the liberal Jew and the liberal Christian, we are 
told, “ finding that their actual religious opinions ‘are 
closely similar, may argue that it is only an artificial 
barrier which separates their union.” I confess, I would 
rather that the Jew here were not adjectived at all. It 
is Judaism—the religion of the Jew without an adjec- 
tive—that will probably be affected more or less seriously, 
and I cannot clearly define to myself such a rela- 
tion between the “liberal” Jew and an unadjectived 
Judaism, which connects him in anything more than 
race with the religion into which he was born. Religion 
is a matter of conviction. I have rarely been able to 
ascertain what are the convictions of the liberal Jew and 
to fix them. Mr. Abrahams describes them variously and 
negatively. They can neither be enumerated nor examined. 
We get lists of what they exclude, but these leave the 
mind uncertain. As a rule the matter reduces itself to 
a question of Jewish parentage. The liberal Jew our 
writer outlines is one who has thrown off the burden of 
every feature that differentiates Judaism from any other 
rnonotheistic belief; at best it can be said of him (and I 
clo not lightly esteem the description) that he believes in 
one God and in leading a moral life. Generally he is un- 
willing to commit himself fully to both these confessions, 
his conception of a God at all being altogether hazy. 
But he acquiesces cordially in the virtue of morality. I do 
not know if it is intended that the “liberal Christian” 
advances towards him as far as this, so that they may meet 
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upon a common platform. If Miss Smith is this liberal 
Christian, few will blame her for fulfilling the conditioa 
antecedent to her marriage. I can see no stumbling-block 
to such a Jewess marrying such a Jew. This concerns 
them. But the real point raised, whether Judaism shall 
welcome to its fold one who would enter through the back- 
door and up the back stairs,is a grave one. A convert—- 
to be worth anything to the new religion—must start with 
the conviction of the pre-eminence of that religion, and be 
imbued with something like an enthusiasm for its cardinal 
teachings. If the question is merely one of expediency 
(viz., whether it is expedient to turn a cleaf ear to such ap- 
plicants for admission into the fold), I give in at once. Not 
the religion, but the community in its corporate capacity, 
could not afford to turn adrift those asking to enter upon 
these terms. I¢ is not the religion which compounds the disloyalty 
of a lip-concersion, but the body politic. Expediency—that 
mighty factor in the arrangement of human affairs—winks 
at it. But it is possible to conceive that expediency may 
have to face round; that the inexpedient to-day may be- 
come the urgently expedient to-morrow. Suppose, as ‘our 
writer seems to foreshadow, these marriages—in the near 
future—increase largely ; will it be an access of strength 
or an agent of weakness to the religion to have a following 
of an appreciable number of families resulting from these 
unions? Ezra showed no hesitation in his dealing with 
the difficulty when—in an aggravated form—it pressed 
itself upon him. It was hardly a question of maintaining 
the purity of the race with him: the religious aspect 
weighed heavily against the wives of heathen origin, 
even though they were presumably converted to Judaism. 
Suppose, I say, the prediction came to, pass—are we pre- 
pared to reckon with the possible consequences? Miss 
Smith would no doubt argue through the mouth of her 
advocate that even then the effect would not be serious, 
because a certain sort of attachment did spring up between 
her and her adopted faith, or, in other words—her own— 
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“she did eventually feel that Judaism was a religion that 
offered enough to her to induce her to break even the 
feeble bonds that attached her to her past, and to accept a 
new spiritual future.” Let us see, by her own showing, 
what “new spiritual future” her Judaism offers her. 

The “new spiritual future” to which she awoke upon 
coming to closer quarters with Judaism was the result of 
the “charm” and the “novel” attraction which the ob- 
servance of our religious ceremonies had for her. Hope 
and pride swell within us as we take in the meaning of 
this. We are not so proud of the novelty of the attraction 
as of its “charm.” But the vanishing point of ceremony 
is reached when we are made to see it through her glasses. 
She is perfectly candid. She describes her circle with a 
straightforwardness and an appreciation of their religious 
practice which do her distinct credit, and speak eloquently 
of her powers of observation. She discriminates perfectly. 
“She found where these customs seriously interfered with 
convenience the customs mostly went to the wall.” Pre- 
cisely so; one begins to understand how it was she found 
it so easy to throw off the bonds of the past and accept 
such a new spiritual future. There is something absolutely 
comforting, and indeed convincing, in the religion which 
made convenience the head corner-stone of its fabric. “ That 
her adoption of Judaism would involve the adoption of 
some strange customs she knew. She knew that she would 
be expected to keep the Passover, perhaps to fast on the 
Day of Atonement, and to learn a few words of Hebrew. 
But she had been to even so-called orthodox Synagogues 
in which ‘leaven’ had been moralised away, and she had 
heard from Jewish pulpits that fasting counted for very 
little.” Has Miss Smith been fortunate enough to light 
upon the circle of the votaries of that higher Judaism which 
is all spirit and no body, and which while taxing the whole 
poetical faculty of the worshipper, leaves him free to live 
exactly—within the bounds of morality—according to his 
own inclination? If so, I can hardly conceive that her ac- 
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ceptance of its tenets opens out a really nev spiritual future. 
But it is the unadjectived Judaism that she has presumably 
in view. If so, does it not breathe a contempt for that 
religious system to knock at its doors and claim admission 
with the confession upon the lips that the observances, 
which the average Jew holds as binding, it is permitted to 
“moralise”” away? Is it because a Jewish preacher may 
take the opportunity upon Kippur of earnestly pleading with 
his flock, not to regard fasting as the be-all and end-all of the 
Day, that, therefore, it “counted for very little”? As well 
accuse Isaiah of an absolute scorn for the institution because 
his famous sermon brought to the front the moral, social 
and domestic duties—besides other religious obligations— 
which were included in a proper observance of the Atone- 
ment, and because he lashed those to whom it was a fust 
and nothing more! “The ceremonies of Judaism when 
lightly borne, as ‘liberal’ Jews bear them, thus even prove 
a charm rather than a deterrent to an outsider.” Does the 
charm consist in viewing them at a distance, and having 
nothing to do with them? Does the “liberal” Jew who 
throws them overboard also find a charm in them ? It would 
be interesting to have his statement. 
The rest of the argument reveals unexpected “ points” 
and cleverly summarised contentions. The way Miss Smith 
‘proves that Judaism was not a belief in which she passively 
concurred, but that it was a system actively “enticing” to 
her, is a neat bit of reasoning, only the reader must start 
from her standpoint. I confess Iam scarcely able to de- 
cide what that standpoint is. I have not been able to 
conjure up a clear picture of the would-be convert who 
“felt more and more drawn to the prayer-book used in the 
Cheder of the Chevra ;” “ who was at first astonished, after- 
wards charmed, to hear that traditional Judaism thought a 
good deal more of tradition than it did of the Bible”; 
whose views coincided with those of the man she met, who 
had outgrown the old notion of inspiration with Moses as its 
mouthpiece ; who accepted the dictum of this up-to-date Jew 
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that Mosaism was “only as a link in religious tradition,” 
and who had something like a sneer—certainly a dramatic 
“perish the thought!”—for a Judaism based upon the 
“half-truths, whole errors, and superstitions ” of the Penta- 
teuch. Talk about a “conglomerate” Judaism, here is a 
conglomerate Jewess with a vengeance! What is a simple 
man like myself to make of such an embodiment, or of the 
“ragged ” answer given to prove that this Judaism which 
refused to write itself out in a book was not an invention 
of the individual, but a living, religious corpus with a 
nervous spirituality animating and sustaining it? The 
reply is not so “ragged” as it is described. It is a 
thoughtful summary of a new Judaism, a Judaism which 
claims not to be esoteric, but for the multitude. When the 
multitude grasp it, and live up to its ideals, Miss Smith 
and all her class will be welcomed with open arms, and 
will enter our ranks with a flourish of trumpets. But not 
till then. Judaism—the Judaism which still lives in 
the hearts of those for whom it is an active agent 
(not a philosophy to be dreamed about), and who have 
not yet moralised away its practices and observances 
—is not so cordial in its reception of Miss Smith, because, 
frankly, it fears her. It fears her influence over the 
generation to come, over the future of Judaism. What 
will be the conceptions of the religion of the offspring of 
such a marriage as Miss Smith proposes? Theorising may 
do for the grown-ups, but we want children to practise 
something. (We have all known converts who have entered 
the pale of our faith for just such reason as actuates Miss 
Smith, and who have, as time went on, honestly accepted the 
distinctive doctrines of Judaism, and whose household and 
home teachings could scarcely be distinguished from the 
Jewish-born matron’s. But these have not been Miss 
Smiths, who have philosophically analysed their religious 
bent and thoughts, and arrived at detinite conclusions made 
to square with Judaism. It is the convert holding con- 
victions such as have been described in the confessions 
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before us who is dangerous.) Jews, as we have remarked 
before, cannot say to one born within their faith (whatever 
his practices may be) “ We will not accept the lip-convert 
you propose to marry.” But Judaism, to secure the un- 
interrupted transmission of its tenets, is bound to raise this 
protest for fear it be understood by the general reader that 
such conversions are welcomed, are regarded in the light of 
a missionary victory, and that Israel’s sons, who select 
wives with these convictions, are in the van of a propaganda 
to universalise Judaism. I believe in the mission of our 
race, that in such mission is included the duty of making 
converts ; but Miss Smith must alter her opinions before I 
would regard her as eligible for admission into the fold of 
Judaism. 
Davip Fay. 
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MISS SMITH: NOTES IN REPLY. 
I. 


Ir my article has done no more than induce my friend the 
ltev. D. Fay to write the foregoing suggestive and powerful 
protest, I should be hard to please were I not content. No 
doubt many readers will agree with him rather than with 
the person whom he terms Miss Smith’s advocate. But, 
accepting Mr. Fay’s phrase for the purpose of argument, 
I should like to subjoin a few notes in reply. 

It is clear that if Mr. Fay held the keys of the Syna- 
gogue, Miss Smith would knock at its doors in vain. But 
Mr. Fay’s duty to his trust would surely not be quite 
satisfied by this display of vigilance. Not only ought Miss 
Smith to find the door barred, but so ought everyone else 
who thinks as she does about Judaism, even though their 
case be not complicated by the disturbing element of a con- 
templated marriage. It is even questionable whether those 
who, born Jews, hold views similar to the opinions put into 
the mouth of Miss Smith’s lover, ought not, if Mr. Fay is 
logical, to be forcibly expelled from the Synagogue, into 
which they have no other right of entry than the acci- 
dental claim of birth. Otherwise, a harder measure is 
meted out to the new-comer than to those who retain a 
position within the walls of the Synagogue, which would 
have been denied to them but that their parents were 
Jews. 

It is further obvious that though Mr. Fay writes in a 
tone which implies that Judaism might receive converts, 
still, if his view prevailed in the Synagogue, the reception 
of converts would be practically impossible. For it is not 
to be expected that new-comers will in any large number 
be able to accept Judaism unless Judaism is prepared to 
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hold out 1ts hand, and to desist from demanding allegiance 
to those elements which appeal to a special race, and not 
to all the families of the earth. 

Mr. Fay's desire, almost pathetic at this date in the 
world’s history, to have an “unadjectived” Judaism, has 
invariably been echoed by the representatives of all re- 
ligions who have witnessed the growth of reforms which 
they feared and yet appreciated. Unfortunately, you can- 
not nowadays have anything without its Adjective. The 
Nouns are born with them. And when Mr. Fay admits 
that, like Miss Smith’s advocate, he cannot speak in the 
name of Judaism, one is tempted to ask, Why not, if Mr. 
Fay's Judaism can be so easily formulated and so clearly 
detined ? In short, Mr. Fay’s Judaism needs its adjective ; 
the only difference is that he, unlike “Liberal” Judaism, 
finds it very hard to appropriate the right adjective. I 
cannot call the Judaism of the United Synagogue of 
London Orthodox, or Conservative, or Talmudic, or 
Shulchan Aruch Judaism. I do not know what itis. If 
“ Liberal” Judaism is hazy, then the official Judaism of the 
United Synagogue is covered in cloud. I should dearly 
like a definition of it. At present I only know what it is 
not; namely, it is not “unadjectived Judaism.” Surely 
Mr. Fay is aware that there are many Jews from abroad 
who absvlutely decline to partake of meat food at the 
table of any Jewish minister in this country. And this is 
only one instance out of many. And if Mr. Fay thinks 
his Judaism unadjectived, do these other Jews—foreign 
critics, who also claim that they are the sole possessors 
of unadjectived Judaism—do they speak of the Synagogue 
in England without using adjectives? What do they 
think and say of the observance of ceremonies, and of the 
practice of Judaism, as it is found in England ? 

Mr. Fay rightly says that Jews, especially the children, 
must be taught to practise, besides believing. This is 
is exactly what “ Liberal” Judaism says, only it adds as a 
rider the converse: Jews must be taught to believe besides 

U2 
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practising. It is just the pressing need of an assimilation 
between belief and practice which calls for the serious con- 
sideration of modern Jews. Is it so fine a thing that our 
unadjectived children are to-day taught by their religious 
instructors to observe certain ceremonies which their own 
fathers ignore? Their young lives and the doctrines they 
are taught are in hopeless contradiction. At first, of course, 
the children do not know this; when they later on awake 
to the discovery, the result is rampant Antinomianism. It 
is just our appreciation of the claims of the young that 
gives force and vitality to the cry for a Judaism that shail 
not teach Jewish children what their lives will be passed 
in unlearning, or at least in disregarding. It is a difficult 
puzzle, what to teach the young. I for one have not found 
the solution. But no solution could be worse than the 
present laxity, and if Mr. Fay, or any other representative 
of United-Synagogue-Judaism—(the compound adjective is 
not intended as a sneer)—would formulate a Jewish religious 
education which will bring its practice into accord with 
its theory (if it has any), he would be doing a real 
service to all of us who claim to be Jews, on whatever 
grounds, and with whatever adjectival limitations. 

I cannot take leave of this point without protesting once 
fur all against the easy calumny that a thoughtful Judaism 
is necessarily based on “convenience.” This statement is 
always being made, and Mr. Fay repeats it, scoring a very 
neat point against a too satirical sentence of my own. All 
duty is in a sense an “inconvenience,” but is the test of 
Judaism for ever to lie only in its irksomeness and its bur- 
dens? Is the Synagogue to say to me: “ How many things 
per week do you do that worry you and bother you?” If it 
does, I answer, “I do, in God’s name, no such things in a 
week or ina year. My Judaism is to me a joy, and not a 
sorrow; I love God, and my service to him is a heart- 
service that counts no cost, but seeks to do the things 
that I know, from his words to his inspired messengers 
and from his voice within me, to be the things that my 
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Father loves. I, like every other Jew, do pick and choose 
among the ceremonies and the rites and the beliefs that 
have become associated with Judaism in the course of 
centuries; and as I certainly claim no merit of inconve- 
nience for what I do, so I will submit to no suspicion of 
yielding to convenience for what I leave undone.” Is 
the sentence of the Synagogue on me to be, “ You are no 
Jew because you do not feel your Judaism a weight?” It 
always seems to me that the advocates of the Judaism (un- 
adjectived if you like) which—like the German Jewish 
orthodoxy of to-day—lays so much argumentative stress on 
the irksomeness of ceremonies, on what Mr. Fay calls “the 
burden of every feature that differentiates Judaism from 
any other monotheistic belief,” are letting the cat out of the 
bag. It is they and not we who treat Judaism as a matter 
of convenience. They must have little else to pride them- 
selves on when they actually put forward their inconveni- 
ences as the differentiating signs of their Judaism, as the 
ornaments that beautifully mark it off from other forms of 
unadorned monotheism. This is, to me, and to those who 
think with me, if there be any such,a degradation of Judaism. 
Are we actually going ourselves to accept and justify and 
parade the old anti-Rabbinical cant about the Law being a 
yoke? A yoke it must be to those who justify Judaism by 
it. Those to whom the ceremonies of Judaism were dearest, 
who performed them most joyfully and most incessantly, 
who loved God hourly and daily, and served him with their 
hands and hearts, and all that they possessed of love, of 
longing and of leisure, just these men would have hesitated 
to sneer at brother Jews as seekers after convenience. They 
bore the yoke of the Law without feeling it a yoke, without 
being so proud of the yoke that they should accuse of a 
mean love of ease those who from spiritual conviction, or 
philosophical thought, or a knowledge of history, considered 
ceremony and religious form a necessary but changing 
garb of the enfolded religious truths which themselves 
change with the changing centuries. 
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When Mr. Fay pronounces my Judaism nebulous, he may 
be right. It is nebulous ; less so to me perhaps than to those 
to whom I would communicate some of my meaning. On 
a future occasion I may try to make my meaning clearer, 
and I thank Mr. Fay for pointing out so skilfully some of 
the weak points in my “ragged” exposition. But I can- 
not away with the thought that Judaism deserves to live and 
to conquer the world, because it is a tendency rather than 
a result, because there is no finality in it, because it alone 
contains at once the fruit and the germs of truth, because 
the religions that grew out of it were content to stunt their 
own growth while Judaism has gone on developing amid 
its own inner life conceptions and relations to the outer 
life and to the world, views relating to God and man, which 
other forms of monotheism have been slower to absorb. 
But these sister religions of ours are coming nearer and 
nearer to the truths specifically Jewish. And Miss 
Smith asks the Synagogue to realise this fact, and take 


account of it in time. 
I. ABRAHAMS. 


II. 


Mr. Fay’s reply to Mr. Abrahams’ article in the October 
number of this magazine is written in faultless taste. It 
is, I think, a valuable contribution to an exceedingly im- 
portant subject. Into the details of the controversy I 
have no desire to enter. Mr. Abrahams’ subtle and playful 
manner, which suggests and implies more than is actually 
said, and which often needs to be taken in the spirit 
rather than in the letter, has undoubtedly exposed him to 
retorts of which Mr. Fay is not slow to take advantage. 
How far these “hits” are more than apparent —or whether 
“palpable” is the adjective with which they may be 
qualified—let the reader, with Mr. Abrahams’ help, decide. 
If the Argument and the Protest do not give him food for 
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reflection, he can be little interested in religious debate. 
Moreover, this debate is concerned with things as well as 
words. Because it moves upon this higher plane I wish 
to draw attention to certain more general aspects of the 
question which are reflected in Mr. Fay’s rejoinder. 

For the Protest goes far deeper than its name. It is not 
with Miss Smith’s admission into Judaism that Mr. Fay is 
at bottom disposed to quarrel, but with that conception of 
Judaism which alone, as it seems to her and to her 
advocate, can justify her action. It is Liberal Judaism 
against which Mr. Fay has donned his armour and 
grasped his sword. And yet he would have us think that 
this Liberal Judaism is but a phantom ! 

It is perfectly obvious that if Liberal Judaism is ob- 
jectionable (and from the point of view of Rabbinical 
Judaism it is certainly erroneous), any recruits to its ranks 
are objectionable too. And the only recruits about whom 
it is interesting to argue are those who are converts in 
opinion, men and women “holding convictions.” Mr. Fay 
knows as well as Mr. Abrahams and myself that a convert 
to the dogmas of Rabbinical Judaism is in the present day 
an impossibility. It is, therefore, perfectly rational and 
proper that any adherent of Rabbinical Judaism should 
dread “converts with opinions”; he will certainly object 
to the admission of those “who have philosophically 
analysed their religious bent and thoughts, and arrived at 
definite conclusions,” which in theic opinion tally with the 
doctrines of Judaism. For the Judaism with which their 
opinions tally is certainly not the Judaism of the Shulchan 
Aruch, 

Mr. Fay is, therefore, wise in his generation when he 
points out the danger to Rabbinical Judaism which 
would arise were such converts to become numerous. 
Where I object to his article is in its tacit assumption of 
equivalence between his, «e., Rabbinical Judaism and 
Judaism as a whole. Orthodoxy is my doxy. We all 
agree to that. How can we help thinking that what we 
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believe is true? If we did not think so we should not 
believe it. The proposition, in the language of logicians, 
is one of mere identity. But what Mr. Fay implies is 
something very different. It is this. There is no doxy 
but my doxy. There is no Judaism outside my Judaism ; 
that is, there is no Judaism outside Rabbinical Judaism ; 
that is, there is no such thing as Liberal Judaism. Mr. Fay 
goes so far as to deny to men who call themselves Liberal 
Jews, not merely the right to the name of Jew (other than 
as a question of parentage, with which we are not con- 
cerned), but even the possession of convictions. It is 
against this intolerance, for I can call it by no other name, 
that I desire to protest. 

Mr. Fay says that in the subject at issue between Mr. 
Abrahams and himself he would rather that “the Jew 
were not adjectived at all.” And why? First, because 
“It is Judaism—the religion of the Jew without an 
adjective—that will probably be affected more or less 
seriously.” Now, who is the Jew without an adjective ? 
or rather, what does the conception of such a being imply ? 
It implies that there is only one kind of Jew. If there 
were more kinds than one it would be necessary to dis- 
tinguish these kinds by suitable adjectives. Mr. Abrahams, 
believing in at least two large kinds, employs the adjective 
which in his opinion best denotes the kind with which he 
has to deal. For only if there be but one kind can we dis- 
pense with adjectives without confusion or partiality. Mr. 
Fay certainly believes that he is a Jew, and that his 
religion is Judaism. Therefore, if adjectives are unneces- 
sary, he believes that his kiud of Judaism is the only 
Judaism. Making an equivalence between Rabbinical 
Judaism and Judaism “ without an adjective,” he is quite 
deftly able to prove that what would be harmful for Rab- 
binical Judaism would be harmful for Judaism altogether. 
The trick is easy. But it is also easy to find out how it 
was done. 

Why is Rabbinical Judaism the only possible form of 
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Judaism? Now this view, which is shared by Mr. Fay 
with the large majority of Christian theologians, is quite 
susceptible of argument. I should be quite prepared to 
reply to Mr. Fay when he gives us, as he undoubtedly is 
well qualified to give us, a full and reasoned statement for 
the co-equality of his, or Rabbinical, Judaism, with Judaism 
without an adjective. But I object to any attempt to 
mask the issue, or to carry it by a side wind. And, further, 
I object to the method of disparaging our (i.e., the Liberal 
Jews’) supposed representatives. Mr. Fay goes so far along 
the lines of this method as to imply that we Liberal Jews 
are without convictions, and therefore without religion (for 
religion, as he says, is “a matter of conviction ”), and that 
“generally” our “conception of a God at all” is “alto- 
gether hazy.” Let me quote his words :— 





I cannot clearly define to myself such a relation between the 
“liberal” Jew and an unadjectived Jadaism, which connects him in 
anything more than race with the religion into which he was born. 
Religion is a matter of conviction. I have rarely been able to 
ascertain what are the convictions of the /eberal Jew aud to fix them. 
Mr. Abrahams describes them variously and negatively. They can 
neither be enumerated nor examined. We get lists of what they 
exclude, but these leave the mind uncertain. As a rule the matter 
reduces itself to a question of Jewish parentage. The liberal Jew 
our writer outlines is one who has thrown off the burden of every 
feature that differentiates Judaism from any other monotheistic 
belief ; at best it can be said of him (and I do not lightly esteem the 
description) that he believes in one God and in leading a moral life. 
Generally he is unwilling to commit himself fully to both these con- 
fessions, his conception of a God at all being altogether hazy. But 
he acquiesces cordially in the virtue of morality. 


Now what is the good of assertions which every Liberal 
Jew would immediately deny? Who are the leaders of 
Liberal Judaism in this country? Are they men without 
convictions, with a hazy conception of God, who have cast 
off “ the burden of every feature that differentiates Judaism 
from any other monotheistic belief.” It would be un- 
reasonable to say that because the exponents of Liberal 
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Judaism have no cut and dry creed, therefore they have no 
creed at all. What are the “convictions” of the Rabbini- 
cal Jew? Are they always the same? Would Mr. Fay be 
ready to draw up a list of Ais convictions or tell us plainly 
that they are fully contained in any written document 
or creed, that we may know them and “fix” them? Mr. 
Abrahams, Mr. Oswald Simon, and I, for example, are three 
Liberal Jews. We assert that we have convictions, that we 
have a conception of God which is not hazy, that we have not 
cast off “the burden of every feature that differentiates 
Judaism from any other monotheistic belief.’ Yet we 
should all differ widely from the religious opinions, so far 
as we can imagine and infer them, of Mr. Fay. But we do 
not deny him the appellation of Jew. Only since, as we 
believe, we are Jews as well as he, his Judaism must be 
“adjectived ” as well as ours. For the sake of convenience 
I propose to call his Judaism, Rabbinical Judaism, and ours 
Liberal Judaism. I will substitute the words Traditional 
and Reformed Judaism, if he prefers them. But if, on 
grounds of argument and reason, our religion, in his 
opinion, whatever its qualifying adjective, can not properly 
be given the substantive “Judaism,” let him prove his 
case by reason and argument, and not by assertion. For 
bare assertion on the one side is met by bare assertion (that 
is, bare denial) on the other. Neither side gets any further. 
Your Judaism you say is “an active agent,” ours is “a 
philosophy to be dreamed about.” We are more tolerant 
than you, because we do not reverse the propositions. For 
of all the aberrations of intolerance with which history 
has made us familiar, none has been more seductive or 
more dangerous than the assumption that only one religion, 
and only one form of that religion (@.e., your own), can prove 
the “active agent” for the spiritual life of man. God be 
thanked, the transforming and vital power of religion is not 
limited to only one of its forms. By many roads we travel 
Godwards, and in forms innumerable does religion shape 
itself not “as a philosophy to be dreamed about,” but as 
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“an active agent” helping us, consoling us, and urging us 
forward in the way of righteousness and of love. 

One more point, and for this occasion I have done. Mr. 
Fay makes the following highly interesting statement :— 









We have all known converts who have entered the pale of our faith 
for just such reason as actuates Miss Smith, and who have, as time 
went on, honestly accepted the distinctive doctrines of Judaism, and 
whose honsebold and home-teachings could scarcely be distinguished 
from the Jewish-born matrons’s. 












This fact, of which I was wholly unaware, is very 
curious, and suggests some strange questions in the 
spiritual anatomy of the human mind. But I cannot 
help noticing one clause in the sentence: “ Who have, as 
time went on, honestly accepted the distinctive doctrines of 
Judaism.” It follows that at the time of their conversion 
they did not “honestly accept the distinctive doctrines of 
Judaism.” Nevertheless Mr. Fay prefers them to the class 
about whom I and Mr. Abrahams have spoken. These he 
describes as persons who “have philosophically analysed 
their religious bent and thoughts, and arrived at definite 
conclusions made to square with Judaism. It is the con- 
vert holding convictions such as have been described in the 
confessions before us who is dangerous.” And yet Mr. Fay 
ventures, three lines lower down, to call these persons “ lip- 
converts”! In that case, how strange that they can be said 
to “hold convictions” at all. Moreover the condition of 
their minds, and the “conclusions” at which they have 
arrived, as Mr. Fay, from his point of view, is perfectly 
willing to admit, are largely similar to the condition of 
mind and to the conclusions of a “ Liberal Jew.” But who 
can “ascertain and fix ” the convictions of a Liberal Jew ? 
And religion is a matter of conviction. Has, then, the 
hypothetical Miss Smith convictions and religion, while 
the Liberal Jew is without them? And does Rabbinical 
Judaism prefer converts who have not “ philosophically 
analysed their religious bent and thoughts,” and who 
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have not yet accepted the distinctive doctrines of Juda- 
ism, to those who have used their reason and are prepared 
to act upon its voice? May we trace in these curious 
opinions some of the old fear that to think about religion 
and philosophically to analyse it, means, in the long run, 
to destroy it? Otherwise, the epithet, lip-convert, might 
be more accurately applied. For even Liberal Judaism may 
be sincerely accepted, as it also may be sincerely held. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 








Death, Burial, and Mourning. 


BELIEFS, RITES, AND CUSTOMS OF THE JEWS, 
CONNECTED WITH DEATH, BURIAL, AND 


MOURNING. 


(As ILLUSTRATED BY THE BIBLE AND LATER JEWISH 
LITERATURE.) 


I. 


Ir is almost inevitable that any statement published 
with emphatic and persistent iteration, provided it be 
invested with the semblance of intrinsic probability, should 
sooner or later find general acceptance as an established 
fact. Itis thus that a one-voiced postulate so often de- 
velops into a universal axiom; that assertion sinks its 


individuality in tradition, and tradition is merged in history. 

It has repeatedly been alleged against the Jewish race, 
that they have from time immemorial displayed an 
abnormal fear of death. Even recently, Professor Max 
Miiller stated (Gifford Lectures, 1891) that death was con- 
sidered by the Jews as the greatest of misfortunes. “To 
rejoice in death is a purely Christian, not a Jewish idea” 
(p. 369). 

Again, Canon Awdry remarks, in the Cambridge Com- 
panion to the Bible, 1893: “When the time came that a 
man must die, death had a gloom and terror even for the 
best Israelite, which for Christians it has lost” (Domestic 
and Social Ordinances of the Jews, p. 170). 

The Jew himself can rest satistied with the reflection 
that he has taught his fellow-men how to live, and may 
forbear from disputing the claim of others to have shown 
mankind how to die. 

But an unprejudiced representation of historical facts is 
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always welcomed by those who regard truth as the ultima 
thule of the pursuit of all knowledge. Hence the raison 
détre of this somewhat protracted introduction. 

Who could fail to recognise the inimitable beauty of the 
New Testament conception of death, so splendidly illus- 
trated in their own lives by those who expounded it? But, 
is it really the case that the ancient Jews—to borrow an 
immortal expression of Dante’s—-“ had not the hope to die ?” 
Do not their records teem with noble instances of sons 
and daughters of Israel, who faced the supreme moment 
with that inflexible courage which is only born of‘ un- 
wavering faith ? 

As a matter of fact, the Old Testament does not afford 
a single example of any prominent Israelite (must we 
except Hezekiah?) having manifested a craven fear of 
death. 

The Patriarchs are “ gathered to their fathers,” (a phrase 
in itself suggestive of trustful confidence in a blissful here- 
after), without a murmur of disappointment or regret 
(Gen. xxv. 8, xxxv. 29, xlix. 33). 

One of the most sublimely pathetic passages in the Bible 
is that which describes Moses in the solemn hour when 
he was told that he must depart from this world without 
entering the Promised Land, the goal of his hopes and 
aspirations (Numbers xxvii. 16). 

And who that has studied the principles and teachings 
of the prophets, as set forth in their imperishable writings, 
could harbour for one moment the idea that the ancient 
seers of Israel were at all scared by their removal from the 
sphere of their earthly labours ? 

“JT will ransom them from the power of the grave; I 
will redeem them from death. O death, where are thy 
plagues? O grave, where is thy destruction ?” 

Surely this eloquent outburst of Hosea’s might reason- 
ably be taken as an index to the feeling with which the 
prophets of Israel contemplated the close of their 
ministrations on earth. 
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It is true that Job calls death “the king of terrors” 
(Job xviii. 14); but, after all, it is in this light that death 
is universally regarded by the human race. 

“The weariest and most loathéd worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 


Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 


(Shakespeare, Measure fur Measure, Act III., Scene 1.) 


Now and then, too, a melancholy Psalmist or the 
pessimistic Koheleth gives voice to the despondency which 
frequently fastens upon the spirit of man at the approach 
of death. 

But, no sooner has the echo of an isolated wail of 
despair died away, than the minstrel of hope wafts to our 
ears the dulcet notes of an ascending scale which culmin- 
ates in God. 

“My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: when shall I 


come and appear before God ? ”’ 
Psalm xlii. 2. 


“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil ; for thou art with me: 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” 
Psalm xxiii. 4. 


“Thou shalt . ; : . afterward receive me to glory. 


My flesh and my heart faileth: but God is the strength of my 
heart and my portion for ever.” 


Psalm I xxiii. 24-26. 


“My heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth 


For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol, 
Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life : 
Iu thy presence is fulness of joy ; 
In thy nght hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 


Psalm xvi. 9, 10, 11. 


Here, as Mr. Claude Montefiore truly remarks, “is 
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the temper clearly manifest which could withstand the 
scaffold and the stake.” 

And, passing on to post-Biblical times, one has only to 
scan the thrilling chronicles of the Maccabean age to 
satisfy an impartial mind that the Jews of that period were 
able to respond to the call of death with heroic serenity. 

When a Jewish mother saw seven of her sons in turn led 
to the slaughter, she could summon sufficient fortitude to 
exclaim, “ Rather let me see them all perish one by one 
than that any of them should transgress the laws of his 
fathers” (ef. 2 Mace. vii. ; 'T.B. Gittin, 57 b). 

The Rabbis, too, were in this respect not unworthy of 
their sires. ‘“ When Aqiba was being led out to execution, it 
was the time of reading the Shema’, and they were combing 
his flesh with combs of iron, and he was receiving upon 
him the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven (ie., reciting the 
Shema’). To his disciples who remonstrated, ‘Thus far 
thou hast endured enough;’ ‘All my days,’ said he, ‘I 
have been troubled about this verse : “Thou shalt love the 
Lord . . . . with all thy soul,” even if he should take 
away thy spirit. When, said I, will it be in my power to 
fulfil this? Now that I have the opportunity, shall I not 
fulfil it?’” (T. B. Berachoth 61b, quoted in Pirge <Aboth, 
ed. Taylor, p. 68, note 31. See also the noble speech of 
Eleazar recorded in Josephus, Wars of Jews, VII. viii. 6), 
Even. in their last moments the Rabbis were accustomed to 
pursue their life-absorbing study—the Torah—unappalled 
by fear of their advancing foe (T. B. Shabbath, 83b). And 
it is suggestive that in Bereshith Rabba (ix. 5 and 10) the 
expression— 


And lo, it was very good (Gen. i. 31), 


is interpreted as referring to the Angel of Death. 

We must also not forget that the earliest Christian mar- 
tyrs, whose blood formed the seed of the Church, were them- 
selves either Jews by birth or but narrowly removed from 
Jewish ancestors. 
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Coming to still later times, a glance at Zunz’s spirit- 
stirring essay “ Leiden” (embodied in Die Synagogale Poesie 
des Mittelalters) will convince us of the joyous fearlessness 
with which the sons and daughters of Israel in the Middle 
Ages faced the most terrible death rather than renounce 
their faith. 

It is true that in that labyrinthine library—the Talmud 
—one comes across an occasional passage (cf., ¢g., T. B. 
Berachoth, 5b, 286 ; Kethuboth 1036, and Aboth de R. Nathan, 
ed. Schechter, Recens. 1, ch. xxv.) which indicates that 
certain Rabbis partook of ordinary human weakness, and 
could not meet death without flinching. (See, however, 
Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, p. 482.) But let us consider 
all that the advent of death implied to a Jew in days of 
old. It betokened his removal from the congregation of 
the Lord ere the brilliant destiny promised to his people 
had been fulfilled; the silencing of his voice which de- 
lighted in continually chanting the praises of the Guardian of 
Israel (cf. Is. xxxviii. 18 ; Ps. lxxxviii. 11) ; his divorce from 
the beloved Torah and the manifold blessings conferred by 
the study of its teachings; the blighting of a passionate 
hope to witness the ineffable glory of Messiah’s reign, as 
well as the interruption of his life-work ere he had assured 
himself of the guerdon which is vouchsafed to the righteous 
in Paradise. 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss exhaust- 
ively the Jewish conception of death at any epoch in the 
history of Israel. I have only endeavoured to show that 
it is unsafe to deduce from a few scattered expressions in 
the Bible the death-conception of a whole nation of such 
venerable antiquity through all the varying stages of its 
evolution. It were just as absurd to attempt to prove 
from Matthew xxvii. 16 and Luke xxii. 44, without 
reference to other passages, or to the evidence: of history, 
that Christians were not taught to meet death with the 
equanimity of a Stoic philosopher. 

I now propose to give a sketcb of beliefs, rites, and 
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customs of the Jews, connected with death, burial, and 
mourning, as illustrated by the Bible and later Jewish 
literature. 

I have found it impossible to treat the subject ade- 
quately within the compass of an essay, but I intend at 
some future date to extend the range of my researches, and 
to deal with many points of interest which I have been 
compelled either to pass over altogether, or to touch upon 
but lightly in the pages that follow. 


II. 


As the Angel of Death may be said to represent the 
spring and pivot of most of the legendary traditions 
which we shall have to pass under review, it seems fitting 
to acquaint ourselves first of all with his complex 
personality, his mysterious methods, and his prodigious 
powers, 

It was only natural that the form of death which 
presented itself to the vivid imagination of the Semitic 
races should have been what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls 
“ personalised death.” 

The expression “ Angel of Death” does not, it is true, 
occur in the Bible, although the plural NYP ‘7872 is to 
be found in Prov. xvi. 14, where it is no doubt employed 
in the general sense of vehicles of destruction. It is 
interesting to note that the Septuagint in Joco has the 
singular, showing the influence of a popular belief of later 
times on the translator. 

But although the Angel of Death is not mentioned 
expressly by name in the Old Testament, death is fre- 
quently personified throughout its pages. Cf. 1 Sam, 
xx. 31; xxvi.16; 2 Sam. xii. 5; xix. 29; Isai. xxviii. 
15,18; Hab. ii. 5; Ps, xlix. 15; lv.5; Prov. xiii. 14; 
xiv. 27; xvi. 14; Job xviii. 13; xxviii. 22 (Targ. 
NF NN). 

Death is also referred to under various figures, as shown 
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by the Targum and the Rabbinic commentaries. Thus the 
Targ. on Ps. xci. 5 paraphrases YT%2—NAS JST NT 7D. 
The Midrash Rabba on the Song of Songs explains the 
word Wn, in Deut. v. 20, as symbolical of death. Like- 
wise Shemoth Rab. (ii. 4) interprets WN in the verse, “ and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep” (Gen. i. 3), as 
being equivalent to death, which darkens the face of man. 
Again the Targum on Habakkuk renders 733 77) 175% 
(iii. 5), “From before him was sent the Angel of Death ” 
(Peshitta: “motha”); while the verse, “Then I returned 


and saw vanity under the sun” (Eccl. iv. 7), is ex- 
plained in Koheleth Rabba as referring to the spear 
of the Angel of Death. (Some translate the word expres- 
sing spear in the Midrash, viz., S718, “flag” = Gk. depes. 
Cf. Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, Act V., Se. 3: 
“And death’s pale flag is not advancéd there.”) In 
Psalm xci. 3, Death is introduced under the simile of W)%, 
“fowler,” one who lays snares (cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 6; Ps. xviii. 
6, “The snares of death came upon me”). He may also be 
alluded to in Prov. xvii. 11, as >8 TN, and v. 9, al) 
the Midrash Mishié on the latter verse explaining : “Thou wilt 
be handed over to a cruel angel.” The Targum on Eccles. v. 
5, likewise paraphrases 98720 °259 by SDN NDNDD OTD. 
It is possible, however, that ‘T>8 TW is rather identical 
with the angel Y¥~tp8 or UAYTT>N, “ Herald of God,” whose 
function it is to call out («npiccew) in Heaven (vide Levy’s 
Neuhebr. und Chald. Worterbuch, I. '78b). 

In 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, and the parallel passage 1 Chron. xxi. 
15, we meet the phrase My¥TwM W292, which probably 
represents the primitive conception of the Angel of Death. 
(Targum in loco, SMT NDNDM). For it is almost certain 
that originally “to the mind of the Israelite, death and 
pestilence took the personal form of the destroying Angel 
who smote the doomed” (Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. L, 
p. 267). See 1 Cor. x. 10, where death is described as 
OrAoOpevrys. Likewise, in the sacred books of the Persians, 


Agromainyus (later Aharman or Ahriman), who is “ full 
x 2 
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of death,” signifies “the destroyer,” in contradistinction 
from Ahuramazda, ie. Cpentomainyus, the spirit that 
generates (Kohut, Ueber die Jiidische Angelologie und 
Demonologie, p. 18). Moreover, “the Sanscrit mrityu, 
‘death, comes from the root mri or mar, to grind down, 
to destroy, and means originally no more than the 
agent of destruction” (Anthropological Religion, Max 
Miiller, p. 140). 

‘In several places in the Old Testament and in two pas- 
sages in the Apocrypha, “the destroying Angel ” is digni- 
fied by the title “ Angel of the Lord” (Cf. 2 Kings xix. 35; 
Isai. xxxvii. 36; Ps. xxxv. 5,6; 1 Chr. xxi. 12, 30; Hist. 
of Susanna, 55, 59). “The author of Ecclesiastes (close of 
Persian period) represents the destroying Angel as the 
Minister of God” (Bampton Lectures, Cheyne, p. 335). In 
2 Chr. xxxii. 21, he is designated simply N22. 

But by gradations, the Jews, like the Greeks and 
Romans, personified the various forces of evil of whose 
existence they had any sensible experience, and thus, in 
process of time, they peopled the imaginary realms of 
Hades with a host of malignant demons. Hence arose 
the Ov or man *2N2n, who are so numerous that 
every man has a thousand on his left hand and a myriad 
on his right (T. B. Berach, 6a). The phrase YP oP) 
is already to be met with in Ps. lxxviii. 49; and in the 
Book of Jubilees or the smaller Genesis (Ed. Dillmaun 
in Ewald’s Jahrbiicher der Biblischen Wissenschaft, I. and 
III., Ch. x.) Noah prays to be preserved from the 
destroying spirits. 

In Job xxxiii. 22, the 5" are, according to Ibn 
Ezra, the Angels of Death who annihilate the life of man; 
but this is doubtful. The Mid. p71" mwyn goes so far as 
to enumerate six Angels of death (vide Kolbo §118 and 
Beth Ha-Mid, Jellinek, i. 157) and we have already seen 
that the plural My9 ‘287% occurs in Prov. xvi. 14. 

The popular imagination having thus established an 
extensive empire of evil spirits, it followed as a matter of 
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course that the Angel of Death, who impersonated the 
summum malum, was exalted to the position of sovereign 
and endowed with supreme power. 

Hence he became synonymous with Sammaél, who is 
entitled :— 

I. The greatest prince in Heaven (Pirge R. Eliezer, 
ch. xiii.). 

IL. Chief of all the Satans (Deb. Rab. xi. 4 BD ww 
m’y yan mown Beth Ha-mid. Jeilinek, i. 125; ef. Matt. ix. 
34 and parallel passages) corresponding to tke “Daeva 
of Daevas” in Parsic literature. 

The name Sammaél, which is of frequent occurrence in 
Rabbinical writings and is also to be found several times 
in the Ascensio Isaize (Ed. Dillmann), is generally supposed 
to be compounded of 52 “poison” and 8 “God,” ie, 
supreme poison. This etymology is based on the belief 
that Sammaél], the Angel of Death, puts an end to man’s 
existence by the infusion of a drop of gall or wormwood, 
“the poison whereof his spirit drinketh up” (T. B. 
Aboda Sara, 206). Observe the recurring expression 70 
mikpov Totnpiov Tod Oavarov in the Testament of Abraham 
(Ed. James, note on p. 55 ff.). 

The belief in the death-producing effect of a certain 
poisonous water seems to be very ancient, and no doubt the 
mythical drop employed by the Angel of Death to put an 
end to human life is connected therewith. 

Josephus tells us (Wars of the Jews, IV. viii. 3), “ There 
is a fountain by Jericho that runs plentifully, and is very 
fit for watering the ground ; it arises near the old city, 
which Joshua, the son of Nun, the general of the Hebrews, 
took the first of all the cities of the land of Canaan, by 
right of war. The report is that this fountain, at the 
beginning, caused not only the blasting of the earth and 
the trees, but of the children born of women; and that it 
was entirely of a sickly and corruptive nature to all things 
whatsoever, but that it was made gentle and very whole- 
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some and fruitful by the prophet Elisha” (cf. 2 Kings ii. 
21, 22). 

here is also a remarkable passage in the Revelation of 
St. John (viii. 10, 11): “ And the third angel sounded, and 
there fell from heaven a great star, burning as a torch, and 
it fell upon the third part of the rivers and upon the 
fountains of the waters; and the name of the star is 
called Wormwood, and the third part of the waters became 
wormwood, and many men died of the waters, because they 
were made bitter.” This is probably the echo of an, old 
tradition. Already in Exodus (xv. 33) we find the Children 
of Israel lighting upon a place, of the waters of which 
they were unable to drink, “for they were bitter;” and 


in 2 Kings ii. 21 we are told that the prophet Elisha 
went forth to a spring of waters, and healed them, so that 
there should “not be from thence any more death or 
. miscarrying.” 

It will also be remembered that the woman who “com- 
mits a trespass against her husband” is met by the priest 


with “the water of bitterness that causeth the curse ;” and 
when pronounced guilty, she has to drink the water, which 
“shall enter into her, and become bitter, and her belly shall 
swell and her thigh shall fall away ” (Num. v. 18, 27). 

Moses, in his farewell address to the Children of Israel 
(Deut. xxix. 17), warns them lest there should be among 
them “a root of bitterness whereof the taste is noisome 
to humanity at large.” 

And the prophet Amos, when foretelling the destruction 
of the proud ones of Jacob, reproaches them with having 
turned judgment into gall, and the fruit of righteousness 
into wormwood, .e., brought moral death upon themselves 
(Amos vi. 12). We must likewise not forget the exclama- 
tion of Agag : AV3I7N A 728 (1 Sam. xv. 32). 

From this belief that the vital spark in man is ex- 
tinguished by a drop of poison, arises the expression, 
“tasting death,” which is common to Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic literature. 
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Matt. xvi. 28: “There be some of them that stand here, 
which shall in no wise taste of death.” 

2 Esdr. vi. 26: “ Men, who have not tasted death from 
their birth.” 

Beresh. Rab. ix. 6: “For the righteous ought not to 
have tasted death (mm nyD ory); nevertheless, they 
have accepted the taste of death, in order to punish the 
wicked.” 

Apocalypse d’Adam (Renan, in Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 
1853, ii, p. 446, 1. 4). “ Motha ta’ém ‘na.” 

Koran, Sur. iii. 182: “ Every soul shall taste of death.” 

But, to return to the word Sammaél, as one of the appel- 
lations of the Angel of Death. 

In some MSS., especially those of Yemen, the name is 
spelt Saw. Hence it is sometimes explained as derived 
from “semol,” “left,” representing the evil inclination that 
turns men away from the right path, and is therefore - 
identical with Satan (from satah, to turn away). (Guide to 
the Perplexed, Maimonides, Trans. Friedlander, Part IL, 
ch. xxx., note.) 

“ According to some commentators, it is connected with 
‘sama, ‘blind’; Sammaél is the element in man that 
makes him blind, and prevents him from seeing the truth. 
That element is the ‘ imaginative faculty,’ that originates 
in impressions received from material objects.” (Ibid.) 

Thus death, is first personified as an angel who is the 
agent of human destruction, and this angel subsequently 
assumes the part of the Satan who is ever watching to 
allure man to self-destruction. Hereafter, the Satan 
becomes synonymous with the active principle of evil in 
man, which makes for unrighteousness, being constantly 
represented as the “ Origin of Evil in a personal form.” 

The rise and development of this conception of death is 
aptly summarised by R. Simon ben Lakisch S17 yuw NIN 
myer Jsoo Ni yar zy and confirmed by a Boraitha 
maw. Sow mw Sun ema mop myn my (T. B. 
Baba Bathra, 16a). 
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In this connection it is worthy of note that Sammaél 
(the Angel of Death) is likewise identified with the serpent 
that brought about the Fall (Gen. iii. 1), called s2ya7qpN wns 
(vide Rev. xx. 2, “The old serpent, which is the Devil and 
Satan”; Wisdom ii. 23f; also Valk. Chad., § 78, sym SwseD 
yaw sit wr). Chwolsohn compares Sammaél with Smal, 
the greatest god of the heathens of Haran, who is enthroned 


in the northern climate jas, tas, Ssnw (Ssabier IT, 
59ff., etc.). 

We must not labour under the impression, however, that 
Satan, the Angel of Death, was fashioned by Him whom the 
prophet represents to be 97] 872 (Isaiah xlv. 7) as the fons 
et origo of evil. He was originally one of the greatest 
princes of heaven, until his own vicious deeds brought 
about his dethronement and degradation. (Pirge R. Eliezer, 
ch, xiii.) 

Satan—so call him now ; his former name 


Is heard no more in heaven. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, V., 658. 


We shall now proceed to consider the threefold aspect 
under which death is presented in Jewish writings. We 
shall then see that Mypr qe, wep, jk and YI Ty? 
are interchangeable terms in post-Biblical literature. 

Sammaél-Satan is both seducer and destroyer. He it is 
who is to be held responsible for having brought death 
into the world; and ever since that time he has been the 
arch-adversary of man, tempting him to sin, and sub- 
sequently denouncing him before God. He sprang to earth 
on the back of the serpent, appearing in the form of a 
camel, and coming to Eve he enticed her to eat of the fruit 
of the Tree of Life, and Eve having touched the tree, beheld 
the Angel of Death standing opposite to her (Beresh. Rab. 
xix. 1, Pirge R. Eliezer, ch. xiii.). Thus the Targ. Ps. Jonath. 
translates Gen. iii. 6: “And the woman saw Sammaél, the 
Angel of Death, and she was afraid.” (Cf. also Koran, 
Sur. ii., Book of Adam and Eve, Ed. Malan, vi.; and Milton, 
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Paradise Lost, IV. 194: “Up he flew, and on the Tree of 
Life sat like a cormorant.”) 

The tradition has a slightly different complexion in a 
work ascribed to St. Ephraim and known as Die Schats- 
hohle (Ed. Bezold, i. 6), which says that Satan entered into 
the serpent and dwelt within it, because he felt that Eve 
would flee at sight of “his execrable shape.” But as she 
turned towards him, she beheld her likeness reflected in 
his person. 

Satan revealed to Adam and Eve their nakedness (Koran, 
Sur. vii.). He induced Cain to kill his brother Abel, the 
first priest (Die Schatzhohle, Ed. Bezold, i. 8). When God 
commanded Abraham to offer up his only son as a sacrifice 
(Gen. xxii. 2), Sammaél appeared to the Patriarch and 
taunted him with having taken leave of his senses (Beresh, 
Rab. vi. 1). He also warned Isaac that the latter was about 
to be killed (Zéid. lvi. 3). He disclosed to Sarah the deception 
that was being practised upon her, thereby causing her 
death (Pirge R. Eliezer, ch. xxxii.; cf. also Rashi on Gen. 
xxiii. 3). The Midrash likewise tells us (Beresh. Rab., 
lviii. 6) that the act of Abraham’s rising from before 
his dead, referred to in Gen. xxiii. 3, was due to the fact 
that the Patriarch discerned the Angel of Death standing 
before him. He came to reproach Abraham with having 
brought about the death of Sarah through the binding of 
Isaac. (See commentaries on Beresh. R. and Beer’s Leben 
Abraham's, p. 74.) His particular animosity towards 
Abraham was excited by the fact that he stood behind the 
door on the occasion when the Patriarch gave a banquet to 
the great ones of the earth, and no notice was taken of 
-him by Abraham’s domestics (Zohar, Ed. Krotoschin, I. 108). 
Sammaél, the Guardian-Angel of Esau, was “the man” 
who wrestled with Jacob (Zohar cited in Ya/k. Reub. on 
Gen. xxxii. 25). It was he who incited the children of 
Israel to idolatry at the time of the worship of the golden 
calf (Pirge R. Eliezer, ch. xlv.; ef. also Koran, Sur. xx. 87, 
90, 96). When Korah and his party rebelled against 
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Moses, the Angel of Death wanted to draw his sword 
against Israel, but Moses (i.e. the Tribe of Levi) averted 
the catastrophe (Bemidb. Rab., v.7). He prevented Moses 
from pronouncing a blessing upon the children of Israel all 
the days of the Prophet’s life, until the man of God bound 
him (Pesikta de Rab. Kahana, Ed. Buber, Piska 32). And we 
are told in Midrash Tanchuma (Ed. Buber, Deut. 276) that 
Moses, ultimately victorious, blessed Israel in presence of 
the Angel of Death. Satun persuaded God to deliver up 
Job into his hands, and the fact that he was invested with 
the power of taking away life is shown by the repeated 
injunction of God: “Only upon himself put not forth thine 
hand” (Job i. 12); “Behold, he is in thine hand; only 
spare his life” (Ibid. ii.6). “Satan stood up against Israel, 
and moved David to number Israel” (1 Chron. xxi. 1). 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of “him 
who had the power of death, that is, the devil” (ii. 14). 
And the Jews to this day pray every morning for deliver- 
ance Mvqwpr 7, as “ Rabbi” used invariably to do at 
the conclusion of his devotions (T. B. Berach, 16d). 

In the Book of Jubilees (chap. x.) Satan is called “Mas- 
témah,” “chief of the destroying host ” (from pop — jo, 
» and 3 interchanging in the Semitic languages. Compare 
the use of =~ in Hos. ix. 7, 8). In chap. xlviii. the 
angel relates how Mastémah wanted to kill Moses on the 
latter’s return to Egypt. He tried to deliver Moses into 
the hands of the Egyptians, and it was he who persuaded 
the people to pursue Moses and the Children of Israel 
when they went forth from Egypt. On the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth days, 
Mastémah was bound so that he might perpetrate no mis- 
chief, but on the nineteenth he was set free to harden the 
hearts of the Egyptians, and to entice them to follow the 
Israelites. 

Kohut, in his brilliant essay (p. 72 fol.), shows that Satan 
—Sammaél is also used promiscuously with ‘ wTSwN 
(Aeshmadai), the personification of moral and physical evil. 
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Thus, a story narrated of Satan in Mid-Abchir on Gen. ix. 
20 and quoted in Yak. on Gen.,§ 61, is associated with 
Aeshmadai (71 1w) in Beresh. Rab. xxxvi. 3 (cf. note 3 by 
Loria.) Another example is to be found in the book of Tobit, 
where Asmodeus kills the seven hushands of Sara in turn. 

And here I may remark that Kohut likewise proves con- 
clusively that the demonology of the ancient Hebrews was 
mainly acquired under Persian influences. The Jews 
“mingled themselves with the nations,” and as is evidenced 
by history, easily assimilated heathen ideas, “which 
became a snare unto them.” 

A special god, or Angel of Death, is not confined to the 
Jews. In Arabic literature, “ Azraél is the Angel of Death, 
who dissevers men’s souls from their bodies, Even the 
Chuwahes, a race of Turkish affinity, are stated to rever- 
ence a god of death, who takes to himself the souls of the 
departed, and whom they call Esrel. . . . This deity 
is no other than Azraél, the angel of death, adopted under’ 
Moslem influence ” (Tylor, Primitive Culture, IL., p. 301). In 
the Greek and Latin Classics, no mention is made of an 
Angel of Death ; we are, however, familiar with the various 
deities who presided over the realms of the dead in the 
Greek and Roman mythologies. Death, it is true, is 
personified in Eurip. Adkestis, 843, and in Virg. den, XI. 
197; but probably, in the former instance, the concep- 
tion is not a popular one, but a creation of the poet’s own, 
and in the latter, Mors, according to Conington, is. practi- 
eally equivalent to Oreus. Other passages are doubtful. 
In modern Greek literature, “ Charos, or Charontas, whose 
name is, of course, identical with Charon, appears in the 
popular tradition as the angel of death and the agent of 
Divine omnipotence” (Zhe Customs and Lore of Modern 
Greece, Rennell Rodd, Chap. IV.). Mohammedan tradition 
alone attempts to explain the Genesis of the Angel of Death. 
“ God created the Angel of Death, and separated him from 
the rest of his creatures by a million partition-walls. God 
endowed him with strength greater than that of heaven 
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and earth, and he was therefore bound with seventy 
thousand chains, each of which corresponded to the space 
of a thousand years. The angels did not approach him, 
and were ignorant of the place of his residence. They 
caught, however, occasional echoes of his voice, but did not 
become personally acquainted with him until the birth of 
Adam. When God created the first man, he appointed the 
Angel of Death as his governor. The Angel of Death 
asked, ‘O Lord, what is death?’ Thereupon the partition- 
walls receded at the command of God, when Death became 
visible to the Angel of Death. Then God addressed the 
Angels: ‘Take up your position and look upon this Death.’ 
The Angels obeyed, and God said to Death, ‘Fly away 
over their heads, and spread out all thy wings, and open 
all thy eyes. Then Death flew away in sight of the 
Angels, and the latter fell down fainting, and remained in 
that condition for a thousand years. After the lapse of 
that period they recovered themselves, and said to God, 
‘O Lord, hast Thou possibly created a being that is 
mightier than this?’ ‘I have indeed created such a one,’ 
replied God; ‘I, however, am more powerful than he, 
nevertheless, every creature must inevitably taste him.’ 
Then God addressed Azraél: ‘Thou art he whom I have 
appointed as Ruler over Death.’ Whereupon Azraél ex- 
claimed, ‘My God, by means of what power shall I lay 
hold of him, since he is stronger than I?’ Then God con- 
ferred upon him the power of Heaven. The Angel of 
Death accordingly seized hold of Death, and the latter lay 
vanquished in his hand. Then spoke Death: ‘O Lord, 
pray grant me permission to let my voice resound but once 
in Heaven.’ God complied, when Death cried in loudest 
tones, ‘I am Death, who divorces friend from friend, man 
from woman, husband from wife; who wrests daughters 
from the embrace of their mothers, sons from fathers, and 
brothers from sisters; who subdues the mighty among 
mankind, causing graves to become inhabited, and making 
desolate both houses and castles. I am Death, and “ where- 
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soever ye be, death will overtake you, although ye be in 
lofty towers” (Koran, Sur. [V., 80}, and there is no creature 
who shall not taste me’” (Muhamm. Eschat., chap. iii.). It 
is not difficult to recognise that this legend, for which 
Mohammed is held responsible, is simply an amalgam of 
Rabbinic traditions, embellished by the fertile imagination 
of the Arabs. 

The Angel of Death, according to Jewish tradition, is a 
formidable personage. In the first place, he is of gigantic 
proportions. Thus we are told that his stature reaches 
from one end of the world to the other (m372) 7 TY 72 NDON, 
Beth Ha-Mid. Jeliinek, v. p. 48). If the waters of all seas 
and rivers were to be poured on his head, not a drop would 
remain behind on earth (Muhamm. Eschat., ch. iv.) His 
clothing is of fire, his covering is of fire; he is in fact all 
fire (apm wianm M=om Beth Ha-Mid. Jellinek, i.). We 
may recall that the appearance of the living creatures 
described by Ezekiel (i. 13) was “ like burning coals of fire.” 
Compare Milton, Paradise Lost, II. 708, Satan “ like a comet 
burn’d,” and also the description of Charon in Virg. Aen. 
vi. 300, “ His eyes are tixed orbs of fire.” “From the sole of 
his foot to the crown of his head, the Angel cf Death is full 
of eyes” (T. B. Aboda Sara, 20); -apm wan son, Beth 
Ha-Mid., Jellinek, i. See also the Kitdbd es-Sulik, the Book 
of Travelling to God and to Perfection, quoted in Muhamm. 
Eschat., ch. iv.). R. Aaron Berechya in his well known 
work pay ayn (Ed. Wilna, 885) remarks: the Angel of 
Death appears to human sight as if he were full of eyes, 
and the reason of this is that man ate of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, for it is written (Gen. iii. 6), 
“it was a delight to the eyes,” meaning “to see the Angel 
of Death, who is full of eyes.” The creatures of Ezekiel’s 
vision were likewise, “full of eyes round about” (Ezek. i. 
18). The vision in Rev. iv. 6, also depicts “four living 
creatures full of eyes.” This tradition may have been in 
the mind of Job, when picturing God as his destroyer, he 
exclaimed: “Mine adversary sharpeneth his eyes upon 


me” (Note 220)), 
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The Kitab es-Sulik states that not only is the Angel 
of Death full of eyes, but also of tongues, and there is no 
existing creature among all the beings into whose nostrils 
God has breathed the spirit of life, of whose face, tongue, 
eye and hand, there is not an exact counterpart in the 
person of the Angel of Death. Thus, when anyone dies, 
his eye passes out of the Angel’s body, its lustre being, as 
it were permanently dimmed. This book also records a 
tradition that the Angel of Death has a seat in the seventh 
or (according to some) in the fourth heaven, which God 
fashioned out of light. In this connection, we may notice 
that we read in 2 Cor. xi. 14, “ Even Satan fashioneth 
himself into an Angel of Light.” He also sometimes takes 
the form of an Angel of Light in the Testament of 
Abraham (Ed. James) and in the book of Adam and Eve 
(Ed. Malan, ch. xxvii.). 

According to the Targum on Job (xviii. 7), Sammaél (the 
Angel of Death) flies like a bird. He has twelve wings 
(Pirge R. Eliezer, ch. xiii.), being twice the number of those 
of the Seraphim (cf. Isa. vi. 2). 

Nevertheless, his passage to earth is not so rapid as that 
of some of the other ministering angels. For we are told 
in the Talmud (Bab. Berach, 4b), Michael flies to earth at a 
bound ; Gabriel takes two flights, Elijah four, and the 
Angel of Death eight, but in time of pestilence the latter 
also reaches earth in a single flight. 

The dreaded visitant carries a sword as an emblem of his 
gruesome vocation. Thus, in the hour when a man has to 
quit this world, he stands at the head of the sick with 
sword unsheathed, to which a bitter drop clings. When 
the patient discerns his presence he is seized with a fit of 
trembling, in the midst of which he opens his mouth, when 
the Angel takes the opportunity of pouring the bitter drop 
down his throat, and the man immediately dies, turns 
putrid, and his face becomes livid (T.B. 4d. Sar. 206, n>0" 
apn wan; Beth Ha-Mid. Jellinek, i.). When Eliphaz 
the Temanite speaks of the wicked being “ waited for of the 
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sword” (Job xv. 32), he may be thinking of this notorious 
weapon ; the parallelism would thus be complete. In the 
Book of Chronicles the sword of the Angel of Death is 
occasionally referred to. Thus the angel that is sent to 
destroy Jerusalem stands between the earth and the 
heaven, having a drawn sword in his hand (1 Chron. xxi. 
16). David is afraid to inquire of God in the high place 
at Gibeon, “because of the sword of the Angel of the 
Lord ” (ibid. xxi. 30). And, at the command of the Lord, 
the Angel puts up his sword again into the sheath thereof, 
as a sign that he would not carry out the evil purpose 
with which he set out (ibid. xxi. 27). 

Likewise, in the Adkestis of Euripides (843) Death is 
armed with a sword (cf Macrobius, Saturn, v. 19, “In hac 
fabula in scoenam Orcus (i.e., @avdros) inducitur gladium 
gestans ”). 

When dogs began to howl it used to be regarded as 
a sign that the Angel of Death was coming into a city 
(T. B. Baba Kamma, 60b). Hence one is warned not to 
walk in the middle of the street when plague is raging 
in a city, as the Angel of Death struts along there, and, 
being then invested with absolute power, he is free to slay 
indiscriminately. 

The Arabs seem to have shared this belief. “When the 
animal howls without apparent cause in the neighbourhood 
of a house, it forebodes death to one of the inmates; for 
the dog, they say, can distinguish the awful form of Azraél, 
the Angel of Death, hovering over the doomed abode; 
whereas man’s spiritual sight is dull and dim by reason of 
sins” (Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccan, Richard F. 
Burton, 1885, IL, p. 54). The tradition that the howling 
of the dog presages death is also held by most of the 
Southern Sclavs (Friedrich S. Krauss, in Zeitschr. d. Vereins 
J. Volkskunde, IL, p. 177). In time of pestilence it is like- 
wise dangerous to go alone to the house of Assembly, 
because the Angel of Death is in the habit of depositing 
his weapons therein. This is only the case, however, if 
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children do not read Scripture there, and if ten persons (the 
requisite quorum to form a congregation) do not pray there. 
It is also imprudent to walk on the side-paths when 
peace reigns in a city, because the Angel of Death, being 
then divested of power, secretes himself there (Baba Kamma, 
60). The poet Longfellow, in the Golden Legend (viii., 
“ The Village School ”), summarises the characteristics and 
methods of the Angel of Death in a conversation between 
Rabbi ben Israel and Judas :— 


Rabbi: Why howl the dogs at night ? 
Judas: In the Rabbinical book it saith, 
The dogs howl when, with icy breath, 
Great Sammaél, the Angel of Death, 
Takes through the town his flight ! 
Rabin: Well, boy ! now eay, if thou art wise, 
When the Angel of Death, who is full of eyes, 
Comes where a sick man dying lies, 
What doth he do to the wight ? 
: He stands beside him, dark and tall, 
Holding a sword from which doth fall 
Into his mouth a drop of gall ; 
And so he turneth white ! 


Yet, notwithstanding the alarming exterior of the Angel 
of Death, it would appear that he had cordial relations 
with certain persons. Thus the Talmud mentions that he 
was in the habit of appearing to R. Chanina bar Papa, 
whose friend he was (T. B. Kethub.,77 6). He was also on 
intimate terms with Rab Baybi bar Abaye(T. B. Chagiga, 45). 
He seems likewise to have been a friend of Raba’s, as the 
following shows: “When Raba was dying he said to his 
brother, Rab Seoram, who stood by: ‘Tell the Angel of 
Death not to torture me.’ ‘Art thou not his confidant ?’ 
replied Rab Seoram. ‘Yes,’ said Raba, ‘but once bad luck 
has set in, I am powerless’” (T. B. Moed Kat., 28 a). 

The power of the Angel of Death extends to all 
countries and all sorts and conditions of men. Thus 
the author of the Song of Songs can think of no higher 
type of strength with which to compare the force of true 
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love than death (viii. 6), just as the Psalmist declares 
that the lovingkindness of. God is superior to life 
(Ps. Ixiii. 4). 

The Midrash Rabba on Koheleth viii. 8 says: Man has 
no power over the spirit (i.e., of the Angel of Death) so as 
to elude his grasp. 

None can plead with the Angel of Death: Wait for me 
until I have arranged my affairs, and I will then ac- 
company thee; neither can one say to him: I offer my 
son or my servant, or my family in my stead (Jbid. ). 

In illustration of the methods of the Angel of Death, a 
remarkable legend is related in T. B. Chagiga 46, which is 
thought by some to involve a confused reference to the 
Mother of Jesus (see Chagiga, Streane, p. 18, note 2) :— 

“Rab Baybi bar Abaye heard the Angel of Death saying 
to his servant: Go and bring me Miriam, the women’s hair- 
dresser. The servant went and brought Miriam, the 
teacher of young children. I wanted, said the Angel of 
Death, Miriam, the women’s hairdresser. Then I will 
take this’one back, replied the messenger. Since she has 
once been brought, rejoined the Angel, let her be included 
in the number of my victims. . . . Thereupon Rab 
Baybi bar Abaye asked the Angel of Death: Hast thou 
authority to act thus? The Angel answeredg Is it not 
written: There is that is destroyed by reason of injustice ? 
(Prov. xiii. 23.) But, pleaded the Rabbi, it also says 
(Eccl. i. 4): One generation goeth, and another generatiun 
cometh. The Angel replied: 1 shepherd them till the 
measure of life allotted to their generation has been ful- 
filled, and subsequently I hand them over to Dumah. In 
that case, asked the Rabbi, what becomes of the years of 
which thou hast deprived them? If, answered the Angel, 
there happens to be a distinguished student, who is mag- 
nanimous enough not to insist upon his dignity, I add to 
his life the years which I have taken away from another, 
and thus the equilibrium is adjusted.” 

(The curious expression: “I shepherd them,” may be 
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illustrated by a passage in Mid. Tehillim (Ed. Buber, 518): 
“There is a place called Nv “3M, which derives its name 
from the fact that it is assigned to the departed spirits of 
men. It represents a building with a court-yard, encircled 
by a fence. Before the court-yard flows a river, adjoining 
which is a field. Every day Dumah leads out the spirits 
to pasture in the field and to drink of the river.”) 

Yet the power of the Angel of Death is necessarily 
bounded by those limitations which mark every finite 
being. Thus he could not prevail over the Israelites at the 
Giving of the Law, as six hundred thousand angels had 
descended and crowned each of the sons of Israel with the 
crown of Shem-ha-mephorash (Pirge R. Eliezer, ch. 47, 
quoted by Dr. Taylor in Pirge Aboth; cf. also Shemoth 
Rabba, li. 2). 

It appears that the Angel of Death is likewise unable to 
enforce his will when confronted by one who is uninter- 
mittingly occupied with the study of Torah. 


And Satan trembles when be sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 
Cowper, Evhortation to Prayer. 


Thus he could not approach Rabba bar Nachmani (T. B. 
Baba Mezia, 866). He was in the same difficulty in the 
case of Rab Chisda, whose lips never ceased repeating 
words of Torah. Hence he had recourse to the expedient 
of letting himself down under a cedar-tree in Rab’s House 
of Instruction. He cleft the cedar; the sound of the crash 
silenced Rab Chisda for a moment, when the Angel over- 
powered him (T. B. Moed Kat. 28a; in Maccoth 10a it is 
the messenger of the Angel who acts thus). The Angel of 
Death was likewise unable to overcome Rabbi Chija. So 
he disguised himself in the garb of a poor man, and 
knocked at the door for a piece of bread. Rabbi Chija 
ordered it to be given him. “Ah!” said the Angel of 
Death, “thou hast pity on the poor; hast thou none 
for me?” He then revealed himself to Rabbi Chija, 
displaying a fiery rod, and took away the Rabbi's soul 
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(T. B. Moed Kat. 28a). We are also told that on the day 
when David was to depart from this world, the Angel of 
Death took up his position before the king, but was unable 
to exercise any charm over him, as David was prosecuting 
his study of Torah with uninterrupted vigour. At length 
the Angel said to himself, “How can [ accomplish my 
purpose?” Discerning that David had an orchard at the 
back of the Royal Palace, he made his way into it and 
shook the trees violently. David went out to see what had 
happened ; he mounted a staircase which gave way under 
his tread, and thus he expired (T. B. Shabd. 30d). 

There were other circumstances, too, which interfered 
with the fulfilment of the Angel’s mission. Thus Rabbi 
Eliezer was eating heave-offering (Mp7; cf. Exod. xxv. 1) 
when the Angel of Death appeared to him. He addressed 
the Angel :—“ Have I not eaten heave-offering, and is it not 
called holy?” (cf. Numb. xviii. 8). Then his hour passed, 
te. the Angel of Death went from him, leaving him un- 
scathed (T. B. Moed Kat. 28a). 

Another effectual means of evading—at least temporarily 
—the stroke of the Angel of death is the practice of bene- 
volence, O°TPO MN 3 (cf. Derech Eres Sutta, Ed. Tawrogi 
IX. 4) “Give alms,” says the Targum on Prov. xxi. 14, “so 
that the wrath of the Angel of Death may be averted from 
thee” (cf. Prov. x. 2, Ny92 YEA MPT. 

The Talmud mentions certain places which were not 
within the jurisdiction of the Angel of Death. There is a 
tradition that Luz was not subject to the control of death, 
but when the old inhabitants grew weary of life, they used 
to go outside the city walls and die there (T. B. Sota, 46 6). 

It is strange to find a duplicate of this legend among the 
myths of the Middle Ages. “Also in Ireland is a little 
island in which men die not, but when they be overcome 
with age they be borne out of that island to die without”’ 
(Mediaeval Lore, Ed. Robert Steel, p. 80), 

. Asimilar narrative is related by Raba, in the name of 
Rabbi Taboth—or, as some call him, Rab Tabyomi (T. B. 
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Sanhed. 97a). “Once it happened that I came into a town 
which was called ‘Truth,’ the inhabitants of which never 
utter a falsehood, and none of them dies before his appointed 
time. I took unto myself a wife from among them, and had 
by her two children. One day my wife sat combing her hair, 
when her neighbour knocked at the door to inquire after 
her well-being, and I, thinking it were unseemly to admit- 
any one under the circumstances, informed the fair visitor 
that my wife was not at home. Shortly afterwards the 
two children died. Then the people of the town came to 
me and asked, ‘How has this happened?’ I explained to 
them the cause, and they said to me, ‘Remove, we pray 
thee, from our midst, that thou mayest not excite death 
against us. ° 

Apropos of the foregoing, a strange story is told in T. 
B. Sucea (53 a), which also appears in Arabic literature, 
where it is related in illustration of a verse of the Koran 
(Sur. iii. 148), “If ye had been in your houses, verily they 
would have gone forth to fight, whose slaughter was 
decreed, to the places where they died.” (See Muhamm. 
Eschat., ch. iv., and Al-Beidawi, quoted by Sale in his 
edition of the Koran, vol. ii, p. 270), “There were two 
Ethiopians at the court of Solomon, as it says (1 Kings iv. 
3) “Elihoriph and Ahijah, the sons of Shisha, were secre- 
taries.” One day Solomon perceived the Angel of Death 
looking depressed. He asked,‘ Why art thou so gloomy ?’ 
The Angel replied, ‘Because these two secretaries should 
fall to the destroying angels.’ Thereupon the King said to 
his secretaries, ‘Go ye into the district of Luz (which was 
not in the province of the Angel of Death).’ They followed 
their Royal Master’s advice; but as they drew near to the 
city of Luz, they fell ill and died. Solomon subsequently 
observed the Angel of Death chuckling. ‘Why art thou in 
such a state of glee?’ asked the King. ‘I rejoice,’ replied 
the Angel, ‘because it was to no good purpose that thou 
didst send out of my reach those of whom I came in 
search.’ ” 


,” 
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It seems, too, that, notwithstanding the distinct excla- 
mation of the Psalmist, “What man is he that shall live 
and not see death; that shall deliver his soul from the 
power of Sheol?” (Ps. Ixxxix. 48), there were certain 
persons who, by the grace of God, did “not see corruption, 
and still live alway.” 

The Bible records but two such instances. (1) Enoch 
“was not; for God took him ” (Gen. v. 24; cf. Test. of Isaac, 
James, p. 143, where “our father Enoch” is described as 
“the only perfect man who ascended to heaven *), (2) 
Elijah went up in a whirlwind into heaven (2 Kings ii, 11). 

The veracity of the tradition with regard to the former 
was, strange to say, contested by some of the Teachers of 
the third century (cf. Beresh. Rab. xxv. 1). But the 
creative imagination of other Rabbis was not satisfied even 
with two authenticated cases of translation to Paradise, 
marked by the suspension of a universal law. 

Thus we find it stated in Derech Erez Sutta (ch. 1.) that 
nine entered the Garden of Eden without dying, viz. :— 

1. Enoch, son of Jared (Gen. v. 24, and Rashi in /oco). 

2. Elijah (2 Kings ii. 11). 

3. Messiah (T. B. Sanhed. 986). 

4. Eliezer, the servant of Abraham (T. B. Bab. Bath. 58a, 
and Rashi’s Comm. in loco; also T. B. Kalia, Ed. Coronel, 
p. 10, and Kerem-Chemed, vii. 215). 

5. Hiram, King of Tyre (probably the artist of same 
name, mentioned in 1 Kings vii. 45; cf. T. B. Kalla, pp. 10 
and 194, since, according to T. B. Bab. Bath. Tia, Beresh. 
Rab. § 96, and Yatkut Ez. § 367, Hiram, King of Tyre, was 
cast out by God). 

6. Ebed-Melech, the Cushite (probably because he drew 
Jeremiah out of the pit; cf. Jer. xxxviii. 6-13. According 
to Pirge R. Eliezer, ch. liii., he is to be identitied with 
Baruch, son of Nereia; cf. Jer. xxxvi. 4). 

7. Jabez, son of Rabbi Jehuda ha-NAsi (neither Jost nor 
Graetz knows of a son of “Rabbi” named Jabez. On the 
other hand, he is enumerated in Ha-Chaluz, ii, p. 89, 
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and in the biographical sketches of R. Jehuda ha-NAsi 
in Mishnayoth i., Ed. Vienna, 1815, and is identified with 
a prematurely deceased son of “ Rabbi” in T. B. Kethuboth 
62. According to Kerem-Chemed, vii. 215 sqq. it is Jabez 
of 1 Chr. iv. 10 who is here referred to. In T. B. Temurah 
16a, the verse 1 Chr. iv. 10, which embodies a request of 
Jabez that was subsequently fulfilled by God, is associated 
with R. Jehuda). 

8. Serach, daughter of Asher (because she is supposed to 
have first communicated to Jacob that Joseph was yet 
alive. See Sefer ha-Jashar on Gen. xlv.). 

9. Bithya, daughter of Pharaoh (the education of Moses 
and Aaron was ascribed to her, hence she received this 
reward). 


Other sages add also Rabbi Joshua ben Levi (cf. T. B. 
Kethub. 77a). 


[The foregoing notes are adapted from Derech Erez Sutta, 
ed. Tawrogi|]. 


On the other hand, a Midrash cited in Yalkut Ezek. § 367, 
enumerates (without comment) thirteen who have not 
tasted death :—Enoch; Eleazer, the servant of Abraham ; 
Methuselah; Hiram, King of Tyre; Ebed-Melech, the 
Cushite; Bithya, daughter of Pharaoh; Serach, daughter 
of Asher; the three sons of Korah; Elijah ; Messiah; and 
Rabbi Joshua ben Levi. 

But a more explicit register of “immortals” is to be 
found in Alphabetum Siracidis (M. Steinschneider), 27 ab, 
286, 296. From this it appears that the following were 
vouchsafed admittance to Paradise without crossing the 
bridge of death :— 

1. Enoch. Because he was righteous in his generation, so 
that there was none like unto him. 

2. Eleazer, the servant of Abraham. He was the son 
of Ham, son of Noah, and when he heard the curse 
pronounced upon his father, he surrendered himself to 
Abraham, and became a righteous man. 
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3. Serach, the daughter of Asher. Because she com- 
municated to Jacob that Joseph was yet alive, and the 
Patriarch said to her, “The mouth that has conveyed such 
goud tidings shall not taste death.” 

4. Bithya, daughter of Pharaoh. She brought up Moses 
from his youth, and in order that people should not have 
to ask what reward did she receive, she had this privilege 
conferred upon her. 

5. Ebed-Melech, the Cushite. Because he rescued Jere- 
miah from the miry pit. 

6. The servant of Rabbi Jehuda ha-Nasi. Because he 
was righteous, gentle, and lowly of spirit. 

7. Jabez. Because he was more righteous than all his 
generation. 

8. Rabbi Joshua ben Levi. Because he was a man, 
“integer vite scelerisque purus,” and a friend of the Angel 
of Death. 

9. Hiram, King of Tyre. In view of the fact that he 
built the Temple, and was in the early part of his life a 
God-fearing man, he was granted a home in Paradise for a 
thousand years; but afterwards, having aggrandised him- 
self, saying, “I am a god,” ete, he was driven out of the 
garden of Eden, and made to enter Gehenna. (Hiram is 
here identified with the “ Prince of Tyre,” to whom Ezekiel 
is charged with a message (Vide Ezek. xxviii. 1 ff.; ef. 
Beresh, Rab. \xxxvi. 5). 

10. The generation of Yonadab ben Rechab. Because 
he wrote all the words in the Book of Jeremiah, and 
was righteous, and reproved Israel. (The text here is 
extremely puzzling. Possibly Jerem. xxxv. 19 is referred 
to.) 

11. The generation of the bird Milcham. When Eve 
had eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and had given also to her husband, and he had 
eaten thereof with her, she envied the rest of the 
creatures, and induced them all to follow her example 
(so that they too should die). Then she came to the bird 
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Milcham, and said to him, Eat of that of which thy 
companions have partaken; but he answered, Is it not 
sufficient that you have sinned against God, and 
brought death upon others, but you would entice me 
also to transgress a Divine command, so that I should eat 
and die ; I will not listen to you. Thus he reproved Eve 
and all the creatures. Then a bath-qol immediately went 
forth, and said to Adam and Eve: Ye received a com- 
mand, and obeyed it not, but ye sinned, and now ye come 
to the bird Milcham, to persuade him, too, to sin, and he 
will not hearken to you, because he stands in awe of me; 
therefore, because I laid no charge upon him, yet he 
regarded my decree, he shall never taste death, neither he 
nor his offspring. 

Thus, when God had formed the Angel of Death, and 
the latter, beholding all the creatures, asked God to grant 
him permission to slay them, God replied: Thou hast 
jurisdiction over all creatures and their offspring, with the 
exception of the generation of the bird Milcham, who must 
never taste death. Then the Angel of Death said : Lord of 
the Universe, let them be set apart from me (for they are 
righteous), so that they may not learn the customs of the 
world, and trespass against thee and taste of sin. Forth- 
with, by God’s authority, he built for them a great city, 
and caused them to enter it, and he set a seal upon its gates, 
saying, It has been decreed that my sword shall not rule 
over you, neither the sword of another, and ye shall not 
taste death until the end of all creation. 

In connection with this legend, Dr. Jellinek remarks, in 
the introduction to Beth-Ha-Midrash VI. (p. xi., note 4)— 
Concerning the immortal bird ors (Milcham), in Ben Sira 
(Ed. Steinschneider), 27ab, 285, 29ab, we read in the 
Rappoport MS. of the Midrash Alscha mrmw »~m (where 
pnb stands in place of ombn)—the following :—The 
bird Miltam—why? Because when Eve had eaten of the 
forbidden fruit, and the bird Miltam, after having been 
offered some by all the creatures, refused to partake 
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thereof, God said: “I will raise him up for ever and ever 
as an example to mankind; he and his posterity shall 
in future bear testimony to the merit of Israel. Thus 
he is now in that city which was built for him by the 
Angel of Death, and is fruitful and multiplies like all 
creatures. When he attains to the age of a thousand 
years, he begins to gradually diminish in size until he be- 
comes like a little bird, and then his strength ‘is renewed 
like the eagle,’ so that he never wholly dies.” The expres- 
sion ory Sw M77 in Ben Sira here finds its justification, 
and does not need to be emended into ama Sw yy7. [With 
reference to the foregoing, Herr Epstein, in his book 
OTN Ay maintains (p. iii. n. 4) that in the MS. to 
which Dr. Jellinek alludes, the name of the bird is written 
ort not on>n, and he likewise shows by quotations from 
various MSS. of “ Derech Erez Sutta,’ that Jabez is de- 
scribed not as the son, but as the grandson of Rabbi Jehuda 
ha-Nasi, while no mention whatever is made of a servant 
of Rabbi. ] . 

According to Beresh. Rab. (xix. 5), the use of the 
word ©3) in Genesis iii. 6 implies that Eve gave of the 
fruit also to the wild and domestic animals, and to the 
birds, and all partvok thereof, with the solitary exception 
of a bird named 7iN — phoenix. The School of Rabbi 
Jannai taught: This bird survives to a thousand years ; 
and after the lapse of this period a fire breaks forth from 
its nest and burns it up, leaving only a residue equal to 
the size of an egg, which again assumes fresh limbs and 
acquires renewed vigour. Rabbi Judah states (in the 
name of Rabbi Simeon) that the bird lives about a thou- 
sand years, on the expiration of which its body contracts, 
its wings fall out, and there remains of it about as much 
as an egg, which becomes resuscitated. (See also Mid- 


oD’ 
Shemuel, ch. xxii, and compare Rashi’s note on Job 


xxix. 18.) 
Yet another tradition remains to be recorded with refer- 


ence to this wonderful bird. ‘Shem, the son of Noah, relates 
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(T. B. Sanhed. 1086) that while his father was engaged in 
feeding the inmates of the ark, he came across _ow7))N 
(Aruch mw) lying quite still in the background. He 
asked the bird: How comes it that thou alone dost not 
stand in need of nourishment ? I observed, replied the bird, 
that thou hadst so many to attend to, that I did not care 
to trouble thee. Thereupqn Noah exclaimed : May it be the 
will of God that thou mayst never die! Delitzsch in his 
commentary on Job (xxix. 18) has incontestably proved 
the identity of this bird with $jn, the fabled phoenix (vide 
Levy, Neuheb. u. Chald. W. B. i. 48a). 

As is well known, the word ¥iN, in Job xxix. 18, is by 
many regarded as an allusion to the Phoenix :—* Then I 
said, I shall die beside my nest, and I shall multiply my 
days as the Phoenix.” (Vide Merz, Archiv. II. 104f.) 

Thus in the LXX. rendering of this passage, some see in 
orérexos poivixos a corruption of oink (cf. Vulg.). The 
Massorah, in /oco, draws attention to the peculiar significa- 
tion of 1M, and in the Book of Roots, s.v. 5m, Kimchi em- 
phasizes that the Jewish teachers of Nehardea read YAN in 
order to differentiate the word from 94M “ sand.” 

For a list of authorities to be consulted with regard to 
the Greek conception of the Phoenix and the more ancient 
Egyptian form of the myth and its genesis, see Dillmann’s 
last edition of Job in the admirable series of the K. E. H. B. 
A popular but learned article in a recent number of the 
Saturday Review (No. 1,967), Vol. LXXVL, pp. 38-40, will 
likewise be found interesting. 

But, to come back to the Angel of Death, with whom we 
set out. 

It seems that notwithstanding his unique capacity for 
inflicting wounds, and thus entailing untold suffering upon 
the human race, his continued existence is essential to the 
equilibrium of the Universe. For according to a parable in 
T. B. Yoma (966) if the Angel of Death in the form of the 
YF 132 were to be slain, the world would perish. 

Yet he is not immortal. In the Millennium, neither 
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Satan nor any evil destroyer will exist (Book of Jubilees 
xxiii.). The 977 “32 will ultimately succumb (T. B. Succa 
52a; compare a parallel passage in the Bundehesh, ch. xxxi.). 
The day will assuredly come when the Lord, with his sore 
and great and strong sword, will punish leviathan, the 
fleeting serpent and leviathan the winding serpent (Is. 
xxvii. 1) identified by later Rabbinic writers with Satan 
(cf. Rev. xx. 2). 

And the arch-enemy of the human race is painfully 
conscious of the fate in store for him. When Satan was 
vouchsafed a glimpse of the Messiah, he was filled with 
terror, well knowing that he had beheld him who would 
sooner or later plunge the Angel of Death into destruc- 
tion (Pesikta abbati, ed. Friedmann, Piska 36; Yadk. on 
Is. § 359). 

For has not the Prophet Isaiah predicted (xxv. 8) that 
the Lord of Hosts himself will eventually swallow up death 
for ever (a metaphor, by the way, kindred with that of 
tasting death)? And has not St. Paul in that stately 
chapter of Corinthians which forms part of the Christian 
burial service, foretold the same blissful consummation ? 
(1 Cor. xv. 54. Cf. Rev. xx. 2, and also the poem 
NYT2 ‘Win the service for the Passover “night of obser- 
vance.” 

A. P. BENDER. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA LITURGICA. 
I. The DYN py. 


Wuitst the various branches of Rabbinical literature are pushed 
on with ardour, the liturgical remains stationary at the point 
where Zunz left it in his memorable Literaturgeschichte der 
Synagogalen Poesie, 1865, and the Supplement in 1867. A few 
additions, however, were made to this branch of literature by the 
late Senior Sachs for Gabirol, and by the late Dr. P. F. Frankel 
for Qalir (Jubelschrift zum Neunzigsten Geburtstag des Dr. L. 
Zunz, 1884). There remains, however, still much to glean from 
MSS. in various libraries, which Zunz had not investigated, and 
from others whick he examined rather hastily. The Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg possesses two collections of Hebrew 
MSS., bought from the Karaite Chief, Firkowitz, but of which 
little is known as concerns liturgy. On the other hand, the 
Bodleian Library bas lately acquired a considerable number of 
fragments of Hebrew MSS., found in a Genizah at Cairo, which 
contain a great deal of unknown matter in the branch of post- 
biblical literature. From the latter I intend to give, from time 
to time, extracts in this QuarRTERLY. It will be seen from them 
that Professor D. Kaufmann’s doubtful hope is now realised, for 
he says, concerning the three poems found in the theological 
work of Jacob son of Judah of London (Jewish QuaRTERLY 
Review, IV., p. 32), “ Anglo-Jewish liturgical poetry, hitherto 
represented through pieces by Meir b. Elias of Norwich, re- 
ceives an important addition, which affords another proof 
that the Hebrew muse was once successfully cultivated on 
English soil; so much the more valuable because there has 
hitherto been so little room for hope that our knowledge of 
this branch of Jewish literature would be enriched.” Rabbi 
Jacob’s poems, however, do not deserve to be classified under 
the name of the Hebrew muse, and two liturgists or poets in the 
course of two centuries cannot be characterised with the words, 
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“ that they had successfully cultivated the Hebrew muse.” But 
Prof. Kaufmann is an enthusiast for everything touching Hebrew 
literature. I am a little cooler in this respect, although not a 
pessimist, as Dr. M. Gaster, who says above that Jacob b. Judah’s 
(of London) Ets Hayyim' is almost nil in intrinsic value. Of 
that, however, I have said a word on another page (see p. 163). 

I suppose that Prof. Kaufmann has now finished his valuable 
description of the Leipzig MS., and I may be allowed to offer my 
observations concerning it, inasmuch as I have already drawn 
attention to it (JEwisH QuarRTERLY Review, IV., p. 26). It 
was indeed an act of indulgence on the part of Prof. Kaufmann in 
not mentioning that I have not recognised the importance of the 
£tz Hayyim as concerns the English ritual, as he says of Zunz. 
However, tacitly a blame falls upon me, and I have to justify the 
great omission on my part. That I had glanced through the 
Leipzig MS. may be concluded from the items which I had put 
at the disposal of the Chief Rabbi, Dr. H. Adler, for his lecture 
at the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition in 1887. Naturally the dif- 
ferences in Jacob’s text of the Prayer-book, and more especially 
the Viduy, could not have escaped me. The reason that I re- 
mained silent as concerns this part in the Ets Hayyim is twofold : 

1. Because I knew that the Chief Rabbi intended to edit the 
work in its entirety—an intention which, indeed, was mentioned 
by the Editors of the QUARTERLY REviEw (1992, p. 63), at the end 
of Prof. Kaufmann’s first article, with the following words: 
“The Rev. Dr. H. Adler, Chief Rabbi, informs us that he intends 
to edit the whole of the MS. of the work BO" yy, which the 
preceding article introduces to our readers.” 

2. Because the importance of the great discovery of the English 
Ritual shrinks a good deal by the following statements. The 
crowning point of this discovery is, according to Prof. Kaufmann, 
the special 7" in the morning prayer. I shall quote the Pro- 
fessor’s own words (JEWISH QUARTERLY ReEviEw, 1892, p. 26): 
“ As an instance of the valuable historical and critical results ob- 
tained by the examination of this MS., I may mention the solution 
it offers of a difficulty at the beginning of the morning prayers, 
which has hitherto puzzled commentators and translators, viz., 





14 Judith Montefiore” College Report, 1893, p. 25. 
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the determination of the exact meaning of the words ‘3X8 A719 
sped, in Dw bx, which seem to have no obvious relation 
to their context. The grammar forbids the phrase being rendered 
as an expression of gratitude, nor does it apparently refer to 
confession, for no confession follows: The difficulty, however, 
merely indicates the hiatus of the passage, which is supplied by 
the English reading. Nothing less than a complete confession 
of sins was once daily recited at this stage of the morning devo- 
tions. The phrase qupd oN mM» is the sole fragmentary 
relic we have left of it. But the old English Ritual has pre- 
served the original for us in its integrity.” Before discussing 
Prof. Kaufmann’s explanation of 719, I shall mention at once 
that this 1%, found in the "MN yy, existed also in a more accu- 
rate form, as far as it is reproduced by Dukes,! in a Mahazor MS., 
written 1302, and formerly in the possession of R. Jacob 
Weil at Carlsruhe, but at present lost, as Iam informed. The 
“1 is attributed in this MS. to R. Saadiah. Dr. Friedlander 
is right in saying (JEWIsH QuARTERLY REvIEW, V., p. 186): 
“If the Viduy was written by a Saadiah, it is most probably not 
Saadiah Gaon.” Possibly it is the Saadiah to whom the com- 
mentaries of Daniel (in the midy3 ruxwpo) and Ezra and 
Nehemiah (edited by Mr. H. J. Matthews, Anecdota, Ox., Sem. 
Series I.) belong ; or Saadia ben Joseph Bekhor Shor, who seems 
to have lived in the twelfth century in France. Did this Ritual, 
written sixteen years after the expulsion of the Jews from 
England, contain the English rite? Scarcely. 

There is another MS., which has not only the 7", as in the 
Carlsruhe MS., as well as the 1°y, as in the OYN yy, yet it 
does not contain the English Ritual. It is this MS., 633 of the 
Paris Library, marked “ Provenant des Archives Nationales,” 
which means, confiscated by the Government of Philip le Bel, 
before the exile from France. The same is the case with the 
MSS. 634 to 639 of the same library. No. 633 contains another 
rite than the other following MSS. The catalogue describes 
them all as the ordinary prayers of the rite of the Jews in 
France. The rites of France, properly so called (including Paris), 
Champagne, Lorrain, and Burgundy, are recognisable ; but 633 


1 Zur Kenntniss der Neuhebreischen Religidsen Poesie. Frankfurt a/M., 
1842, p. 152. 
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belongs to none of these rites. Having been confiscated by the 
government of Philip le Bel, it cannot contain anything else than 
the rite of Normandy, which is similar to that in the O"N yy. 
Consequently the English Ritual is, in fact, that of Normandy, 
introduced into England. It is only natural that Jews who im- 
migrated from Normandy into England should bring with them 
the Ritual of the land from which they came. 


I come now to the words p35 IN M0, of which Prof. 
Kaufmann says that it is a fragmentary relic, preserved in its 
integrity in the English (Norman) Ritual. It is true that the 
word 255, after MD, in the sense of thanksgiving, is 
irregular ; but so is the word M12 irregular for 70 in the 
post-biblical dialect ; and what sense is there in saying, “I con- 
fess that I am not strong-faced and stiff-necked to say before 
thee”? After confessing sin in general, the sin or sins ought 
to follow. Does Prof. Kaufmann mean to say that the prayer 
beginning now) ‘ndx was already corrupt in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Berakhot, fol. 606, where it runs as we have it now 
in our prayer-books? And if so, how is it that there is no 
discussion about it either in the Gemara, or in the writings of 
the Gaonim, or in the commentators, ancient and modern, or in 
Mairfonides’ Mishneh Thorah, or in the Tur and Schulhan 
Arukh? Is it possible that the prayer-books of all rites I could 
ascertain, viz., in the Siddurs of R. Amram, of Saadiah Gaon 
and of Salomon ben Nathan, of the rites of Germany and Poland, 
of the Eastern and Greek rite, of the Spanish and Provence, 
of the French in all its branches (Troyes, Burgundy and Paris, 
and the Provence), and of the Yemen rite, should have mde 
mow, with slight variations, as it is with us, corrupt and in- 
complete, whilst the minority in Normandy and England should 
have preserved the true and complete composition of it? All 
commentators I know of explain the word 7) as thanksgiving. 
I shall only quote the Yemen Siddur, in which an old tradition 
is well preserved. The commentator there says as follows (MS. 
Hebrew e. 11, in the Bodleian Library, fol. 4b):— YD DN) 


mo pn bx ap Sew nm ow ov S92 qnad ow an moq3 AND 
99 now) 1b INDY AD DYpHd mA NBw wn AN!KITD AND RoR 
sora ney mp Soo pawm ps jn mbw mown nds. See also 
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S. Baer, srw nay 71D, 1868, p. 40. It is therefore probable 
that the 11"), as found in the Norman rite, is a late production (of 
the twelfth century); therefore the Massorites of the prayers do not 
mention it with the other objectionable passages given by Prof. 
Kaufmann (JEWISH QUARTERLY REvIeEW, V., p. 23), to which 
I may add the following from the MS. No. 646, in Paris, and 
Oxford, No. 1102:—7233 3 79733 N¥ON man 7” Sew ny¥ 
DDDIny OYNEIEN Mw mr oO * oM¥DD Sw wdxa2w O27” 
paby yoo + see erp row mixay ‘7 den oer Sane 3 
mom sor no yay my veo ow and xyow aD by 
snd odwo pry ani Se 105 Sy abyy adm o> ota ain 
mon 7” Sse ya AY DYDD) DWI) NMNDI AYN pS 
R¥ON 327-67 772 OM¥ND ew NID DY WWD NYMN Dwr 
Sane ayaa nde ad aoa mone 7” 7D) yea Mone 1” 
mat nwes Ann ne dap nore 32 AY ONw Mora KoN 
oy smmsta mwys odds myn an 55) ¢ none 9” na ew 


miso a7 37 525 sow by nina cep pei mwo 
292 mbna 


D's pew oT MN MET wae 2d Sy ww NEW NDI 
sex ponbana msn mos) aps o333$9 oma onxw osdxnwa 
pips aban 2d pny owen oon Sy nad Sy andy xb 
nymea m2) Spwos xn bon pnw aban maa 551° map 
by apr po enben pnd ode on men pe yo nd ony mona 
yin 2295 ny med pin Sx o2325 ww 1 by * odwa onan 
pny ‘ow snypy > * pondpna nym man yd) spoind arn 
TW) | NBN) NDT ‘OI DID Ww 6 ADI. ADIN Mn ODD 
or meidnn $55) *mn 5295 andy maxis adym onw pop wo 
$55 xan nw $25 nbn prods oneyow ved ony mn myoy 
pre S’p vonm w939 an Ay om mum dan ars + dnn 
2 9D MIN yD SYM PL MIN Pp BX 'D INET NDI22 
137399) * PROT ND TW POWN INDY ON INK") pioas nin 
myn Towne 1 ox 7 > od won op xno NBoNaY nme 
2 INDI IN IN MyM 1733 TINIW ( See JEwisH QUARTERLY 
Review, IV., p. 23, note 1.) 

For Tahnun, § ADM, it is said in the Paris MS. ;—"27 Sin 
Dew mon wx a Nd 1p WDYD JN INN PIN DDL DNEW 
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7p nS ind vny (Jewish QuarTerty Review, Vol. IV., 
p. 28). 

In Shemoneh Esre of Rosh hash-Shanah we find the same 
complaint against those who add words. It is said :-—Sw nban 


max nan yeas prad par qpoind pe ade on $y mans Aa 
Seow 9939 32 Pon Aa ‘ya9 Sy wy sn3 wre mpninn ¢D 
37 $2 pm¥y IT YD In wendp w35 yD NYDN LIT ON 
nyow) wx Nd pn nme mie DN AD aT HYDIOM Syn dN 
pn ye win nay Sx pow xdt----Spemay mova adi 9 
ndpna sown 5’) ponn #29 ans man ADD) ADD DYD*DINY 
+ mmsaw to Sy md vy mama toa 1a sw Syn Sy nme mie OD 
JN AND DID) DD DINY IND ADI NW woN WY INDI DI 
pao em Dyna yan dp ow ono we soa ond wor 
MDW wo Tw 1K. CODD ON DDS WIND) “DINY 
coon Sy mide min on w395 9 axa aan nian DDD 
Sx sind pms OMDwNY NDI WIN PINT Oy DIDDY 
85> 5x5 laid anaw em ¢ yea oni propa pd ren xd Sy 

aan San nr Soy + re 


Abraham Ibn Yarhi, the keen observer of Ritual rules, who 
certainly visited Normandy, if not England (beginuing of the 
thirteenth century), could not have failed to notice the above- 
mentioned Viduy in the Norman-English Ritual, if this piece had 
really existed at that period. This Viduy was probably intro- 
duced in Normandy, following the rites of Spain (which has one 
before the prayers), of Rome (at the morning blessings), and of 
Avignon (after the eighteen blessings). 

For completeness sake I may be allowed to correct some typo- 
graphical mistakes in Prof. Kaufmann’s description. JEWISH 
QuaRTERLY Review, V., p. 365, line 10, I read in the MS. 
yoxn Syp ovr yaw ‘ener; 1. 11, o%" mow wp; 1. 13, nsw 
1075}, at end to be added O°310 OM TAD; 1.17, "~Y pra pyr a’nd. 
Page 366, 1. 4, Np'2 wD; 1. 5 from below, 22¥™3 3d 5yt. 
To page 363: the quotation from the OM yy, found in the glosses 
of Moses of Zurich, are not derived from Jacob’s book. For the 
great satisfaction of Prof. Kaufmann, who likes to show that 





! The Paris MS. has here (fol. 28) D°7 ‘N WIN) ouyrd. 
VoL. VI. Z 
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Jacob’s OM YY was spread and extracted from, I can add that 
Isaac de Lattes, in his 9®D np (MSS. Catal. of Oxford, No. 
1,289), quotes two passages from the O”'n yy (ff. 1375 and 1414, 
the latter is introduced with the following words: YY N73 IDOI) 
mA 92 apy 9 aid pn, the former has not the name of the 
author), both passages referring to mbax ‘n, which are verbatim 
in the Leipzig MS., fols. 296 and 297. It seems to me from 
many corrections on the margins and some irregularity in the 
orthography of geographical names that the Leipzig MS. is not 
an autograph. ‘ 
The intrinsic value of the DYN yv is the same as in the 30D, 
pod, on ’D, and many others, as to authorities quoted and 
titles mentioned. The 0% yy gives several ritual usages in 
England (‘8 778), mostly in connection with France in general 
(npq¥a or naw 55). The name xv053x (also corrupted 
0523") occurs also in connection with Normandy (ANID). 
Our author quotes often Moses of London, less frequently 
Menahem of London, Joseph and Berekhyah of Lincoln, and 


you 379A, which means probably Northampton. These 


are the English authorities quoted ; where are the Wise of 
Norwich ? And where are the great Talmudical schools in 
England before the expulsion, which Jacob of London would 
certainly have mentioned, if they had existed? I- shall finish 
with the name 78, the family name of our Jacob, which 
seems to be identical with the same name in Provence and 


Catalonia. 


A. NEUBAUER. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
The Jews of England in the Twelfth Century. 


ABRAHAM Ibn Ezra’s stay in London in the middle of the twelfth 
century, and the events connected with the coronation of Richard I., 
culminating in the York tragedy at the end of this same century ; 
these are the two points of Jewish history which to this very day are 
universally regarded as those touches which England contributes to 
the picture of the century, rich as it is with the delineations of 
characters and episodes. But if, in this respect, matters are hence- 
forth to undergo a change, if in future, in treating of the history of 
the twelfth century, a special and certainly not uninteresting chapter 
will be devoted to the Jews of England, it will be owing to the merit 
of the work before us,' edited by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, contributing as 
he does therein a vast store of new material to our knowledge upon 
matters of Jewish interest referring to those times. Agreeably to 
the plan of works of a similar character, the book, which is rendered 
attractive by means of illustrations and facsimiles, contains a large 
number of records and abstracts, which give one a clear view of the 
history of the period described. 

These are the «vidences and expressions of contemporaries, which 
afford us an insight into the conditions, social life, and literary 
activity of the English Jews. They reach as far as the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, exactly to the year 1206, which the author 
regards with good reason as the end of the pzriod which he describes, 
England having in that year, under Kiag John, lost Normandy, and 
the close connection which had hitherto existed between the Jews of 
England and their coreligionists in France having thereby been 
interrupted. There are few records dealing with the time prior to 
the twelfth century (pp. 1 to 12,255). The first mention of Jews in 
London occurs about the year 1115 (p. 13), and the “ Pipe-Rolls,” 
which are the chief sources (though as yet only partially published) 
for the knowledge of the external conditions of the Jews of England, 
ooly begin to afford us their invaluable information at the year 1130. 

But from this year onward such a mass of data is at the service 
of the historian that (as the author rightly emphasises) no country of 





'«“ The Jews of Angevin England. Documents and Records from Latin 
and Hebrew Sources.” By Juseph Jacobs, London, 1893, 
z2 
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Europe possesses for the history of the Jews in the twelfth century 
so rich a stock of documentary material as England. 

As a matter of course, a considerable portion of those writings, 
having reference to the spiritual life of the Jews, which Mr. Jacobs 
bas included in his collection as of English origin, are—as regards 
their origin—of a more or less hypothetical character. Just as a bold 
zonqueror, the author of this work, inspired with enthusiasm for 
his subject, grasped into the depth of the wealth of personages and 
names supplied by the history of the Jewish literature of the twelfth 
century, and by ingenious identification filled up the gap left by the 
rolls of the Treasury, and documents bearing chiefly on financial 
matters. But it is just out of these records, apparently far remoyed 
from the field of literature, that he has drawn such data as facilitate 
his conquest of details, and on the basis of which he assigns English 
citizenship to the bearers of many a well-known name. 

Such a combination of isolated facts as a means of historical 
investigation is triumphantly successful in Mr. Jacobs’ book, and I 
must confess that these triumphs seem to me to signify at least 
partially real results and lasting conclusions in the domain of Jewish 
literature. 

These very portions of the work before us are calculated in the 
highest degree to fascinate every friend and student of Jewish history, 
and it is with these mainly that the following remarks which I devote 
to the work are intended to deal. 

In the appendix of this book, in which Mr. Jacobs endeavours to 
systematise the scattered details which appear in the body of the 
work itself, he devotes a chapter to the “ Anglo-Jewish Rabbis ” of the 
twelfth century, and gives an alphabetical list of twenty-seven names, 
being the representatives in England of Jewish scholarship, and in 
part of general literature during that period. For the most part these 
names are obtained by means of a combination of data supplied by 
the Treasury Rolls, and names which figure largely in the Tosaphistic 
literature. 

To proceed to special cases. In the Rolls mention is made in 
the year 1131 of Rabi Gotsce (also Rubi G.), 2.¢., Rabbi Joseph, of 
London, who must be regarded as the acknowledged head of the 
London Jewry at the time. His son was “Isaac fil Rabbi Jose,” one 
of the leading personages at the time of Richard I., and often cited 
in the records. Another son was “ Abraham fil Rabbi,” one who also 
figures frequently in the records. They form quite a line, mention 
being made in 1199 (p. 204) of a son of Isaac—thus of the third 
generation—named after his grandfather, Josce. 

Now, the question arises whether this Rabbi Jose, or Joseph of 
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London, was not also a rabbinic authority well-known beyond England. 
Mr. Jacobs is of opinion that he was. On page 15 (note) it appears 
to him “probable” ; but, as the book advances, it is regarded by him 
as a simple fact that “Rabi Gotsce” is none other than R. Joseph 
of Orleans, one of the most prominent Tosaphists, who occasionally 
appears as R. Joseph, without reference to the place from which he 
hailed. Upon the strength of this identity, Mr. Jacobs reproduces 
(p. 25), in an abridged form, the contents of a highly interesting 
Responsum, as it appears in R. Tam’s Sepher Hajashar, in which 
Joseph ben Isaac (i.e, as already suggested by Zunz, Joseph of 
Orleans), in conjunction with Solomon ben Isaac, put a remarkable 
case of dispute before R. Tam in Rameru. He seems to assume that 
England was the seat of this dispute, in which a noble lady refused 
to take back, without compensation, a carriage wiich had been 
pledged with a Jew, on the groun1 that another Jew had made use 
of it; and that Joseph ben Isaac placed this case, sent up from 
London, in concert with R. Solomon ben Isaac, a higher authority, 
before R. Tam for decision. But it is incorrect to make this assump- 
tion, for in the Sepher Hajashar it is distinctly stated at the head of 
the said Responsum Mn wah pwdux mbxw, that the question 
came from Orleans. It is clear that the case arose on French territory, 
from the account itself, which states that one party advised the other 
to have the dispute decided at the Jewish Tribunal in Paris (71), 
wad mad NID; ef. also above M¥7 NS wD °N77°3). 

The further argument of Mr. Jacobs falls, in consequence, to the 
ground, viz., that derived from the discovery of a remarkable seal at 
Edinburgh (p. 26), by reason of which he assumes the identity of 
Solomon ben Isaac, whose name appears on the seal, with the R. 
Solomon ben Isaac named in the Responsum. 

Assuming, however, that the ingenious conjecture of our author 
be correct, that the Solomon b. Isaac — styled according to the 
Hebrew lettered inscription on the seal in Arabic poynbs, ““who has 
donned the turban ’’—fled to England in consequence of the Spanish 
troubles of 1145, in that case every chance of identifying him with 
his namesake in the Responsum would be cut off, inasmuch as the 
latter was clearly no refugee from Spain, but a Rabbi in Orleans. 
We find the name of Solomun ben Isaac mentioned once more in 
connection with that of R. Joseph ben Isaac as the author of an 
Halachic decision in the Mordechai on Ketuboth, § 227 (according to 
the vorrect reading adduced by Sam. Kuhn in Griitz’s Monatsschrift, 
1878, p. 93). 

There is, therefore, no proof, beyond the similarity of names, that 
the wealthy Rabbi Jose, who had already settled in London in 1131, 
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is identical with R. Joseph of Orleans, the contemporary of R. 
Tam. 

It is, nevertheless, possible that this is the case, while the circum- 
stance that the name of the father of the latter was Isaac may 
probably strengthen the conjecture, considering that the son of 
R. Jose of London was also named Isaac, which would be after his 
grandfather. A further support may be found in the name of the 
second son of the London Rabbi Jose, Abraham ; for R. Joseph of 
Orleans also had a son Abraham, cited among the Tosaphists, and 
specially known as the father-in-law of the celebrated R. Jehuda Sir 
Leon, of whom we shall have something more to say. And even 
this latter point, that Sir Leon was the son-in-law of Abraham 
b. Joseph, is employed by Mr. Jacobs as an argument in favour of 
the identity of the Tosaphist Abraham of Orleans with the wealthy 
Abraham of London, since Sir Leon, according to the author’s very 
plausible assumption, was a resident of London in his early years, 
and, ¢.g., the oldest list of London Jews, dating from the year 1186 
(vide p. 88), is headed with the names of Abraham fil Rabbi and Leo 
Bluud (= Sir Leon), father-in-law and son-in-law. Yet it is sur- 
prising that, if Abraham be the son of ‘“ Rabbi Gotsce ” of London, 
and consequently hailed from London, he should be designated in 
these sources as “ Abraham of Orleans,” as in the second of the 
Halachic portions cited on p. 178, in which instance Mr. Jacobs has 
omitted to give the source, viz., Mordechai Aboda Zara, II. 830. 

Although no real proof exists for the identity, and there is possibly 
nothing more than an accidental similarity of names, we might yet, 
after what has been said above, allow the identity of the Tosaphist 
Joseph of Orleans and his son Abraham with Rabbi Joseph of 
London and his son Abraham. But our author goes further still in 
his process of identification. Without further ado, he asks us to 
regard Joseph of Orleans as none other than the Exegete Joseph 
Bechor Schor; so that, according to his theory, one of the most 
celebrated representatives of the Northern-French School of Exegetes 
and the foremost member of the London Jewry in the first half of 
the twelfth century are one and the same person. 

But for this identity Mr. Jacobs does not adduce the least trace of 
evidence whatsoever. He siwply states (p. 15), as though it was an 
established fact, “‘ who is also known by the name of Joseph Bechor 
Schor.”! Noue of the former inquirers into the subject of Tosaphist 
literature ever conceived the idea of regarding these two Josephs, 
the Exegetist and the Halachist, as the same personage—not Zunz, 


! P. 259; “R, Joseph Bechor Schor, who is also known as R. Joseph of 
Orleans.” 
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nor Neubauer, nor Kohn (in his list of authorities mentioned in the 
Mordechai, where we meet with both Josephs). 

As a proof against the identity of these two, we should note the 
fact that both names appear in one and the same record, and are 
consequently regarded as designating two different persons. Thus 
Chiskija b. Manoach, in his Commentary to the Pentateuch, written 
c. 1260, cites both Bechor Schor and Joseph of Orleans, 

From the chronological point of view, also, it is difficult to identify 
Bechor Schor, who was already acquainted with the Lezxicon of 
Solomon Ibn Parchon, written in 1161, and certainly flourished as late 
as the last third of the twelfth century with the Rabbi Gotsce of the 
Pipe-Rolls of 113i. 

Mr. Jacobs will, I think, have to give up the identity in this 
instance, and to ackuowledge that the extracts from Joseph Bechor 
Schor’s Commentary to the Pentateuch (pp. 23-25, 259) have no claim 
to a place in his book. 

While R. Joseph, of London, is also styled Rabi (or Rubi) in the 
Latin records, we find the term Episcopus, Bishop, generally applied 
in these very records to the religious leaders among the English Jews. 
The episode related on p. 45 shows to what an extent this term was 
in vogue and recognised. In the Church of St. Paul bishops and 
abbots were one day seated in council discussing ecclesiastical matters. 
The assembly was open to all, and several London Jews, among them 
their bishop, chanced to enter the church. “ Welcome, Bishop of 
the Jews! ’ one of those present exclaimed. “ Receive him among 
ye, for there is scarcely any of the bishops of England that has not 
betrayed his lord, the Archbishop of Canterbury, except this one.” 

The Jewish bishop referred to in this incident, which has to be 
assigned to the year 1168, is, according to the indisputable assumption 
of the author, the one named in the Pipe Rolls of 1177-9— Deodatus 
Episcopus; the name Deodatus (just as its Freuch equivalent, 
Dieudone) occurring in the records generally, being the translation of 
the Hebrew Elchanan. There exists but one Tosaphist of this name, 
viz., Elchanan b. Isaac; and as he was the son of the very famous 
Tosaphist, Isaac b. Samuel, or Isaac the Elder (who was second in 
importance only to R. Tam his uncle), and lived at the same time as 
“Deodatus Episcopus,” the identity is very plau-ible, and the two 
names may refer to one and the same person. Mr. Jacobs is, however, 
unable to supply anything in the way of evidence for this conclusion, 
although R. Solomon Luria’s notice that Elchanan b. Isaac died as a 
martyr ia 1184 is worthy of attention (where he died we are not told ; 
according to Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synag. Poesie, 288, the 
fact of the martyrdom is itself doubtful), and the point that in the 
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Latin records after the said year other Episcopi of London Jews are 
mentioned, but not Elchanan. We can, therefore, in this case not 
refuse the right of identitication ; and inasmuch as our author makes 
use of this right, he gains for his list of learned Rabbis a literary 
character of activity and versatility, for Elchanan was the author of 
Tosaphoth which are oft cited, and an interesting example of which 
is given (p. 269), according to an old Halberstam MS. now at the 
Ramsgate College Library, and which has reference to England. He 
was the author of a work on the Calendar (p. 81), and also of 
r ligious poems. Mr. Jacobs has included in his work one of the 
latter in metrical translation, rendered by Mr. I. Zangwill after the 
manner of Zunz in his German translation (Syn. Povsie des: M., 
p. 249), imitating the Hebrew original in the matter of the acrostic. 
It is said by Zunz (loc. cit.)\—without, however, stating their sources 
—that to this poem (beginning O'NYI NYN) Rabbenu Tam added 
explanations. This could not have been R. Tam of Rameru, but 
rather his namesake, the martyr of London. 

Among the Tosaphists there are two authorities who, in addition 
to their Hebrew names, bear other names with the distinctive title 
“Sir” (Ywv), namely, R. Jehuda b. Isaac, of Paris, named Sir Leon, 
and R. Samuel b. Solomon, of Falaise, called Sir Morel. Mr. Jacobs 
assumes that their title “Sir” points to their residence in England. 
As regards Sir Leon, Mr. Jacobs devotes to the. question, “ Was Sir 
Leon ever in London?” a most interesting excursus (pp. 406-416), 
and his reasoning is most plausible in which he shows that R. Jehuda, 
born 1166, who was also called “ the Pious,” took up his residence in 
London during the years 1182-1198, a period in which the Jews were 
banished from Paris and from France in the narrowest sense (Isle de 
France), under King Philip Augustus. He occurs also in the 
Treasury Rolls by the name of “ Leo le Blund,” in fact, in the List 
of London Jews for the year 1186 (p. 88). He undoubtedly re- 
ceived the surname “ Blund” on account of the suriking colour of his 
hair, an unusual one among Jews. I consider this instance of iden- 
tification a most happy one, being confirmed by the fact that ‘‘ Leo le 
Blund,” which occurs in the said list as the name of one of the most 
important members of the community, does not appear in the later 
lists—a circumstance easily explained if we assume that Sir Leon 
returned to Paris after 1198. 

On the other hand, Sir Morel’s connection with England rests upon 
a very weak foundation, in spite of the fact that our author cites 
some ancient source (p. 53), in which there occurs a person named 
“R. Morel of England,” whom he forthwith identifies with Sir Morel, 
t.c., R. Samuel of Falaise. The passage occurs in the Hagahoth 
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Maimunioth to Hilch. Ischuth, chap. ix. § 3 (Jacobs omits these par- 
ticulars), and gives us the same case as is referred to in the Tosaphoth 
Kiddushin, 52a. The Hagahoth Maimunioth contain the particulars 
of the caxe in a more exact form. We are told that in Troyes it once 
happened that Isaac the son of R. Hoshbaya engaged himself to the 


daughter of R. Morel of England (NT DOIIND Syn 7), she 
being a minor. As the nam+of the daughter to whom he became 
engaged was not pronouoced, and as the father hid three daughters 
who were under age, the cise came before R. Jacob Tam for decision 
as to whether the engagement was valid. The person called “ R. 
Morel of England,’ was accordingly a contemporary of R. Tam, and 
in the otber quotation (7vs. Kiddushin), in which he is not mentioned 
by name, he is referred to simply as “a rich man” (INN YY N3). 
The question could, therefore, not have arisen with reference to Sir 
Morel or R. Samuel b. Salomon of Falaise, who was a respected 
scholar, and who lived (and this is of vital importance) half a century 
after the death of R. Tam (1171); he was the teacher of R. Meir 
of Rothenburg (+1293), and is mentioned in the well-known list of 
scholars drawa up by Solomon Luria (Respons, N. 29), as a contem- 
porary with R. Jechiel of Paris. His teacher, R. Solomon, the Holy, of 
Dreux, was a pupil of R. Isaac b. Abraham, or R. Isaac the younger, 
who died at the beginning of the thirteenth century. R. Samuel 
of Falaise, or Sir Morel, thus belongs to the thirteenth century (Zunz, 
Zur Geschichte und Lit., 1245), and the Morel of Norwich mentioned in 
the Pipe Rolls of 1192 as having died in the reign of Richard L, and 
leaving a collection of books and two daughters (p. 145), can naturally 
not be identified—as Jacobs has attempted—with the Tosaphist, Sir 
Morel. It would be more reasonable to assume that the rich “R. 
Morel, of England,” the contemporary of R. Tam, is the same as the 
Morel mentioned in the Pipe Rollsof 1192. This statement of ours 
does naturally not affect the assumption that R. Samuel b. Salomon, 
made some stay in England, and that he brought the name of Sir 
Morel from that country, but the attempt to identify him with his 
n«imesake must give way, since he belongs, not to the twelfth, but to the 
thirteenth century. Further, there is no ground for identifying Samuel 
b. Salomon, whose sister married R. Elchanan (p. 412, according to 
Zunz, Literaturgesch., 253), with R. Samuel of Falaise. If Rabbi Elias, 
“the Holy,” of York, was really, as Jacobs, following Zunz (Zur 
Geschichte, p. 49), assumes, a disciple of R. Samuel b. Salomon, 1.e., 
of Sir Morel, he could not have been one of the victims of the great 
York tragedy (1190). To put the matter more clearly, Syrow , to 
whom, according to Zosaphoth Joma 27* (beginning with the word 


n>>17), R. Elias addresses the question, was not R. Samuel b. 
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Salomon of Falaise, but an older R. Samuel, probably R. Simuel b. 
Meir. In the other passage quoted by Zunz (Tos. Zebachim, 14°, 
"77)) the questioner alone is mentioned, viz., R. E'iasof York, and 
not the person to whom the question is addressed. 

In the account given by William of Newbury of the catastrophe at 
York (1190) mention is made of a Doctor of the Law hailing from 
beyond the sea, t.¢., from France, who in a remarkable speech 
exhorts his coreligionists to prefer death at their own hands to 
apostasy from their faith. 

Griitz (History of the Jews, VI. 456) has already derived from the 
martyrologium of R. Ephraim of Bonn that the Doctor of the Law 
mentioned by the English chronicler was R. Yomtob of Joigny, 
who often occurs in the Tosaphoth, and is named Wi7pn, the 
martyr. Naturally, Mr. Jacobs accepts this identification, and he 
ascribes to this same R. Yomtob the beautiful hymn {3 038, which 
belongs to the Ritual for the Eve of the Day of Atonement. As 
regards the identification itself, to which Mr. Jacobs lays claim (p. 
109 : “I believe I may claim the credit of having identified the author 
with the Yomtob of Joigny who led the Jews at York”), Zanz is in 
reality the author (Literatur Gesch.d. 8, P., p. 286), with this difference, 
that Zunz places the martyrdom of R. Yomtob not in York, but in 
Bray io France (1191), as according to Ephraim of Bonn, a R. 
Yomtob plays the same réle both in York and in Bray. This 
repetition is no doubt an error. The said hymn has heen well trans- 
lated into English (109-111) by Mr. Zangwill, who has preserved the 
rhyme-system and the alphabetical acrostic of the original. A son of 
the martyr R. Yomtob, namely R. Isaac, to whom R. Simson of Sens 
(beginning of thirteenth century) addressed a question (p. 241), is 
ingeniously traced by our author in the List of London Jews (c. 1186) 
to which reference has already been made, in which he occurs as Isaac 
of Jueigny. 

The following are some of the other Tosaphists transplanted by 
Mr. Jacobs to English soil. Abraham b. Jehuda is supposed to be 
identical with Abraham fil Jude de Parisiis in the Fine and Oblate 
Rolls of 1204-1206 ; in fact a son of Jehuda the Pious, or Sir Leon. 
The probability is that a Tosaphist named Abraham b. Jehuda never 
existed. The only passage adduced by Zauz (Z.G. u. Lit., p. 48) is 
that of Baba Kamma 87 (s.v. 3'N37), in which occur the words 
“772 N15, supposed to be an abbreviation for {2 OAIIN 9 “7 
71717 ‘0m. In the parallel passage, however, which is to be found 
in the Zosaphoth Kiddushin 15a (s.v. 31D 5), EIS alone 
occurs, by which, as Zunz himself points out on the previous page, 
Abraham b. Joseph of Orleans, the father-in-law of Sir Leon, is 
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understood. Zunz also cites the passage in Kiddushin 15a, but over- 
looks the point that its contents are identical with the passage in 
Baba Kamma 87b ; and that both passages must refer to one and the 
same Abraham. In connection with Abraham b. Jehuda, Mr. Jacobs 
adduces on p. 417 two further passages :—Bathru 43a, where I have 
been unable to trace any reference, and Kiddushin 15a—ju-t the 
passage parallel with that of Kamma 87). A few lines further on, 
Jacobs unsuspectingly quotes the same passage, Kiddushin 15a, on 
behalf of Abraham b. Joseph. Chajim of Paris (vsde Mordechai, B. 
Kamma, viii. 87) is to be identical with Vives de Paris, who is men- 
tioned in a Latin record (1204-1206) as having lived in London. 
Owing to the repeated recurrence of the name Vives (=0%M)—Mr. 
Jacobs’ list on p. 363 containing eighteen of that name—the 
similarity of name can supply no proof for the identity. The same 
argument holds with regards to the ideutificatiou. of Mosse de Paris, 
occurring in a Latin record of 1202-1206, with R. Moses of Paris, in 
whose name a remark on exegesis is quoted. 

R. Joseph ben Isaac, whom Mr. Jacobs names without further com- 
ment, is none other than R. Joseph of Orleans, of whom we have 
already spoken. R. Samuel b. Elchanan, a son of the Elchanan to 
whom reference has already been made ( Zus. Erachin, 18b), is supposed 
to occur in the Latin records under the name of Samuel fil Dieudonne, 
That one of the most celebrated Tosaphists, ft. Jacob Tam of Or- 
leans, lived in London, aad was killed there in 1189, is generally 
known. But less is known concerning R. Menachem, or R. Elias 
Menachem, of London, some extracts of whose Decisions on Halacha 
translated from a Halberstam MS. appear on p. 288, and who seems 
to have also devoted himself to the study of grammar (v. p. 287). 
He lived probably towards the end of the twelfth century. 

Two persons are styled “Punctuators” in the Latin records :— 
“ Samuel le Pointur,” who lived in Bristol in 1194, and contributed 
to the gift which the English Jews presented to Richard I. on bis 
return from captivity ; and “ Benedict le Puncteur” of Oxford, who 
is mentioned on the same occasiou. Mr. Jacobs assumes that Pointur 
and Puncteur is the same as Nak lan (j7)3), the well-known expres- 
sion by which the Punctuators of Bible MSS. are styled, who, in 
consequence of their vocation, were often at the same time gram- 
marians, and many of whom added largely to the literature on 
grammatical subjects. Once acknowledge this signification of “ Poin- 
tur,” “ Puncteur,” and there is no difficulty in following the further 
conjecture of our author. Samuel of Bristol would then be identical 
with Samuel Nakdan, quoted by Moses the Nakdan, also an Englisb- 
map, and of whom we shall have something more to say ; and Bene- 
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dict of Oxford would be no less a personage than Berechya the 
Nakdan, an author of the highest significance and versatility. 

A grammatical massorite work by Samuel the Nakdan has in all 
probability been preserved (Mr. Jacobs regards it as certain); it 
exists in MS. (Qu. 647) in the Royal Library of Berlin, bearing 
the title Sow y390 mp. It would supply a further proof of 
the remarkable activity of English Jews in the twelfth century in 
this field of literature, Our author would recognise a reference to 
Samuel Nakdan in the glosses of Benjamin (of Canterbury) attached 
to the Sepher Hagaluy of Joseph Kimchi (pp. 281, 404). The 1339 
Sernw, however, often quoted by Benjamin, the author of these 
glosses, is naturally R. Samuel b. Meir, the great Bible commeptator, 
the brother of R. Tam (vide Matthew's Introduction to S. Hagaluy, 
p. xi.). 

The identification of the Punctuator Benedict, of Oxford, with 
Berechya Ha-Nakdan—a subject to which Mr. Jacobs has devoted 
his investigations on former occasions (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
April aud July, 1890), has been brought to a high degree of proba- 
bility. The chronological difficulties, which stood in the way of 
placing Berechya in the twelfth century, were successfully overcome 
in the discussions referred to above; and, further, the relation in 
which this remarkable writer stood to Eagland were more clearly 
brought out from the internal evidence of his works. 

I need not dwell at greater length upon this point, but simply 
assert that Mr. Jacobs has had the good fortune to render his theory 
with regard to the date and the English citizenship of Berechya a 
very acceptable one. If he really be the same person as Benedict of 
Oxford, this ancient seat of learning would in that case have the 
honour of having sheltered already in the twelfth century one of the 
most interesting representatives of Jewish literature. 

Besides the Punctuators Samuel and Berechya, whose claim to 
English citizenship has, for the first time, been taken up by Mr. 
Jacobs, there is another Punctuator—one, indeed, who may be re- 
garded as the most celebrated of the whole group, R. Moses, the 
Nakdan, whose existence affords the clearest evidence that the keenest 
interest was mauvifested in England in the domain of the Massorah 
and in grammatical studies connected therewith, and that literary 
works sprung up on English soil ; for Moses the Nakdan is also called 
Moses of London (wrinbd» mw» 1335, El. Levitaon Art. wns of 
Kimchi's Lexicon). 

Since the time of Geiger (Wiss. Zeitschrift, v. 419), one is accus- 
tomed to identify this Moses with another Moses, viz.,the author of 
the onwn ‘D, who has the more definite designation “ Moses b. Isaac 
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mNwIt ja yyw of England.” In this expression AN'W3IN is the 
translation of the female name Comitissa, a name which occurs in the 
Latin records (vid. Rabbins Frangais, 1877, p. 739) ; and in the Pipe- 
Rolls of 1177-9 there occurs even the name of one Isaac fil Comitisse, 
whom Mr. Jacobs regards as the father of the author of the Onyx 
Book.’ I myself have by additional arguments maintained in the In- 
troduction to my edition of Joseph Kimchi’s Grammar (j)03? 15D, 
Berlin, 1888, p. ix.) that Moses the Nakdan was identical with 
Moses b, Isaac, inasmuch as I showed that, in the glosses to the said 
grammar proceeding from the pen of Moses the Nakdan, there are 
certain peculiarities which are also apparent in the Onyx Book. Mr. 
Jacobs has now weakened this idea as to the identity of the two 
persons named Moses, which at one time had almost become an 
axiom, since he proves, upon the strength of te concluding words 
of the Berlin Codex of the Nikkud-Book (Or Oct. 243) by 
Moses the Nakdan, that the full name of the latter was Moses b. 
Yomtob. The concluding words referred to are :—O"7 19D’ pp 
wrod 3 oY yn. 

Zuuz gives one “ Yomtob in London,” without however stating his 
source, for the year 1175 (Zur G. und L., p. 193): according to Mr, 
Jacobs, he would be the father of the Nakdan Moses, while his son 
“ Magister Elias fil Magistri Moysis, Pontifex Judaeorum” was the 
highest authority among the English Jews of the thirteenth century. 
Now, as there occurs in Moses b. Isaac’s Onya: Bouk a reference to 
Moses ben Yomtob as the teacher of the author, one cannot help re- 
garding as authentic the concluding words of the Berlin Codex of the 
P37 ‘D, though they are not to be found in any other MS. ; 
and agreeing with Mr. Jacobs’ theory that the full name of Moses of 
London, Ha-Nakdan, author of the Seyher Hannikud (or P37 9377) 
and of glosses on the grammar of Joseph Kimchi, was Moses b. 
Yomtob, and that he was the teacher of Moses b. Isaac, author of the 
pnwn ‘D. Consequently, the fact of the coincidence between the 
glosses on the }}731 ‘D and the O7WN ‘D dare not be employed as 
an argument in favour of the identity of the authors of these works, 
but in explaining that the influence exerted by one upon the other 
was that of teacher upon disciple. In like manner we have to regard 
the relation between the concluding chapter of the Onyx Book and 
the Nikkud Book of Moses Ha-Nakdan— not that the former 
was an abridged form of the rules concerning vowels and accents 





1 Mr. Jacobs also regards his son Moses as identical with Mosse de 
Cantebregia (Cambridge), who according to the Latin documents was 
settled in London in the years 1189, 1194, 1198, 
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laid down by the same author auil collected in a separate treatise, but 
we must assume that the author of the Onyx Book adopted in the 
last chapters of his work the rules of his teacher in an abridged form. 
An exact comparison between the two works, including all matters 
of detail, would be a most desirable subject for investigation. Mr. 
Jacobs has, at all events, the merit of baving contributed, by 
nieans of his having distinguished between the two personages named 
Moses, to the elucidation of a problem conuected with the history of 
literature, thereby enriching the gallery of celebrities who flourished 
in early English Jewry. If England was really the native land of 
Samuel the Nakdan, author of the MS. preserved at Berlin, then 
indeed the history of Hebrew grammar may be said to record this 
interesting fact, that, in the second half of the twelfth century, 
England played, to a certain extent, the leading part in that field of 
literary activity which lies between Grammar and Massorah. This 
fact is connected with the twofold influence, which, on the one hand 
Ff. Tam, on the other hand the short yet stimulating sojourn of Ibn 
Ezra in England, exerted upon the direction of the studies pursued by 
the Jews of this country. The teacher of Rameru, who was also the 
author of a didactic poem on accents, inclined students to the work 
of the Massorah. Abraham Ibn Ezra pointed out the necessity for 
attention to grammar. External causes must have contributed to 
the fact that Joseph Kimchi appears as the leading grammatical 
authority in England. 

Just as his Sepher Sikkaron was furnished by Moses of London 
with supplementary comments, his Sepher Hagaluy received at the 
hands of another Englishman, Benjamin of Canuterbury,' a critical 
commentary, in which he defends the views of R. ‘Tam, his teacher, 
against Kimchi. 

It is strange that there should ba associated with the men who at 
that time actively cultivated o1 English soil the study of Hebrew 
philology, a Russian, the first Russian Jew, forsooth, mentioned in the 
History of Jewish Literature. His name is Isaac of Tschernigow, 
and it is in his name that Moses b. Isaac communicates in the Onyx 
J300k, a comparison between the Hebrew word D3’ and a Russian 
word having a similar sound. Asa matter of fact the Pipe-Rolls 
of Henry II. (1180-2) mention one Ysaac de Russie, and Mr. Jacobs 
has a perfect right to identify him as the Isaac of Tschernigow, who 





‘According to Jacobs’ theory (p. 282) Canterbury is an error for 
Cambridge, and the commentator, Benjamin, a disciple of R. Tam, would 
thus be the same as the Magister Benjamin of Cambridge mentioned in 
the Latin records of 1194. 
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undoubtedly lived in England about the same time, Mr. Jacobs 
might also have referred to S°D}71 PNMy’ “, who is named in an 
anonymous commentary to the Pentateuch, dating from the first 
third of the thirteenth century (vide Kerem Chemed, vii. 69; Zunz, 
Zur G.u. Lit., p. 80), and who may perhaps be identica] with our 
Ysaac de Russie. In that case we should have to assume that he 
quitted England for Germany or Bohemia, for it was here, according 
to Zunz, that the author of the said commentary lived, with whom 
and with whose father Isaac of Russia mentioned by him came in 
personal contact. 

Our author has, with delicate sense and remarkable skill, made use 
of a highly interesting monument of moedisval literature in favour of 
England, and made it possible to obtiin an insight into the system 
of education and tbe organisation of schools among English Jews 
during the period of which his book treats. The literary work 
referred to is the H1)N7 pn, a MS. of which exists in Oxford, dating 
at the latest from the thirteenth century, and which Giidemann in 
his history of the Culture and Education among the Jews of 
France and Germany (Vienna, 1880), published in the Hebrew 
original and translated into German. The MS. contains some very 
remarkable statutes for governing the system of education in the 
lower and higher schools, and the impression is gained from their 
perusal that the system laid down was not merely a theoretical one, 
but perfectly workable and actually carried into practice. The 
grounds upon which Mr. Jacobs would make Eagland the home 
of these statutes, though not quite convincing, are yet very clear. 
As far as I am concerned, the following circumstance is of import- 
aace: namely, that the statutes presuppose a cipital of the realm 
having a central influence upon the other communities of the 
country ; that is, a Jewry with a certain uniform orginisation, as 
it existed in England about the time of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Add to this, that the statutes have reference to a 
country speaking the French Romanese tongue, within the 
reach of German and Northern-French schools, which regarded 
Bible and Talmud as the exclusive subject of study, and that in 
spite of this, there is the reference to O’NDIW AMI. At that 
time the Jews of England spoke French, just as the ruling classes of 

the country. This is evident from the nu aerous French names which 

they bore in addition to their Hebrew names. Even Moses b. Isaac 
employs in his Sepher Hashoham French expressions for translation 
and explanation. 

The direction contained in the statutes, that the teachers shall in 
the course of their instruction translate the Bible text into the 
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vernacular, as also the Targum, is very significant. As stated, the 
latter was a provision tending to introduce students to the language 
of the Talmud and to render the study of the Halacha somewhat 
easier. 

It is but natural that Mr. Jacobs should adduce extracts out of 
the work which Abraham Ibn Ezra composed in England, in order 
to illustrate the intellectnal activity and religious views of the Jews 
of England, about the middle of the twelfth century. The accident 
is rather pleasant, that the English friend of Ibn Ezra, to whom he 
dedicated the work composed by him in London in 1158 upon the 
principles of the Jewish religion—the Book Jesod Mora! (8119 110" )— 
should be a namesake of the author of the work we are reviewing : 
and we do not begrudge him the innocent satisfaction of rendering 
the name 3?y* j2 D1’ which occurs in the introductory verses to 
the Jesod Méra by “ Joseph Jacobs.” Besides, Joseph b. Jacob did 
not write—as is stated on p. 30—a supercommentary on Ibn Ezra’s 
commentary to Genesis, but he wrote down Ibn Ezra’s commentary 
to the portion ‘n) (Genesis xlvii. 28) just as he had heard it in 
London from his own mouth. The following is the statement occur- 
ring at the beginning of the said portion in Friedlinder’s edition of 
the commentary on Genesis :—’DD *nynw Sworn apy? 2 ADI 998 
wa mnany wiinda AW T AX wid O3NA At.2 From these 
words we may infer, as we might easily have imagined, that Ibn Ezra 
while in London held discourses on the exegesis of the weekly por- 
tions. He explained the portion ‘M’) in the same month in which he 
composed his Sabbath Epistle, Tebeth 4919=December, 1158. 

Mr. Jacobs has not omitted the awful story regarding Ibn Ezra’s 
stay in England, related by the well-known enemy of philosophy, 
R. Moses b. Chisdai of Tachau, who lived a century after the death 
of the former (p. 262, according to O'A AND in Ozar Nechmad, 
III. 97). But Mr. Jacobs has translated the passage in question not 
quite correctly, I shall, therefore, now give an exact rendering of it. 
Moses of Tachau is defending the belief in the existence of demons, 
and adduces, in proof of his contention, the following :—‘‘ Even [bn 
Ezra went wrong in respect of demons,’ which ever accompanied him, 





' Jacobs writes “Jesod Moreh as if it were M7}12 1D’, 

2 Cf. Gritz, G. D. Juden VI. 447, in which he cites the following 
colophon to his commentary on the twelve minor prophets :—D)° ‘JN 
snynyy wos 37 Sy pwr 12 ‘naDIM wN3aNs yWOdn SID 


DD. 
3 Since he denied their existence, as was shown in the preceding pas- 
sage, by means of a quotation. 
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and he denied their existence. He could, of course, without much 
cerem ny, attain ths knowlelge of such exalted and great things, 
concerning which not even the angels have any knowledge.? And yet 
(although he denied the existence of evil sprits), the demons 
showed him thit tiey did exist in the world (instead of 12” read 
Dow). LT heard from Englishmen, among whom he died, that he 
once rode in a forest, and came among a pack of dogs, who stood 
gazing at him: they were all black. Surely these were demons. 
When he got out from among them he was tiken dangerously ill, and 
it was of this illness that he died.” If we wish t» explain this story 
in ara ional minner, we might say that it really once ha »peaed to 
Tbn Ez-a, whea in England, that he was confrontel by a pack of 
black dogs, possibly hounds for huating, in one of those forests with 
which England at the time abounded, and that he gave a poetic 
colouring to the incident, which made him somewhat nervous, by com- 
paring the hounds with demons. Thereupon malice went to work, 
and converted the incident into a meeting with real evil spirits. 
Whatever the case may be, the story which Moses of Tachau heart 
from the mouths of English Jews is an evidence for the statement 
that the memory of Ibn Ezra in England did not escape the accusa- 
tion of heresy ; and that, prompted perhaps by the influence of 
Christian imagination, he was represented, as 4 punishment for his 
free-thinking views, which did not even stop short at denying the 
existence of demons, as being terrifivd and chastised by these very 
demons. 

The story itself is a remarkable speci nen of Jewish folklore among 
the Jews of England in the thirteenth contury. I must leave it to 
experts in this department of scienve to foll.w up the connection 
between the particular points which come out in the story and the 





‘372 753) instead of J73 793) (“from the ox of the priest),” which, 
of course, is meaningless. This obvious emendation is already given by 
Steinschneider, in his treatise on Ibn Ezra, p. 81. 

2 Said in irony. The Hebrew original is thus: —yrind by>9 it WD 
mya ytd pvoxdon ose midvtay mym32 PNY. The irony is con- 
tained in the word 7°), which I have rendered, “of course, without 
much ceremony.” It seems to be a Germanism. Even now, the word 
“gleich” (in the sense of immediately=Hebr. 725), has in colloquial 
German an ironical meaning. Moses of Tachau wishes to say—Ibn 
Ezra, who did not acknowledge the existence of demons, though he was 
sensibly affected by them, assumes the knowledge of the deeper and 
more exalted matters connected with metaphysics, with the existence 
and working of God and his relation to the universe, of which not even 
the higher intelligences, viz., the angels, have no knowledge. 
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general representations of demonology. I would, however, just refer 
to the “black poodle,’ in Goethe’s Faust, the “pith” of which is the 
Devil. ‘He lies quite still and grins at me,” says Faust (Part I. 
1. 940), just, as in the story bef«re us, do the hounds—which are really 
demons—stand still and gaze at Ibn Ezra (D°"Yd) DIO yy oad 
ovina ob2) 5p). We might also call to mind the old French 
romance of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, in which, as a punishment 
for his arrogance, he is confronted with the Devil while hunting in 
the forest, not, however, in the form of a hound, but in the form of 
a beautiful dame, whom he thereupon marries.! 

In the story as related by Moses of Tachau, the point which claims 
special attention is the statement made by the narrator himself, with- 
out any hesitation whatsoever, that Ibn Ezra died in England. Mr. 
Jacobs seizes the opportunity briefly to refer to the difficult question 
concerning the place where Ibn Ezra ended his life. This is not the 
occasion, and it would indeed carry us too far, to discuss the point at 
length ; but we should mention that Mr. Jacobs is inclined to the 
opinion that, if Ibn Ezra did not die in England, he died somewhere 
near England, viz., in Rouen, which at the time belonged to England. 
He assumes that the place 0107, which was formerly read D1 and 
taken to mein Rodez, in Southern France, and in which Ibn Ezra 
finished a series of exegetic:l works between 1155 and 1157, is not 
Dreux, as I suggested (Revue des Etudes Juives, XVUL. 300; Jacobs 
names Dr. Neubauer as author of this opinion), but that we have to 
read D174, Rodom, which is but an abbreviated form of Rodomagus, 
t.e., Rouen. Steinschneider already considers 0177, further definel 
by Eleazar b. Mattatias as spardand ‘9D, to be Rouen ; and Dr. 
Simonsen of Copenhagen told me personally, after the appearance of 
my article referred to above in the Revue des Etudes Juives, that he 
was convinced that Ibn Ezra’s place of abode in North France was 
not Dreux, but Rouen. I have but mentioned briefly this opinion 
here—which, if it receives full confirmation, will have tended to 
clear up an important particular in the biography of Ibn Ezra ina 
manner differing from the view held hitherto. 

I must now conclude my observations with reference to Mr. Jacobs’ 
comprehensive and stimulative volume. Some other hand will pro- 
bably be commissioned to undertake for this Review an estimate of 
the significance of this interesting work as bearing upon the external 
history of the English Jews of the twelfth century, the knowledge of 
their culture, their internal relations, their connection with the State 





‘ Vide John Dunlop's work, translated into German by F. Liebrecht, 
Geschichte der Prosadichtungen. (Berlin, 1851), p. 479. 
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“ and Christian society. The material contained in the book itself will 
form a solid basis for the further iavestigstion ani elaboration of the 
history of the Jews in England before their expulsion in the year 
1290. Out of this material may be developed a clear picture of the 
conditions and social status of the English Jews of the twelft1 
century. I must deny it to myself to touch upon some few lines in 
this picture as they appear in Mr. Jacobs’ volume, though having a 
peculiar charm and remarkable interest for me. I would rather do 
my duty in another respect, and point out some small errors or slips 
occurring in the book, and which might easily be removed in the 
second edition, the appearance of which, we trust, may soon become a 
necessity.! 

Page 1, line 3, ‘“ Theodosius,” read Theodorus. 

P. 11,1. 5, “ Ps. xevi. 5,” read Ps. xevii.7. (In the source whence 
the passage is translated, the 97th Psalm is, according to the Vulgate, 
numbered 96). 

Ib. The reference, viz., lxix. 29, is missing at the end of the 
second quotation from Psalms. 

P. 30, 1. 8, “486,” read 436. 

Jb., 1. 20, “like a camel clothed in silk.” This is to be the 
translation of "WD Nw”) bn; it ought to be, a camel laden with silk, 
a camel carrying a load of silk and yet remaining but a camel. CE. 
DDD Nw) 119M, an ass loaded with books. 

P. 31,1. 5, “the source of all life” (Heb. O%. Np). More cor- 
rectly : a source of life. Cf. Prov. x. 11. 

P. 32,1. 17, ‘“‘and Rabbis of the Talmud.” belongs to the follow- 
ing sentence. In the original the words are:—7}99NN ‘3M 7371) 
DYpioy Msp 73": O35’. “From the sayings of the Rabbis of the 
Talmud he shall,” etc. 

P. 33, 1. 11 from below, “ xix 11,” read xvi. 29. 

P. 37, 1. 13 from below, “and warmed the fire in me.” This is the 
translation of ‘2 Mya *NDM. To be corrected according to the 
concluding words of Esther i. 12 (“ his anger burned in him”). 

P. 38, 1. 4, expunge “ with fire.” 

P, 52, 1.17, “R. Jehuda says in the name of R. Eleazar.” The 
original is: ayds 7 NOUN 39 WON AT 37 IN, i.¢., BR. Jehuia 
said in the name of Rab, or, according to another traditiou, R. 
Eleazar said it (as his own opinion). 

P. 53, 1. 5, “526,” read 52a. 

P. 73, 1. 14 from below, “a brother-in-law.” To be corrected ac- 
cording to JEWIsH QuARTERLY Review, II. 324. 





1 I have already in the foregoing remarks pointed out some of these. 
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P. 77, 1. 16, from below, “ 4983,” read 4943. 

P. 99, 1. 16, * 1182,” ,, 1189. 

P. 109, 1. 8, “ Paitamni,” read Paitanim. 

P. 111, 1. 9, the passage from the Mordechai is wrongly quoted. It 
should be Mordechai Sabbath, 250, Hagah. Mord., 452. 

Th., 1, 15, “ Menachem,” read Meschullam. 

P, 131, 1.2, “and they destroyed the House of Prayer and Rabbi 
Yomtob also, and slew about 60 souls.” The original is as follows :— 
mwas ‘o> one oO” VIA THO Adana na SN 31 “They fled 
to the House of Prayer. Thereupon R. Yomtob rose and slew about 
60 souls.” 

Ib.,1.7, “going and returning,” 9)79) YN, 2.¢., according to 
Deut. xxviii. 56: “ from delicateness and tenderness.” 

Jb., 1. 8, “slew themselves,” wrong translation for 1D1w3, “were 
burned.” So in following line, “ of those slain by others or by them- 
selves,” wrong translation of DXDNwA) O99)77. 

Ib., 1. 10. “their holy bodies,” belongs to the previous sentence, 
D'witp O°D)) O72) DIN, meaning “the holy bodies of men and 
women.” 

Ib., “burned,” read destroyed (1077). 

Iv., 1. 11, “ they despised,” wrong rendering of 1112°) (and spoiled), 
as if it said 41311, 

Ib.,1. 12, “and they rejoiced in the money and the multitude of 
pure gold which were not equalled for beauty.” This is the transla- 
tion of °DY) 32 DIW PR WN 3 7H) aA DM. The words 
have reference to the stolen books, the value of which is extolled in 
the language of Psalm xix. 11. There the following words occur in 
the Hebrew: —- om") DDD) MDD INL» Nrndypd DiNVIM, é., 
They brought the books which had been robbed to Cologne, and sold 
them to the Jews. 

In accordance with the original, the lines 14-17, roughly rendered, 
have to be corrected. 

Ib,, 1. 16, “ these cities,” Ny 95, means “ many cities.” 

Ii., 1. 18, “ twenty-two men,” read about 20 men (tN ‘25 to be 
corrected into WN ‘33). Cf..Wiener,'Emek Habacha, p. 36, last lines. 

P. 172, 1. 3, “ Zur Geschichte,” read Zur Geschichte, p. 144. 

P. 178, 1. 17, ‘* 25d,” read 45d. 

Jb., 1. 20, “certain benedictions”; only the benedictions at grace 
after meals are implied, ji N353. 

Jb., 1. 8 from below, “‘R. Abraham,” read R. Abraham of Orleans. 

P. 199, 1. 8, “Susskind of Wurzburg who was a rather distinguished 
Jewish minne-singer.” The Jewish minne-singer was Siisskind of 
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‘Trimberg. Jacobs refers for this identity to Griitz’s History (VI. 27'), 
but Griitz rejects, for obvious reasons, the identity of the two. 

P. 243, 1. 5 from below, “two Peshitim,’ read twelve Peshitim 
(DYE 3”), 

Jb., 1, 13, “ preachers,” wrong translation of D'3}Nn. 

P. 251, 1. 8, “ Perusb,” read Parush (0995, singular of D'W15). 

P. 262, 1. 11, Ibn Ezra’s comment oa Deut. xxxii. 17, as related by 
R. Moses of Tachau, is not rendered correctly. The original is as 
follows :--™yn (read 1D'w) INDY DYNA on May JANIS A 
IMS DA Spow D°3yy 395 330, meaning: The ido!s are called OW 
in the passage of Deuteronomy, because they turn! the understanding 
from him (viz.,God) ; they are also called O°2¥¥, because they vex or 
offend? God. Jacyb’s rendering, 1. 11-15, has to be corrected accord 
ingly. 

Lb., 1. 20, “reckoned and wrote.” The original is 0°21) Dawn, 
i.¢., ‘consider and appoint.” 

P. 263, 1. 9 from below, “heard him comment on Exodus.” It was, 
not Exodus but the twelve minor Proptets which Joseph b. Jacob 
heard Ibn Ezra comment upon. 

P. 265, 1. 9, “all the congregations in France and all the inhabitants 
of the Isles.” In the original (Hebrew Appandix to Wiener’s Emek 
Habacha, page 9) it reads: D127) OM Nw) MBI mbdnp 5; the 
singular O°M °S is even more applicable to England than the plural. 

P. 279, 1. 1, “I consider myself,” 3Wnms, in the original, to be read 
AYN, passive “I am considered.” 

Ib., 1. 6. In the original thus, 0° mdxy non Ads on wa Sadana, 
meaning, The wheel of fortune turned to the Isle of the Sea and killed 
the one, and kept alive the others. Jacobs’ translation is inaccurate. 

P, 280, 1. 5, “ the mind of the childless one is disturbed.” This is the 
translation of noyYsw Sow My (vide JEwisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
II., 522), beyond doubt incorrect. Sow has to be read 22%, and the 
expression would be rendered “the congregation of intelligence* 
(i.e., the intelligent) is sorrowful.” In the following phrase, "Oy 
ndyw nnawn 113, has doubtless to be read ANY) iustead of Wy, 
meaning “contempt and a low generation surround them.” 

The second verse is as follows :—>xw 53> nbmy snmnwy 39 TS) 





1 OW means, according to Ibn Ezra, “the devastators, destroyers of 
reason,” as he expresses it in loco, NYIN WD. 

2 Cf, WA'SY’, Psalm Ixxviii. 40. 

3 Cf. DWN Sov ‘won in the superscription to the MVNA pn, 


referred to above (Giidemann, p. 267). 
4 So we have to read for the two readings IVWY and Dv’. 
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mbinn ima, i.e., “the ear of most of their rich men is uncircumcised 
(deaf) for every one who asks, but circumcised for him who gives.” 
Jacobs has misunderstood the words mda abe and rendered them 
by “and the giver of mercy,” which makes no sense. 

Jb., 1. 11, “ falsehood,” wrong translation of 723, vide Isaiah ix. 16. 

Ib.,1. 14, ‘a piece of dry and mouldy bread.” The original is 
mbny) 7390 np, an expression made up of 729M ND (Prov. xvii.1), 
and the Talmudic expression nbyoy ne ( Pesachim, 37a). Berachayah, 
perhaps, does not take ndy in the Talmudic sense but in another 
sense, meaning ‘‘toilsome,” thus “dry bread earned by toil.” At all 
events, “ mouldy ” cannot be justified. 

Ib., 1. 24, “ which is only printed in the editio princeps.” The Ber- 
lin edition of the ody Syn of 1756, has also the introduction. 

P. 299, 1. 3, “ Fieldberg,” read Friedeberg. 

P. 303, 1. 19, “ Placitorium,” read Placitorum. 

P. 342, 1. 12 from below, “143,” read 243. 

P. 359. In the list of names Sir Morel, Morel of England is miss- 
ing (pp. 53, 145, 146, 408); I also miss the name of Samuel b. Salomon 
of Falaise. 

Jb., in number 449 read 189a instead of 190a. 

P. 397, 1. 3, “Solomon,” read Samuel. 

P. 398, 1. 14 from below, Joseph Kimchi flourished not at the end, 
but about the middle of the twelfth century. 

Jb.,1.13 from below, the Sepher Galuy is no “grammar,” but a 
polemical work of grammatical, lexicographical and exegetical con- 
tents, directed against R. Tam and Menachem b. Saruk. 

P. 418, 1.7 from below. The passage “ Z. G., 52 till § 475,” must 
be expunged. By some error it has slipped in from p. 419, 1. 10 from 
below. 

P. 419, 1. 6-8. The remark “ Add. Z. G. 26, 51...... 566,” resting 
on the Register of Names in Zunz’s Zur Geschichte und Literatur 
must be expunged, since the passages in question are not referred 
by Zunz to Jehuda the Pious, of Paris, 7.e., Sir Leon, but to the 
other Jehuda tke Pious, Jehuda b. Samuel, of Worms. 

P. 421, 1. 15, before “ Pesach.” add Tosaphoth. 

The corrections, stated above, may serve to prove to the author, 
that I have read his work with that attention and interest which it 
merits in the highest degree. 


BupapPest, June, 1893. W. BAcHEr. 
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Rejoinders. 


I am disappointed to find that my friend, Dr. Steinschneider, refuses 
to accept my dating and placing of Berachyah Nakdan and his identity 
with Benedict le puncteur, of Oxford, in his magnificent Opus 
maximum, Die Hvbraischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters, § 573, 
pp. 959-62. I was very proud of that piece of identification, by 
which I, a rank outsider in medisval Jewish literature, was enabled, 
as I thought, to solve an important question in dispute between the 
two leaders of research in thit department of study, Dr. Stein- 
schneider and Dr. Neubauer. It is not often, indeed, that one has a 
chance of being a prophet in literary research. A theoretical chemist 
may be able to prophesy as to the results of combining certain 
elements, and may see his foresight confirmed in the laboratory. But 
the literary researcher has rarely such opportunities, and I had con- 
gratulated myself oa having had the good luck to find a conjecture 
confirmed by an after-discovery. On general grounds of the history 
of the Zsopic Fable and of the English Jews, I was led to coujecture 
that Beracbyah Nakdan—who in the view of Jewish scholars was a 
Provengal Jew of c. 1265—lived in England c. 1194, and was to be 
identified with Benedictus le puncteur (not “ punctor,” as Stein- 
schneider prints it, page 960), an Oxford Jew, who in that year con- 
tributed to a donum to Richard I. after his return from captivity. 
Shortly after this, Dr. Neubauer discovers that in his rhymed pre- 
face (which did not appear in the edition made use of by me), 
Berachyah Nakdan actually mentions that he was writing in “the 
land of the Isle” (England) during times of persecution, which would 
well suit the period of the émeutes 1189-90. I should have thought 
this was conclusive, but Dr. Steinschneider considers the birthplace 
“unsicher, England vicht geniigend erwiesen.” I venture to think, 

on the contrary, that his doubt is “nicht geniigend erwiesen,” for all 

the argument he brings forward is that the reading of the MS., 2 

(rather ED. PR.) is incorrect, though it occurs in two separate places 

of the introduction. From a passage in the “General Remarks” to 
the book (page xix.), I gather that Dr. Steinschneider has more lately 
come to look more lenieatly on an English domicile for Berachyah, 

but is deterred by the general improbability of any original cultue 

in England. Perhaps my recently issued Jews of Angevin England 

will render this ground less tenable. It must, however, be remembered 

that the English Jews of the twelfth century were spiritually and even 
linguistically French Jews. But that is true of the ordinary English 
writers of the tims ; they wrote French, and London, as the centre of 
the Angevin empire, was in the latter half of the twelfth century 
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the centre of French culture. There is, therefore, no 4 priori impro- 
bability of its being the centre of Judwo-French culture. 

With regird to Berachyah’s date Dr. Steinschneider appears to 
he more convinced of the truth of my ‘“kiihne Hypothese,”’ 
though even here he seems only convinced against his will. He 
places him now at the beginning of the thirteenth century, i.e. some 
half a century earlier than the floruit 1250-70, which he gave in Heb. 
Bibi. xiii. 83. Why he cannot accept the reference in the Introduc- 
tion to “the turning of the wheel of Fate in the land of the Isle 
(England),” as relating to the massacres of 1189-90, I fail to see. 
‘the Berlin colophon of Berachyah’s son Elia, dated “ Wednes- 
day, 2lst Marcheshvan 94 of the 4th thousand” I have proved 
(“Athen.,” 19th April, 1890) can only apply to the year 1233, 
because in that year 21st Marcheshvan did fall on a Wednesday, 
which was not the case for the year 1333, to which the colophon 
had previously beeu thought to apply. If Elia, the son of Bera- 
chyah’s old age, was writing ia 1233, there is nothing to object to 
Berachyah himself writing about 1190. Dr. Steinschneider grants 
there is something in my point that Berachyah is quotei by Moses 
ben Isaac, the author of the O77 ‘D, who knows only Joseph Kimchi, 
and not his greater son David, who wrote at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. He himself has pointed out that Berachyah, 
in his ethical work A/atzref, quotes Abraham ben David, ob. 1198 
without the usual formula for the dead, so that one work of Bera- 
chyah at least was written before the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 

It is probable, though “nicht geniigend erwiesen,” that Bera- 
chyah wrote in England ; it is practically certain that he wrote be- 
fore 1198. If then we find a “ Benedictus le puncteur ” in Oxford in 
1194, it does not seem to be a very rash proceeding to identify 
him with Berachyah ha-Naqdan or the Punctuator. It is scarcely 
possible to suggest any meaning for “le puncteur” except as a 
translation of {7)37, Yet Dr. Steinschneider finds this identification 
“nichts weniger als bewiesen.” It is difficult to see what further 
proof could be given. It is scarcely likely that Berachyah wheu 
paying in his 26s. 8d. would have said to the Exchequer clerk, 
“kindly enter me as the author of the Fox Fables,” or in giving his 


name in his book would have added W312 NX? 13397, as “le punc- 
teur,” is simply the translation of {7?35, and when the secular name 
(Kinnui) is merely a translation, it is never given as an alias (73)3197), 
Altogether it strikes me as unreasonable to demand stronger proof 
of the identity of Rerachyah with Benedict of Oxford than the 
general coincidence of name, place, and date. Dr. Steinschneider, 
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in the possession of vast flocks of ¢ njecture with which he has en- 
riched' the bibliography of Jewish literature, need not grudge me 
oue little ewe lamb. 

Dr. Steinsshneider is equally sceptical about my identification of 
Samuel Nakdan, with Simuel le pointeur, of Bristol. Here I have 
only gon» on general resemblances, and only desired to raise the 
question which can alone be settled by a careful examination of the 
Berlin MS. of Samuel's 03p""7. I bad hoped that Dr. Steinschneider 
himself, who is ou the spot, would have devoted an hour or so to 
settling the question, which is one of the very greatest interest for 
the early history of English Jews. 

I should be loth to part from Dr. SteinschneilJer without some 
expression of my admiration for the great achievement of scholarship 
by which he has crowned a life devoted to scholarly research, with a 
unity of aim which puts us all to shame. The mass of matter con- 
tained in these one thousand pages is something phenomenal. Thus 
in the four pages devoted to Berachyah, every single point in dispute 
is touched upon with a masterly control of all the relevant facts 
combiued with an encyclopx lic knowledge of all the relevant litera- 
ture, good, bad, and indifferent. Nothing seems to have escaped Dr. 
Steinschneider, and, ax a consequence, in that section of bis book 
which deals with medisval delles lettres, I have had a continual 
pleasure, analoguus to that experienced by Joe Gargery, in Dickens’s 
novel Great Expectutions. Joe was not a great reader, but he liked 
reading because he now and then came across a J-O. Similarly I 
have had the pleasure (and sometimes the pain) of finding every sug- 
gestion I have ever made on the part taken by Jews in transmitting the 
wisdom of the East to the West immortalised in Dr. Steinschneider’s 
pages. He even goes the length (p. 866) of referring to a book of 
mine which I am just now engaged upon: I hope to utilise Dr. 
Steinschneider’s work for it, and expect to have my contribution 
dealt with by him in his next great work. For the most astonishing 
thing about the book is the youth of it ; the keenness of its reflection, 
even the acrimony of its criticisms, has something of youthful evergy 
about it. Dr. Steinschneider is, indeed, our Grand Old Man. More 
the shame that, after years spent in the almost mechanical toil of 
schoolmastering, he should have been allowed to pay the great cost of 
this monumental work out of his own means. One would have 
thought that Jewish Mecsenates would have competed for the honour 
of being concerned in a work that does honour both to Jews and 
Judaism. Alas, that is one of the few forms of competition in 
which Jews do not engage; still that is also one of the fine thing, 
about Dr. Steinschneider’s career, that it has been free from the taint 
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of pitroiazg2. True scholarship cones in at the window when 
Mecanas is turned away from the door. Meanwhile, we that are not 
Mecasnates can do our part by each buying a copy of this great 
work. 

I turn now to Professor Bacher’s too flattering review of my 
bok on the Jews of Angevin England, which, by the courtesy of the 
editors, I have been allowed to see and answer (where answer is 
p ssible or needed) without having to wait the statutory three months. 
Professor Bacher is as ready to receive hypotheses favourably as Dr. 
Steinschneider is the opposite. I may have been somewhat lavish in 
my use of hypothesis, but that was the only way to get the various 
questions I have raised discussed by specialists in medieval Hebrew 
literature, of whom Professor Bacher is one of the most distinguished. 
If it had been possible for me to test my suggestions about the 
English Tosaphists I would have done so, and suppressed those that 
might not be confirmed. But as that would have involved going 
through the whole of the Tosaphist literature, I shrank from the task, 
and have left the testing of my theories to the Tosaphist specialists. 
I depended for my information on their statements already published, 
and could not pretend to control them. This has in one or two cases 
led me into errors which Professor Bacher has pointed out, and I 
have thought it would be of use if I put on record here which of my 
identifications I consider have been shaken by Professor Bacher’s 
thoroughgoing and minute criticism. 

Professor Bacher looks with a favourable eye on my suggestion 
that Sir Leon, of Paris, was in London during the years 1182-98, when 
all Jews were exiled from the Isle de France; and he goes with me so 
far as to allow the possibility of Sir Leon’s father-in-law, Abraham of 
Orleans, and his father, Joseph of Orleans, being also in England. 
But when I go further and identify Joseph of Orleans with the great 
exegete Jo-eph Bechor Shor, he opposes the authority of Zimz and 
others who distinguish between the two Rabbis. I fear Professor 
Bacher has shown himself not to be a Tosaphist specialist, as he is 
clearly unaware that Dr. Berliner has proved (Mag. 1, 93), and Dr. H. 
Gross, the greatest living authority on the subject, has accepted, that 
Joseph of Orleans is Joseph Bechor Shor by the ordinary process of 
showing that a saying attributed to the one in one place is affiliated 
to the other elsewhere. I thought the identification had become quite 
a commonplace among those interested in this subject. If, therefore, 
Professor Bacher is inclined to accept the equation Rabi Gotsche= 
Joseph of Orleans, the addition of Dr. Berliner’s accepted equation 
Joseph of Orleans=Joseph Bechor Shor results by the simplest 
algebra in the conclusion Rabi Gotsche=Joseph Bechor Shor. I 
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would add that though Rabi Gotsche was in London in 1131, and his 
sons Isaac and Abraham were the heads of the Loadon community 
throughout Henry II.’s reign, there is evidence that he afterwards 
migrated to Rouen, where his house was known as bis as late as 1203, 
though it had passed through his son’s and his grandson’s hands (my 
book, p. 217). I have conjectured that it was his congenial society 
that kept Abraham ibn Ezra in North France for the last ten years of 
his life (1156-67). 

Professor Bacher makes a decided point against me by showing 
that the interesting Responsum in the Seyher Yashar, the substance of 
which is given in my book, pp. 25, 26, is headed D"ONND TONY in the 
edition, and that appeal is made to Paris ia the Responsum itself. I 
might escape the consequences by pointing ont that th: heading may 
be only an addition of the copyist, that it is unusual to find ths name 
of a town as the source of a muy, that the heading could be emended 


into DIYSNN'D [01D] TONY, that even as late as 1242 London Jews 
appealed to Paris for the decision of a disputed point (JEwisu 
QuaRTERLY Review, V. 158 seq.), and that Orleans Jews would 
rather have thought of Ramera. But, on the whole, I am inclined to 
bow to Professor Bacher’s correction, and shall probib!y withdraw the 
extract from any future editioa of my buok. I shail do so with great 
regret, owing to the remarkable light thrown by the R-sponsum on 
the Anti-Semitic spirit of the upper classes at the time, as likewi-e for 
its connection with the remarkable seal of Solomon ben I-aac, now at 
Edinburgh. I would point out to Professor Bacher that in the 
Responsum itself R. Solomon is distinctly stated to be a stranger, 
which is a further point of connection with the Spanish Rabbi. 

I might have added, as a further argument against the location of 
the Responsum in Orlean:, the very fact that ths Rubbi concerned is 
known as R. Joseph of Orleans. Hitherto such nimes have b-en held 
to connect the Rabbi with the place, and it certainly proves his origin. 
But I contend thit a Rabbi would not be known as of such and such 
a place till be had lefc it. Amongst the Jews of Orleans it would 
have been unnatural to refer to one of themselves as “ of Orleans,” 
whereas it would have been quite natural for those of London or 
Rouen to have used the local epithet, and similar cases occur in pro- 
fusion in my name list (see Nox, 20-21, 91, 92, 94, 135, and pass. ; see 
also names in italics, pp. 374-80). Hence I must still cling to my 
jdentification of Chaim de Paris and Moses de Paris. Professor 
Bacher’s point that Chaim (= Vives) is a common name among 
English Jews is not quite a fair argument. If I find “ Abraham 
Berliner” visiting Oxford, and venture on that account to identify 
him with a well-known scholar of that name, it is not in point to 
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argue that Abraham is a common name in England. The addition 
of the local epithet “de Paris” is to my mind decisive in both cases, 
and here I must remain of my own opinion still. 

On the other hand, I think Professor Bacher has made good his 
objection to my identification of Sir Morel (R. Samuel ben Solomon, 
of Falai-e) with the Morel who died in 1192 (Pipe Rolls, item 
No. 119, p. 145). If he were really the teacher of R. Meir, of 
Rothenburg (0b. 1293) he could not obviously have died a century 
before. The relationship is, h»wever, not quite certain. Zunz, to 
whom the attribution is due, gives no authority for it (Zur Gesch., 
37), and when treating of R. Mzir, p. 40, mentions Isaic ben Moses, 
of Vienna, as his teacher. Others, agaiu, give Meir’s teacher as 
Simuel b. Meshullam. Professor Bacher quotes Solomon Luria’s 
authority as fixing Sir Morel in the thirteenth century, since he is 
mentioned as a contemporary of R. Jechial, of Paris, Bat in the 
very same passage he is put side by side with R. Jacob (Tam) of 
Orleans, who died in London 1189, so that the whole question is still 
sud lite. I was misled by Zunz’s statement that Sir Morel was the 
teacher of the martyr, R. Elia, of York (/c., p.49), who must have died 
in 1190. Professor Bacher points out this is only a guess of Zuaz, as 
the pissage quotel only meations R. Simuel, who, Professor Bacher 
suggests, was the Rashbam. He, however, died before 1160, and I 
would substitute the suggestion that the Yorkist’s teacher was 
B. Simoel the Naklan, of Bristol, ani I still adhere to my 
suggestion that the Samuel quoted by R. Benjamin of Canterbury 
(or Cambridge) in his polemical notes to Joseph Kimchi, is the 
Nakdan of Bristol, and not the Rashbam, who did not meddle with 
grammar except casually in his exegetical writings (see Rosin’s mono- 
graph, pp. 129 seq.) It is clear that the Berlin NIP" of R. 
Samuel will help to solve a number of problems, and I trust that 
the interest Professor Bacher has shown in the subject wili lead 
him to examine, and, if possible, edit the work. 

Professor Bacher has given conclusive grounds against the existence 
of a Tosa hist named R. Abraham ben Jehuda, and I withdraw my 
suggestion. So thata; the nett result of Professor Bacher’s thorough- 
guing testing of my suggestions, I would withdraw an unimportant 
passage of eight lines on page 146, and put a warning to the reader in 
retaining the passage from the Sepher Yosher, pages 25, 26. On the 
other hand I shall be encouraged by Professor Bacher’s adhesion to 
extend the passages [ should quote in any future edition, from Joseph 
Bechor Shor, Sir Leon, and Elchanan. 

Professor Bacher has been good enough to append to his own 
general remark; a list of minor errors he has observed in his very 
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thorough reading and testing of my book. It is a somewhat cruel 
kindness, which is liable to be misunderstood in England, where it is 
unusual to print in reviews a list of errors and misprints unless they 
happen to be serious ones. Many of Professor Bacher’s suggestions 
indicate mere difference of opinion as to the method of translation. I 
was not writing a “crib” or literal translation, but one that would be 
read by a public entirely ignorant of Jewish matters. Again, several 
of Professor Bacher’s currections depend for their validity on emenda- 
tions of the original texts, on which an amateur like myself durst not 
venture, even if I had been capable of making them. Thus the passage 
from Moses of Tachau is relieved of the mysterious “ox of the 
priest,” }3 153), which puzzled me andall my learned friends by the 
simple emendation (7.e., simple after it has been proposed) {2 155}. 
In other cases Professor Bacher has a better text before him than I 
had access tc at the time of writing. Finally, in several instances, I was 
simply following others, e.g., Dr. Neubauer, on pp. 279, 280, and the 
late Professor Graetz, p. 263, and could plead the schoolboy’s excuse, 
“ Please, sir, it wasn’t me.” As to the misprints, which I regret to 
say I could largely supplement, cheap books have to be cheaply 
printed, and cheap printing means bad “ reading ” and many misprints. 
However, on the whole, I have escaped as well as I could have 
expected from the minute scrutiny of such an expert as Professor 
Bacher. It is not everybody who is, like him, a specialist in almost 
all branches of Jewish literature. Asa “ generalist,” I do not grudge 
him the revenge he takes upon me for venturing in where specialists 
have hitherto feared to tread. The fact that he is inclined to accept 
nearly all the revolutionary hypotheses I have suggested consoles me 
somewhat for his rejection of some of my versions. And he does his 
correction so gently, that he makes it almost, though not quite, a 
pleasure to be corrected by him. Still, on the whole, I feel inclined 
to say with the lover to his mistress in the play : 
No doubt it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ? 
JosEPit JACOBS. 


Jesus and Modern Life. By M. J. Savace (Boston, U.S.A., 1893). 


As co-editor of THe JEwish QuaAaRTERLY REVIEW I received an 
American book called Jesus and Modern Life, by M. J. Savage. 
That such a book should have been sent to such a periodical is not, 
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in the abstract, inappropriate. Any critical attempt to determine 
the true character and teaching of the most important Jew who ever 
lived—of one who exercised a greater influence upon mankind and 
civilization than any other person, whether within the Jewish race 
or without it—is surely qualified for a notice in a magazine devoted to 
Jewish history, literature, and religion, A book dealing with the 
teaching of a Jew whose life and character have been regarded by 
almost all the best aad wisest people who have heard or read 
of his actions and his words as the great religious exemplar 
for every age, is surely a priori, as we might say, worth the 
attention of Jewish readers. That members of his own race 
have mainly constituted the exiguous minority which dissent 
from the judgment of the best and wisest people as to the moral 
and religious value of his life and teaching, renders it a priori again, 
one would imagine, all the more imperative as well as interesting 
that they should carefully study the question, read the books, and 
then, if truth so be, maintain with knowledge and acumen their 
dissentient position. These reflections force themselves upon me as 
I begin to notice for the first time a book dealing with the New 
Testament. It is really explicable enough, but in the light of the 
foregoing sentences it does seem on the face of it very strange that, 
so far as I kaow, no Enaglish-bora Jewish scholar has proved him elf 
competent to review Mr. Savage’s book. I am certainly not yet 
competent myself, and therefore what follows is rather a number 
of isolated suggestions than a connected and critical review. 

Mr. Savage is appirently a Unitirian minister, and his bok (pre- 
faced by some words of recommendation from Professor Toy, the 
distinguishe1 author of that excellent work Judaism and Christiavrity) 
is written from a frankly Unitarian point of view, It is really a 
series of sermons, and capital sermons they are, simple. direst, and to 
the point. The object is to delineate in broad outlins the moral and 
religious teaching of the historic Jesus, and then briefly to “ fiad out 
how much of it is vital to-day, and how it bears on the problems, 
religious and other, with which we must deal” (p.2). Jesus, to Mr. 
Savage, “ was a man not infallible in his teaching, tempted in all points 
like as we are, born as we are born” (p. 211),and there wis in kind 
nothing more divine about him than there was about Isaiah, and 
about all men of great moral and spiritual worth. Again, our author 
is modern in another point. Jesus did not, in his opinion, work 
miracles, “ Frankly, for one, I must tell you that I do n>t believe 
that he, or anybody else, ever worked a miracle” (p. 40). But 
* undoubtedly,” ani he-e I should be disposel entirely to agree with 
Mr. Savage. 
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Jesus did have, perhaps haiin a very larga degree, a power which thousands 
of others possessed b2fore his day and since, a power of personal influence, a 
power that we call magnetic because we do not know what else to call it, a 
power of calming those nervously excited or half insane, a power of accom- 
plishing wonderful effects by his touch (p. 40). 


Once more, our author, as he is at pains to point out, is concerned 
with the historic teacher of Nazareth, not with that ideal of humanity 
which is only more or less connected with aud suggeste1 by him—with 
Jesus, in other words, not with Christ (pp. 15. 16, 207, 208). Hence, 
Mr. Savage is quite alive to the critical necessity of not supposing 
that Jesus could not have said this or that because it does not agree 
with our present religious ideal. The question is not what we 
should like him to have said, but what he actually did say. Moreover, 
that which he did say must be interpreted and explained, not in the 
light of the nineteeath century, but in the light of the first. And 
Mr. Savage, not without reason, points out that this mistaken method 
of dealing with Jesus and his teaching (omitting what you do not like, 
and interpreting what you do like in a modern way) is “ very common, 
particularly among liberals ” (pp. 13-15, 25). 

Now, taking the Gospels as we have them, how are we to find out 
what Jesus actually said and taught ? In his second chapter or serinon 
Mr. Savage discusses certain canous or rules for this inquiry. For 
example, he notices the method of the “ triple tradition,” warns us to 
be “careful in accepting as true those parts of the story which are 
plainly, evidently told under the bias of a preco.iceived idea” (p. 22), 
and soo... Among them, however, is one rule, a3 it szems to me, of 
doubtful validity. Mr. Sivage says :— 

There is one other point, one other principle of guidance which is very im- 
portant; and this will help us, not in the negative, but in the positive way 
perhaps more than any of the others. If we come across a teaching attributed to 
Jesus, which is so high, so fine, so spiritual, so peculiar, that we know it was away 
above and beyond the ordinary level of the thought of his age, we may feel 
practically certain that that is authentic. It would be perfectly easy for tradition 
to attribute to Jesus things which were in the popular mind ; but the writers 
would not be likely to at:ribute to him ideas which were away ahead of the 
age. (p. 23, cf. p. 36 fin.) 

I am not sure whether this rule is invariably trae. It is quite likely 
that the disciples often mis'nterprete1 and muterialived the spiritual 
teaching of their master, but it is also quite possible that they here 
and there developed and applied it. LEsyecially would this be 
the case when the teaching of Jesus was expanded and illumined 
(if also distorted) by its contact with Hellenism. It is strange 
that Mr. Savage should have taken as an instance of a great 
saying which we caa “feel perfectly sure must have originated with 
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Jesus,” a passage from John. The saying he selects (John iv. 21, 24) 
is surely Hellenistic, and, noble as it is, improbable in the mouth of 
Palestinian Jesus. Of one story in John our author is obliged to 
confess that it is of very doubtful authenticity (p. 171). Take the 
great utterance of Jesus on the cross, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,’—that most noble saying, which seems to put 
the stamp of religious truth upon the Socratic doctrine that virtue 
implies knowledge, and vice implies ignorance—it is only found in 
Luke, and is wanting even there in several manuscripts. We can- 
not forego the critical tests by which we may estimate the probability 
of any passage being a true reproduction of what Jesus actually said, 
even when we have to deal with the highest and finest things. 

Tt may be asked, Was Jesus an original teacher, and on what 
grounds does his originality depend ? Now there is no @ priori reason 
why Jesus should not have been original. Jewish authors sometimes 
write as if there were an antecedent improbability in his having 
made any big religious or moral step in advance. But why should he 
not have done so? You can lay down no fixed rules and conditions 
according to which genius is born. There is no antecedent impro- 
bability m a religious genius having been born in Palestine 
some 1900 years ago. By chance, or destiny, or divine decree, 
men from time to time are born who, whether in art or morals 
or religion, sum up in themselves what is best among their contem- 
poraries, and who also advance beyond them. Socrates made such 
an advance in one sphere, Aschylus in a second, in a third sphere 
Mohammed, and, as criticism would lead us to suppose, Amos. Why 
not then, asan a@ priori possibility, Jesus of Nazareth also?! 

Some Jews seem to think that Jesus is a sort of made-up character, 
a hero of a novel, who never existed in flesh and blood. Now, 
apart from the critical unlikelihood and extravagance of such a 
theory ; apart from the fact that the Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels is 
not a consistent character, and is therefore not a fictitious one ; apart 
from the fact that the ideal of the reporters would hardly have 
suggested much which they report, Mr. Savage’s words in his second 
sermon have weight : 

Remember one thing, friends : some great power there was eighteen hundred 
years ago, to change the face of the civilisation of the world. Great results do 
not come from nothing (p. 36). 

A religious teacher might, I suppose, be called original who 
combined and collected together the best elements of religion 





' Compare J. H. Crooker, Jvavs Brought Back, p. 126. (This is another 
excellent American Unitarian book.) 
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existing in his time, emphasised those most important and fruitful, 
developed them, drew out their implications, and rejected or ignored 
other elements which either did not harmonise with the first, or 
which, though he and his contemporaries may have been unaware of 
it, belonged in reality to a lower level and an outgrown age. I am 
inclined to believe that herein to a great extent lay the originality 
of Jesus, 

_ Mr. Savage is not quite consistent in his treatment of this 
subject. In the second sermon he speaks of the “ personal fascina- 
tion of Jesus,” and quite justifiably, so far as I can judge. And then 
he adds :— 


There was about him not only the fascination of his personality ; there was 
a charm of speech. I donot say it has never been equalled, but the record of it 
makes us wonder as to whether it has ever been surpassed. The common people 
flocked after him, and heard him gladly. The charm of his speech lay in his 
personal magnetism and power. For you will remember—and you will discover 
this as I go on in this course of sermons—Jesus taught nothing which was new or 
original. The Golden Rule was the common property of the civilised world. 
Jesus did not originate it. The saying that the whole law hung on the two 
commandments, love to God and love to man, had been stated by Hillel fifty 
years before. There is hardly a saying of Jesus in the Gospels anywhere 
which, so far as ethical or spiritual teaching is concerned, was new. The 
power of Jesus was not, then, in the fact that he uttered startling, sensational, 
new ideas that the people ran after; it was the charm of his power of ex- 
pression (p. 39). 


I do not think that this is an adequate statement, and it is certainly 
contradicted by Mr. Savage himself in many other places (¢.g., pp. 23, 
71, 80 “ Jesus did teach a new doctrine of the fatherhood of God,” 
p. 124, etc.), where I should not always be disposed to follow bim. But, 
apart from our author’s consistency, it might be asked, What is a new 
doctrine? A doctrine, in the first place, is obviously new which has 
never been spoken before. In that sense I am not sure that, ¢.g., 
Matthew v. 11, 32, 44, 45, xv. 11, 20, are not new. (I do not here 
argue whether they are also good.) But, in the second place, in the 
-history of a given religion, a doctrine may be regarded as new which 
emphasises, expands and draws out the implications of some casual 
saying or term, the full bearing and value of which (its Tragweite, 
as the Germans would say) had not previously been realised and 
understood. For example, it is possible that the counsel, “Die to 
live,” which “the wise men of the South” are reported to have 
made to Alexander, comes from a pre-Christian era (it is quoted 
on the last page of the “ Addenda” to my Hibbert Lectures) ; 
but, as a new and definite doctrine, it may with propriety, I should 
imagine, be ascribed to Jesus, In his mouth it was scarcely less 
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original than the doctrine of “natural selection” in the mouth of 
Darwin.! 

Before passing to discuss, in separate sermons, “what Jesus 
taught” about God, man, the kingdom of God, prayer, wealth and 
poverty, non-resistance, and woman, Mr. Savage attempts to “sugge-t ” 
“those things wherein resided the secret of his power, the mental, 
moral, spiritual characteristics of the Man of Nazareth” (page 36). 
We have already heard of his personal fascination and of his charm of 
speech, Three other points are noticed which bear more directly 
upon his religious teaching. ‘ First of all stands out in the life 
of Jesus the fact, perhaps unequalled anywhere else in the history 
of the world, of what I can but call the God-consciousness of 
the man.” Here, again (as at present informed, which is, I admit, 
very inadequately), I am disposed to agree with our author, as also in 
the explanation of that statement in the sentences which follow :— 

His life, his thought, his feeling, was saturated, so to speak, with God. God 
to him was not any far-off being, in the heavens or in the past, but the Father, 
ever present, closer to him than his heart-beat. He had only to whisper, and he 
felt that he was in closest personal communion with God. Godin the morning 
and evening sky, God in the grass, God in the lilies, God in human life about 
him, God in everything he saw and everything he touched, God everywhere ; 
the horizon, the sky of his life, shining with the unshadowed face of his 
Father—this was his main inspiration and power. He believed that with God 
everything was possible, and if this or that did not occur in accordance with 
his wishes, it was only because his Father had some wiser plan for him. When 
at last he prayed that, if it were possible, the cup might pass from his lips, he 
never doubted for an instant, when the cup was pressed with insistent force 
upon him, that it was because it was his Father’s will; and his answer was 
“Thy will, not mine, be done.” This God-consciousness of the man let us 
place in the forefront of his life (page 37). 


The second point is the love of Jesus for mankind. Amid the. 
conflict of the documents (Matthew x. 5, 6; xv. 26, e.g., versus Luke 
x. 33 ; xvii. 18) it is by no means easy to say how far Jesus was in- 
terested in the moral and religious welfare of the Gentile. We may, 





' A learned friend who has read this review in proof thinks that what 
I here say is wrong. He says Jesus only once said, “Die to live” (Matt. 
x. 39, cp. xvi. 25 ; Luke xvii. 83). “It is only later writers and admirers 
who pick out casual sayings of this kind and give them prominence. 
Whereas if it be a Rabbi who said them, he is declared to have only 
made a passing remark and not formulated a principle. This is not a 
scientific method.” Am I right or is my critic? My own feeling is that 
self-surrender and self-sacrifice were really principles of Jesus’ teaching, 
by means of which he believed that the highest gain accrues, not only to 
the community, but in a deep, religious sense to the agent as well. 
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I think, truly say that Jesus had an enthusiastic love for the poor 
and the miserable and the outcast, among and for whom he lived and 
taught ; a love, too, for the sinner so long as that sinner was neither 
proud nor hypocritical ; but whether he consciously and deliberately 
extended his thoughts and care to the nations without Israel, seems 
rather doubtful. It is, however, probable that what he saw and 
what interested him in his own people whom he loved, was not 
their Jewish descent or their Israelite privileges, but their common 
humanity, and their relationship as men and women to the divine 
Father. With such limitations we may accept our author’s words :— 


Next, an enthusiastic love for man—not love for the Jew, not love for his 
friends, not love for his neighbours, not love for humanity. He taught the 
Jews, in the face of their prejudices and traditions, that the Samaritan could 
be the truest neighbour (p.37)..... He does not teach that God is the 
Father of the good only. He is the equal Father of the evil. He makes his 
sun to rise on the just and on the unjust. He sends his rain on the good and 
on the bad alike (p. 71). 

A third characteristic of Jesus, according to Mr. Savige, “ was that 
he was an extreme idealist” (p.42). So far as this idealism issued in 
the famous doctrine of “ non-resistance,” our author is opposed to it. 
That doctrine is only explicable and justifiable in view of the fact 
that Jesus believed that “the second stage in the history of the 
world” was close at hand (p. 160). In the light of that belief the 
words of Matthew v. 38-41 “are wise and saneand true.” But “they 
are not good for the kind of world in which we ara living to-day.” 
And, moreover, “every step from the beginning of civilisation until 
to-day has been wrought out by not obeying these particular words 
in the Sermon on the Mount” (p. 158). On the other hand, the 
“extreme idealism” of Jesus is manifested in another point to which 
Mr. Savage alludes in a later sermon. 

Not only in the Sermon on the Mount, but everywhere, Jesus teaches the 
principle of inwardness instead of outwardness; that is, that we are to be- 
judged in the sight of God, not by our outward actions, but by what we are, 
think, feel, purpose, in our hearts (p. 193). 


I remember eleven years ago hearing Professor Steinthal’s course 
of “ Religionsphilosophie” at the Jewish seminary at Berlin. His 
treatment of the rise and development of Christianity struck me as 
very inadequate and disappointing. But he also heli with Mr. Savage 
that a main principle in the teaching of Jesus was “die reine Inner- 
lichkeit.” I believe they are perfectly right, and that Jesus, em- 
phasising an aspect of morality which is of abidiag and immense value 
in a marked and original way, has for this alone well earned his place 
as one of the great teachers of mankind. It was not new teaching; 
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but he gave the principle a novel position of importance, and 
illumined it by his genius. Nevertheless, it is only one aspect of 
morality, and it may be falsely developed and exaggerated. Mr. Savage 
says that it is not only a principle of judgment, “ but a principle of 
cheer, uplifting, c nsolation,” and then proceeds to paraphrase the 
doctrine of Rabbi ben Ezra, Stanzas 7, 23, 24, and 25. He adds :— 

We are all of us worse, and we are all of us better, than we appear. Probab'y 
all of us have wished or longed sometime to do evil things that we have not 
done; and all of us have longed for great and sweet and high things we have 
never been able to achieve. And it is by this inward principle of the heart 
that we are to be judged (p. 194). 

All this is surely only true with a considerable dose of limitation . 
and reserve. Angelo’s words in ‘“‘ Measure for Measure” admit of a 
parallel statement for good as well as evil. 

’Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 
Another thing to fall. 


And might we not also say :— 


’Tis one thing to have longings, Escalus, 
Another thing to do. 


Now is there any reason why Jews, as such, should not 
accept these characteristics of Jesus as accurate ? Take the first : 
the ‘‘ God-consciousness of Jesus.” There is nothing supernatural 
in it, nothing un-Jewish or improbable. ‘Other Jews possessed 
it, too, both before Jesus and after him.” Undoubtedly. The 
more the better. But that is no reason why Jesus should not 
have posse-sed it, and iu an exceptional degree. Take, again, his 
enthusiastic love for man. Is there anything un-Jewish in that? 
Why should we not be glad that Jesus was as good as he 
was? But here we touch on a sore point. Jesus said: “Ye 
have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate 
thine enemy ; but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute you.” Jewish preachers are wont to attack 
Jesus for these words. First of all, they say, it is not true that it is 
anywhere said in the Old Testament : Hate thine enemy. The very 
contrary is true. In Exodus xxiii. 4 we read, “If thou meet thine 
enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt verily bring it back to him 
again” (cp. verse 5). They quote the well-known verses in Proverbs 
xxiv. 17 (18 is usually omitted), and xxv. 21, 22, and the perhaps less 
kuown verse in Job xxxi. 29. Jesus, they argue, with considerable 
force was, at the least, guilty of a lapse of memory, which suited his 
purpose and heightened the effect of his argument. Nevertheless, it 
is surely true that there is in the Old Testament a great deal more 
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identification between the enemies of Israel and the enemies of God 
than we should regard as either accurate or commendable, ani the 
utterances of vengeance and hatred often pass the limits of pro- 
priety and religion. Will any candid Jew refuse to allow that verses 19 
to 22 are a blot upon the noble 139th Psalm? Will he assert 
that they are exceptional, or that he reads them without a jar? 
There was, therefore, some guod reason for the statement of Jesus, 
although its form, as we have it, is neither perfectly accurate nor 
perfectly fair. But, secondly, the Jews say that the command of Jesus 
is impracticable and monstrous. You can help your enemy, but you 
cannot love him. Exodus xxiii. 4 is a good, practical, honest, sensible 
commandment. Matthew v.44 is an impossible, useless, insincere 
commandment. But the mistake is that the Jewish preachers have 
not appreciated the difference between épws and dyamn. Persoual 
affection Jesus did not bid us show our “enemies.” But so far as we 
honestly believe that these “ enemies” are in the wrong, or deluded 
or even sinful, it is possible to pray that their eyes may be opened to 
their folly, or that they may repent of their sia. It 7s possible to 
honestly desire the welfare of a personal fue, who miy himself desira 
our own disadvantage and failure. We can bless those that curse. Above 
all, it 7s possible to do the “enemy” a good turn. And this active 
love it is which (cp. Luke vi. 27-36) Jesus especially meant. I am 
ashamed to say that I have not read my Graetz for many years, but 
I seem to remember a striking passage in which the historian speaks 
of some signil charity shown on the African coast by certain 
Spanish Jews after the Expulsion, to some shipwrecked Christian 
Spaniards. Contrasting this conduct with the barbarous horrors 
of the Inquisition, Graetz says of the Christians, “So handelten 
die Bekenner der Religion der Liebe,” and of the Jews, “ So handelten 
die Bekenner der Religion der Rache.” Of those Jews might it not be 
said that they “loved their enemies,” and fulfilled the mandate of 
Jesus ? 

T have already observed that Mr. Savage is at pains to find out what 
the actual historic Jesus said, not what we might desire him to have said. 
“We must frame Jesus in the lights and habits of his age, and give 
him a background of the world that was around him, and judge him 
in the light of these” (p. 25). “Why,” he says in another place, 
“‘ why should we lose all respect for the greit Nazarene if he shared 
the common beliefs of his age ?” (p. 106). It is a great pity that Mr. 
Savage does not know those habits aud beliefs more intimately and 
at first hand. He is quite impartial enough to profit by a wider 
knowledge. As it is, he is disposed to accept certain ordinary miscon- 
ceptions, such as Go1's “distance” in the age of Jesus, without further 
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question (pp. 70-203), and he is vague and inaccurate as to the popular 
eschatology of the time. But even so, Mr. Savage’s commendable 
simplicity and impartiality often make him say something very near 
the truth. Thus let me quote him about the Pharisees : 

The Pharisees, in spite of Jesus’ denunciations of them, were probably, on 
the whole, the better part of the people. They were the great patriotic party, 
the one which believed in nationalism, the one which tried to save the country 
and lead it on to a successful future. But they believed that the way to do 
this was exactly and scrupulously to keep the letter of Moses; and in their 
scrupulous desire to keep the minutiz of the Mosaic law, they sometimes, as 
Jesus charged them with doing, forgot that kindliness and truth were more 
important than ritual. The Pharisees, then, were so anxious to keep the 
Mosaic law, that they [sometimes] forgot deeds of goodness; and it is rio 
wonder—the same has been true in every age, and will be while human nature 
remains what it is—that some of them took on airs of special sanctity, and so 
became the types of hypocrisy in every age (p. 54). 


Now, I feel sure that Mr. Savage has as accidentally omitted the 
second bracketed “sometimes” as he has intentionally inserted the 
first. With that most important and absolutely essential addition, 
we may all of us, I think, accept the statements here made as 
accurate ; unless, indeed, we desire to go even beyond the Talmud 
itself, and assert the moral excellence of every Pharisee. 

The fourth sermon discusses what Jesus taught about God. While 
I think that Mr. Savage is entirely wrong as to the conception of God 
common among the Pharisees (pp. 68-70, 203), he is right in laying 
stress upon Jesus’ habitual use of the term Father for God. It is 
quite false that the Pharisees’ notion of God was that of a “ far- 
removed, awful being, King, Master, Judge, jealous, demanding abso- 
lute and exact obedience to the ritual law” (p. 70). No fault of Mr. 
Savage if he thinks so. He is merely repeating the customary babble 
of the text-books. The Rabbis spoke of “our Father who is in 
heaven” as well as Jesus. But it does seem to meas if Jesus fixed 
upon the most tender and intimate term for God current in his time, 
used it more habitually and gave it a special nuance of beauty and 
love. “ ‘ My Father,’ he says, with that sense of the conscious nearness 
and inter-communion between his soul and the soul of the Infinite 
One” (p. 71). We may, I fancy, accept that statement as perfectly 
true. But I wish to point out a very important corollary to this 
estimate of Jesus’ conception of God, which Mr. Savage's admirable 
fairness and simplicity enable me to do. It is this. The God of 
Jesus, as we bave just heard, was very near to him. “God, to him” 
(I have quoted the passage before) “ was not any far-off being, in the 
heavens or in the past, but the Father, ever present, closer to him than 
his heart-beat.” Nevertheless Jesus, in our modern sense of the 
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words, did not believe in the omnipresence of God or in the divine 
immanence. Let us hear Mr. Savage again: “Heaven, to Jesus, 
was simply the court of the celestial king, the palace of his 
Father. God was there and innumerable angels” (p. 56). “ Never 
until the modern world was there the sense of the nearness of God, 
such as is possible to us to-day. Even to Jesus, his Father was up in 
heaven. He said: ‘I could pray to him if I wanted to, and he would 
immediately send me more than twelve legions of angels. He hears 
every whisper, and quick as thought almost he could be at my side.’ 
But he is up in heaven still; there is his throne, that is his home.” 
Moreover, “the Father of Jesus raled the world like a king, in an 
arbitrary way, interféred with its working, wrought miracles, needed 
to bow the heavens and come down to the deliverance of his people” 
(pp. 78, 79, cp. 123). In other words, the Father of Jesus ruled the 
world from without and was a transcendent God. Now I do not for 
a moment wish to urge that these passazes are inconsistent with the 
former passages about the nearness of God to the feeling and thought 
of Jesus. Quite the contrary. But those persis who are familiar 
with what the ordinary text-books say about the outside and transcen- 
dental God of Juduism and the Rabbis will understand why I have 
quoted both series of passages in close conjunction with each other, and 
I hope that they may be able to draw the desired and, as I think, 
the inevitable iuference. 

Mr. Savage believes that Jesus “ teaches—contrary, I think, to 
common idea—the permanence of the Jewish law.” ‘He adds :— 


Not a single word in any authentic teaching of Jesus about the law’s passing 
away. On the contrary, he says: “ [ came, not to destroy the law, but to fulfil. 
Not one jot, not one tittle of the law shall pass away until all is fulfilled.” 
What is a jot? A jot is the smallest letter of the Hebrew language. What is 
a tittle? A little stroke—an aczent on a letter. You see how forcible the saying 
of Jesus is: not even the smallest letter of a single word, not even an accent, 
shall pass away from the law until all be fulfilled. He did disregard the tradi- 
tions of the people; but there is no trace anywhere of a slighting action or a 
slighting word concerning what he undoubtedly believed to be the law which 


originated with Moses” (p. 90). 


In spite of such a passage, for example, as Matthew xii. 1-13, Iam 
inclined to believe that Mr. Savage is right ; only, if he be so, surely 
John iv. 21-24, which is accepted on pp. 23 and 33, can hardly be 
considered authentic. 

Mr. Savage points out well that, in regard to such deep questions as 
the nature and origin of sin, Jesus merely accepted the simple notions 
current in his day. In fact, what Jesus does teach on the relations of 
man to God and to the law is, if Mr. Savage be right, wholly Jewish, 
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the purified quintessence of what is best in the Book of Deuteronomy. 
Here, again, his originality is shown in emphasising, concentrating, 
developing that which is best and highest in his predecessors. Let 
me quote another rather long passage from our author's fifth 


sermon :— 

Jesus taught only one thing as essential in the sight of God. There is no 
trace in the authentic teaching of Jesus of any mediator, not a trace of any 
vicarious suffering, not a trace of any vicarious atonement, not a trace of any sub- 
stituted sin, not a trace of any substituted righteousness ; not one single thing, 
in any authentic word reported as having fallen from his lips, gives the slightest 
countenance to any of these supposed central doctrines of the theology of 
Christendom. He teaches just one thing. He does, not teach that man is 
unable to keep the law: Paul does. No doctrine of inability ever fell from the 
lips of Jesus. He does not teach that the reason has been implicated in the 
fall, so that it cannot discern the truth. ..... He assumes the doctrine of 
man’s mental competence to find the truth and discern what is right; and he 
assumes man’s full power to doit. Not a trace anywhere of Paul’s doctrine of 
a broken will, incompetence, inability to fulfil God's law; but a grand appeal 
everywhere to man as a grand, thinking, willing being, able to see and to do 
that which is right. And then what? He places this man, competent in brain, 
competent in will-power—places him, without any sacrifice, any mediation of 
any kind, any vicarious atonement, any substituted saviour—places him face to 
face with his Father, his God, and tells him to deal directly with him ; to become 
reconciled to him; to see what is right; to love God with all his heart and 
with all his mind and with all his soul and with all his strength, and to love 
his neighbour as himself. And when he is in that condition, he needs nothing 
else, because this love becomes the spontaneous spring of every good thought, 
of every good action. This is the teaching of Jesus as to what man needs. 
Man is a child of God, and needs simply to love God, and live in God and for 
God ; and that means living in perfectly right relations with his fellow-men. 
This is the teaching of Jesus as to the nature and needs of man (p. 90). 


Is this passage perfectly accurate? On one point, at least, I am not 
perfectly sure, for as to mediation, on the absence of which in the teach- 
ing of Jesus Mr, Savage insists elsewhere (p. 73), we have the two 
parallel passages, Matt. xi. 27 and Luke x. 22. But it is certainly 
in line with the best teaching of the Old Testament: it is in accord- 
ance with the best Jewish teaching of to-day. 

One notable, and as I should be disposed to say, original feature in 
the teaching of Jesus with regard tosin Mr. Savage clearly elucidates. 
It is a feature in which, so far as I have as yet ascertained, he broke 
away with advantage from the current habits of his day. It isa 
feature which has had an immense influence upon the development of 
Christianity in its very best and holiest aspects. Clouded andobscured 
as the teaching of Jesus soon became by the monstrous overgrowths 
of dogma and ecclesiasticism, it has yet, all must allow, shone out 
afresh again and again in this one particular. The sinner and the 
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outcast, age after age, have owed a debt of gratitude to Jesus. Our 
rescue societies are traceable to him. He consorted with publicans 
and sinners and he gave offence, because he seemed, in his gentleness 
and compassion, to countenance and to condone the very sins which 
he would cure. But he knew better than those who cavilled the 
power and the mastery of love. Let me, however, quote Mr. Savage, 
He is referring to that exquisite story in Luke of “the woman in the 
city who was a sinuer,” whose heart had been touched by the preach- 
ing of Jesus, and who through him had come to realise the tender 
Jove of the heavenly Father. She loved him for what he had made 
her hear and know, and this love was to. be the cause of a better and 
a purer life. Love regenerates. And Jesus, realising this, declares, 
“ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she hes shown much 
love.” I do not precisely know what Jesus meant when he said, 
“ Thy sins are forgiven.” Did he not only mean, the new love which 
has come into your life, the new perception which you have gained of 
the infinite compassion of God, will enable you to obliterate the past 
and live more worthily, or did he.also mean, God will accept the love 
and the fruits thereof, and forget what has gone before? You will 
not only be able to live a new life, but it will be worth your while to 
live it. Probably both. And, probably, too, any great religious 
teacher, who realises the goodness of God to a wholly different degree 
from what we ordinary people realise it, would think himself justified 
in saying the same. Any way, we may all,so far, agree when Mr. 
Savage says about this story :— 


Here is revealed that spirit of tenderness and compassion which peculiarly 
characterised Jesus. One of the most noteworthy things about him is that he 
kept the lightning of his severity for the calculating, the intellectual, the 
scheming, selfish sins. Everywhere Jesus is represented as the wealth of tender 
forgiveness for the sins of weakness and passion; all his severity is for the 
other kind (p. 170). 

Jesus was not all gentleness. He could be stern, he could be severe. It is 
brought up against him sometimes by captious critics that he showed anger 
and temper on certain occasions. He could flame out like a flash of lightning 
against hypocrisy in high places, against pretentious goodness that cisplayed 
itself in the streets for the praise of men. But mark one thing: all the stern- 
ness, all the severity of Jesus, are directed against these, for the sake of 
definition, called spiritual sins. He is severe against the hypocrite, against the 
pretender, against the rich man who treads down the poor, against those who 
take advantage of the weaknesses of their fellow-men. But this great severity, ° 

on the one hand, is offset by an infinite tenderness for the weak, for the 
tempted, for the poor, for those in any trouble or distress, the unfortunate in 
‘no matter what direction. And it is very striking to me—though I cannot go 
into the discussion of it—that for what we might call the fleshly sins, the sins 
to which we are naturally tempted, drawn away by the weakness of our own 
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constitution—for these he has only wurds of tenderness, compassion, and 
healing (p. 42). 

It seems to me, so far, that Mr. Savage is perfectly right ia 
concluding that Jesus supposed himself to be “The Messiah.” He 
says: “as time went on, I believe that he stood ready at last to 
assume that he was the appointed one of God who was sent for 
the deliverance of his people” (p. 108). Mr. Savage, however, 
does not make it clear whether he believes that Jesus thought 
that this miraculous deliverance would come before he died, or 
after his death, at a “second coming.” At any rate, however, Mr. 
Savage’s view is that Jesus expected something far more akin to 
the ordinary Jewish notions of what the Messianic ers implied than 
the mass of Christian critics are disposed to allow. The deliverance 
was indeed to come “along the line of his thought an1 te ching,” ani 
the condition of membership in the new kingdom was purely moral. 
‘‘Goodness ; nothing else. Love, love in the heart, love in the life, 
flowing out in service” (p. 113). Nevertheless, “ Jesus taught, I 
think, that he was to be the king, that the kingdom was to come 
immediately, that it was to be here on this earth” (p. 112). Ido not 
myself believe that Jesus so far spiritualised the ides of the kiagdou 
of God as to make it refer to a purely inward state rather than to an 
outward as well as inward condition. Luke xvii 21 seems to me 
wrongly translated ia the usual versions. Can it, in view of the 
parallels and the context, mean more than that the “ kingdom is close 
at hand?” Memwhils Jewish critics are usnally disposel to 
animadvert strongly upon the claim of Jesus to be the Messiah. For 
either, they say, he know that he wa3 not the Messiah, but pretended 
that he was, in which cis2 he wa3 a de:eiver, or he thought that he 
was the Messiah, although he was not (for he did nothiag which the 
Messiah has to do), in which case he was self-deceivel ani self- 
deluded, ani not, therefore, an inspice 1 teacher ov an ideal pattera of 
goodness and religion. 

I am not sure whether this second deduction is true. After all, 
Isaiah and most of th» other great prophets were equally wrong as to 
the Messiah and the Messianic age. All believed ia their immiuencs, 
and yet none seemed disappointed by the mistakes and errors of his 
predecessors. I+ is true that none of them supposed that ha was the 
Messiah himself, but I do not know that this makes the delusion 
worse, or the teaching less religious. And certainly the claim of 
Jesus to be the Messiah, however uofouaded and however disproved, 
did not seem to exercise any corrosive or warping influence upon his 
character. He was not puffed up by vanity or self assertion or 
conceit. He remained pure and humble and loving to the last. 
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He conceived himself only as the servant of God. Mr. Savage 
says :— 

I cannot help thinking, then, that Jesus expected along the line of his thought 
and teaching the deliverance of his people should come; and, if this was the 
method, why should he not suppose that was the occasion? For, if the God of 
the universe was the kind of God, ruling the world in an arbitrary fashion, that 
Jesus believed in, why should he not make bare his arm, and appear for the 
deliverance of his people? If he could, why should he not renovate the world, 
and bring about this blessed condition of affairs? It seems to me, taking the 
point of view of the age, and the simple trust of Jesus in his heavenly F'ather, 
that it was the most natural expectation in the world; and I, for the life of me, 
cannot see how it touches at all the integrity of his thinking, or the grandeur 
of his intellectual position and power (p. 109). 


Substituting in the last sentence “teaching” for “ thinking,” and 
“religious” for “intellectual” (cp. p. 183), I should be inclined to 
agree with Mr. Savage. 

There are several other points in our author’s book to which I 
should like to allude, but I have already outrun the limits of a re- 
view. But one more quotation before I conclude. It is taken from 
the eleventh chapter—on the Sermon on the Mount. He says :— 


There is a large part of it that we cannot literally accept, that the world 
never has literally accepted—that men, even while praising it and calling it 
divine, have not tried to obey. And yet there is, running through it, a spirit, 
a life, which has given it its hold on the world. And I predict that, as years go 
by, that hold will not loosen, but will rather become firmer and firmer. In 
other words, I believe that, while we may be growing from much that has 
passed as Christianity, while we may be growing away from much that has 
passed as the teaching of Jesus, when we come at the real essential soul and 
life of Jesus, we have found that ideal which still leads the world as unap- 
proached and unapproachable as the morning star. I believe that it is the 
religion of Jesus—not necessarily Christianity—which is to dominate the 
highest and finest and sweetest life of the future (p. 190). 


Not necessarily Christianity. What then? Judaism? May a 
purified Christianity and a purified Judaism, each, in friendly rivalry, 
lay claim to Jesus and his religion ? 

C. G. MonrEFIORE. 


November 17th, 1893. 
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Frances’ ‘‘ Heb ew Prosody.”’ 


Hebriiische Prosodie von Immanuel Frances, zum ersten Male ediert, 
und mit einer Einleitung, Anmerkungen und Beilagen verschen 
von H. Bropy. Krakau, 1892. +( Herausgegeben im Selbstverlage 
des Vereins M’ Kize Nirdamin, Berlin.) 


Mr. Bropy deserves our thanks for having supplied students of 
Hebrew literature with a substantial and important addition to their 
hitherto rather scanty information on two interesting writers of the 
s2venteenth century. Immanuel Frances an1 his elder brother Jacob, 
who, like their father David ben S umuel and his ancestors for at least 
three previous generations, took an active and honourable part in the 
literary and communal life of their day, lived in difficult and stirring 
times. The extravagant cabbalistic notions of the mystic school of 
Isaac Loria and Hayyim Vital had just culminated ia the delusive 
pretensions of Shabbethai Zebi, and the brothers Frances had the 
courage to range themselves on the side of the small but clear-héaded 
minority who opposed this unwholesome and dangerous movement. 
With extensive learning they combined a considerable amount of 
poetic talent, and they vigorously employed this noble gift as a 
potent weapon against the new and mischievous heresy. The effect 
of their efforts may be estimated by the fact that the followers of 
Shabbethai Zebi and Nithan of Gaza found it necessary to commit 
Jacob's poem, beginning ‘37 WR, to the flames. A few copies, 
however, of this short composition escaped destruction, and of these 
the British Museum possesses one, and the Bodleian Library another. 
Neither the date nor the place of publication are given on it, but if 
Steinschneider’s' conjecture that it was published at Mantua in 1666 
be correct, its publication would coincide with the most critical year 
in the career of Shabbethai Zebi. Several other poems of the brothers 
Frances were published in their lifetime, and it is probably due to 
hostility and accident c mbined that only the few copies of that one 
poem. have come down to us in printed form. The memory of their 
poetic gifts was, however, not forgotten. An honourable place is 
assigaed to some of their shorter compositions in the poetic miscellany 
entitled 23 51p, which was published by A. B. Piperno, in 1846. A 
more extensive instalment of their writings was published by 
Mordecai Mortara in 1885 (7° by Y3P — O73 SPD). The most 
important part of this publication is the M1 ‘1¥ 15D, consisting 





1 Cat, Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl., p. 1211. 
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mainly of poems by the two brothers against Shabbethai. Zebi and his 
followers. But there can be no doubt that, both from a literary and 
historical point of view, Mr. Brody’s work is the most valuable 
contribution that has yet appeared on the subject ; for besides the 
Hebriische Prosodie, or DNB’ PND, of Immanuel Frances, he gives 
a full biographical and literary account of the talented brothers, and 
also brings several interesting contemporary personages under review. 

But whilst fully appreciating the poetic talent of the two brothers, 
and the honourable use which they made of it, we cannot go the 
length of assigning them a place among the great Hebrew poets. 
They could write beautifully and effectively, but between that and 
the full measure of poetic genius there is a wide difference. Of 
the two, Jacob no doubt possessed # greater depth of poetic feeling, 
though his brother Immanuel stands higher for correctness of form, 
and was probably also a more effective writer of epigrams. Mr. Brody 
has himself expressed no opinion on the relative merits of the two 
brothers, but the various compositions which he has carefully collected 
and arranged in his NBD, or Beilagen, supply ample material for 
a comparative estimate of their respective work. Immanuel’s treatise 
on Hebrew Prosody, which takes the form of a dialogue between the 
imaginary personages Yakhin and Bo‘az, is written in a lively and 
somewhat pointed style, but can in no sense be looked upon asa 
standard work on the subject. The poems quoted in illustration of 
the different metrical forms are all compositions of the two brothers 
themselves. ‘This evinces too large a measure of self-appreciation on 
the one hand, and a want of literary comprehensiveness on the other ; 
but as their writings are more interesting from a personal and his- 
torical, than from the strictly metrical point of view, it is a gain that 
several of their smaller pieces have been preserved to us in this 
treatise. 

Mr. Brody has used the MS. 488' of the Royal Library of Berlin 
for his edition, and he has no doubt made the best use possible of the 
material at his command. The contents of the British Museum Add. 
MS. 27,095,? throw, however, a good deal of fresh light on several 
important points connected with the subject under review. There is, 
to begin with, an explicit and important biographical statement on 
fol. 28° of that MS., which Mr. Brody would no doubt have embodied 
in his work if he had known of it, This statement is in the words 
of Immanuel Frances himself, and runs as follows :— 

OY 952 DAN W532 Seow 97933 WI WNADSI Sin UN 





1 No. 56 in Steinschneider’s Catalogue. 
* Copied by Almanzi, in 1840, from an older MS. ; 
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ron era adda mye m7 pea pwn in ya ond ys ewronew 
nxdnd monn non o> ayn pd mr nana ayy n’ywn nw 
son > sw oma aap AMY m9 On” “bind my ovaw 

49) ‘In a5) 
Immanuel’s native place was therefore Livorno, and not Mantua, and 
the year of his birth was 1618, that is twelve years earlier than Mr. 
Brody conjectures, and it also follows that our author was of the ripe 
age of 85, when he wrote his approbation (72307) on the M139? M397 
of Jacob Chagis, which appeared in 1704. 

With regard to the Hebraische Prosodie itself, the British 
Museum MS. contains on fol. 1*! a statement by Immanuel Frances, 
which makes it clear that after having composed his work in 1677, he 
subjected it to a final revision two years later, and a comparison of 
Mr. Brody's edition with the text of Add. 27,095 reveals the fact 
that the former contains the unrevised text of 1677, and not the final 
recension. The differences between the two are not inconsiderable. 
The wording of the dialogue between }’5’ and tY3 varies largely at 
times, and the poems in illustration of the different metres are also 
not the same throughout. 

The Berlin codex contains several pieces which are not given in the 
British Museum MS., but the latter has, on the other hand, several 
compositions which are not found in the former. Of these the most 
important is a very realistic plaintive poem by Immanuel Frances, 
beginning :—yy yor 222 Sys ‘Sy yy» pyo ny Monn DW; and of 
the shorter pieces, the poem beginning :—'2’2 &) 73N3 "1D ydn vaa5 
“IW¥O3 Mid) also deserves a place among our author’s later com- 
positions. 

It will therefore be seen that, without detracting any portion of the 
praise which is rightly due to Mr. Brody for his able, painstaking, and 
conscientious work, his edition would have had a much increased 
value, if he had been able to collate the MS. on which his work is 
based with codices in possession of other European libraries. This is, 
however, a wish which it is much easier to express than to carry into 
action, and as Mr. Brody announces further publications in connec- 
tion with the same subject, he will no doubt take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to supplement his work by the aid of any fresh materials that 
may be brought to his notice. It would be interesting to add some 
remarks on Mr. Brody’s lively and expressive, but certainly not fault- 





’ Compare No. 1990 in Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, where, however, an earlier date is assigned to 
the composition of the work. 
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less Hebrew style ; but as such an attempt would be likely to.carry 
this notice beyond its legitimate length, and as style is after alla 
matter of taste, it seems best to conclude with an assurance to Mr. 
Brody of our geod wishes, and sincere appreciation of his literary 
activity, which is carried on in the true scientific spirit, and which 
contains in it the promise of an interesting and highly successful 
career. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 





CORRIGENDA. 


SEVERAL errata crept into my last article through the omission of the 
editors to send me second proofsheets. The following is a list of 
the gravest errors, while I leave those of minor importance to the 
correction of the reader. 


Page 120, rem. 1, 1. 3, read ela ashir; 1. 4, read afkar. 
6, 1. 5. after mentioned, read (rem. 44); 1,6, read 24 verses. 


” ” ” 


» 121, 4, 211, read Shalom b. Josef Shabzi. 
» » 9 3,1. 3, read Reime und. 
» 124, 4 1, read p, 121, rem. 1(6); last line, read V3t SoO— 


» 126, ,, VIL', read Ihde; virr, Adsrids. 
» 127, XI. (Text), 1. 3, read 5. 

, 129, rem. XXIIL‘, read  Sipn, 

131, ,, XXX.4, read 17 Ko mdSK Kd. 


H. HIRSCHFELD. 
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LITERARY GLEANINGS. 
By Dr. A. NEUBAUER. 


Xx. 
Joseph Al-Ashkar, 


ACCORDING to Moses ibn Habib, in his D°43 My, the name of PWN 
(see further on the variations) is an Arabic name of a male, and 
means “red” (Jellinek, W310 DWP, second edition, 1893, p. 14). 
Al-Ashkar becomes later a family name, probably analogous to the 
family name in Italy, D°D)IN7 7, and De Rossi. The late E, Carmoly 
wrote, in 1860, a biography, in Hebrew, of Joseph ben Al-Ashkar 
(Otsar, Nehmad, IIL., pp. 105-108) according to MSS. in his possession. 
These MSS. being now dispersed, and Hebrew being less accessible 
than English, I thought it advisable to repeat this biography, with 
some additions. The first name of the Al-Ashkar family which is 
known at present is R. Samuel, the physician, resident at Sevilla. In 
the writings of Joseph, where he mentions his father Moses and his 
grandfather Judah as physicians, this epithet is not given to Samuel, 
his great grandfather. The vision which Judah had when an angel 
predicted to him, in the month of Siwan, 5151=1391, the ruin of 
Sevilla and the calamity of the Jews in Spain (Carmoly, p. 105), does 
not rest on an historical document. Nevertheless, Judah left Sevilla 
for Malaga. He was followed by his son Moses, who left two children, 
viz., Judah and Joseph. With the expulsion from Spain they emi- 
grated, like many others, to Algeria, when Judah settled at Musta- 
ganam and Joseph at Tlemcen. In the last place many learned men 
had already settled, and Joseph Al-Ashkar was made chief of the 
school there. 
His Works.—Joseph mentions (No. 8) seven treatises composed by 
him. The chronological order of them is difficult to establish. I 
shall, therefore, enumerate them in alphabetical order of the titles. 
1st.—738 (Genesis xli. 43), ‘“ Young,” a commentary on Rashi’s 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, which was read by his pupil every 
week on Sunday (see No. 4). This treatise is; perhaps, to judge 
from the title, Joseph’s first production, and is at present lost. 
2nd.—o”"n yy JI (Genesis iii. 24), “The Way to the Tree of 
Life,” a commentary on the Toor Orah Hayyim of Jacob ben Asher. 
From the quotations which Joseph here:gives we might conclude that 
he must have hada good library at his disposal. However, the works and 
authors found here are very well known. Joseph says that he wrote 
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this commentary at the request of some O° IN (young Rabbis?). Of 
his own books he mentions Nos. 6 and 7. This MS, came from Car- 
moly’s Library (Catalogue No. 14) to that of Baron Giinzburg at 
St. Retersburg. My friend Dr. Harkavy was kind enough to examine . 
it for me. Here Joseph quotes two responsa concerning the 73 b5, 
the one by the famous Levi ben Gersom (see Histoire Littéraire de 
la France, t. xxxi. p. 599, which will appear shortly), and the other 
by Isaac, son of Mardoché [Qamhi, called Maestro Petit] (op. cit., 
p. 729). 

3rd.— AWN N33 (Gen. xli. 43), ‘Chariot of the Mishnah,” a 
commentary on the Mishnah Aboath (“ Sayings of the Fathers”) MS. 
in the Bodleian Library, and another in the possession of Carmoly 
( Catalogue No. 21), now at Munich, in the Merzbacher Library (see 
Catalogue of the late Rabbinovicz, No. 77), with some poems by the 
author, and some by his brother Judah, by Maimon ben Saidoon and 
Moses Cansino, not found in the Oxford MS., but in the collection of 
poetry No. 1919. Joseph quotes in this treatise No. 6. 

4th.—9D13 = NT (Psalm Ixxxi. 6, 7), “Testimony in Joseph,” 
a treatise on APT) AY NY ‘A, according to Maimonides, to be found 
in the same MS. as above, 3rd. The author says that he composed 
Nos. 1, 3, 6, and 7(to which five works the 7 ia }}D)n" alludes) for the 
benefit of his pupils, who read on Sunday Rashi’s Commentary on 
the Pentateuch (see above, No. 1), on Monday Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Thorah, aud on the other days the Talmud (Otsar Neh. IIL., p. 107). 
There are poems on the subject of the treatise by the author and by 
Moses Al-Ashkar (see below, p. 402). 

5th.—spy NN (Genesis xlix. 22), ‘A Fruitful Bough of Joseph,” 
treatise on Massorah, quoted in No. 7, in the state of composition, 
at present lost. 

6th.—N3IyH NIB¥ (Genesis xlix. 45), Zaphnath-paaneah (“ Hidden 
Matter”), a Kabbalistic treatise, divided according to the orders of 
the Mishnah, made at the request of his brother Judah and of Judah 
son of Solomon, po, fiaished on Monday, the 18th of Elul, 5289= 
1529. Joseph mentions a Kabbalist with the name of Aaron, son of 
Haggai, 17pm. At the end of the MS. there is a poem by the author’s 
brother (the name is not legible ; most likely Judah) in praise of the 
book. The same MS. has also the treatise of Maimonides with the 
title of N11 yw. On the fly-leaf we read the following date :— 
oY ax AAD mony waded SyopoN 7°3, “War between the Spaniards 
and Algeria the last day of Siwan, 5343==1583 a.p.”. The MS., which 
was the property of a religious institution called Milliard House, in 
Lond»n, is now in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Row, a Wesleyan 
minister, formerly at Oxford. 
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7th.—Y537 NN, “ Comforting the Soul,” ethical treatise, divided 
into chapters; at beginning of each is a Biblical verse, in which 
healing is mentioned. He quotes here Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6 as already 
finished, and he prays to God to assist him to terminate his work in 
hand, called §D¥' NN (see No. 5). 

8th.—mpnn 15D, “ Book of the Apple,” called also “The New 
Words of Joseph” (501 25 *wIT'N), containing a commentary on 
Proverbs xxx. 9, to end, and explanations and dissertations on 
Aggadic passages. Here Joseph says that it 1s his seventh book 
(Ayaw AMY AayNY ANA 3333 OMHD Ayaw). The six are the 
following : *¥ "5D (unknown at present), and Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8. The 
MS. of this treatise is now at the University Library of Cambridge, 
Add. 1746, formerly Carmoly, No. 23. 

To another branch of the Al-Ashkar family belongs Moses ben 
Isaac Al-Ashkar, whose residence was in Kgypt, and later on in 
Jerusalem. It seems that he was an exile from Zamora. He is the 
author of Responsa which he despatched to Greece, Syria, Algeria, 
Tunis, Cyprus, Italy, and Palestine. This collection, printed in 
Sabionetta in the year 1553, is very important for Rabbinical geo- 
graphy. Moses wrote also observations on Shem Tob ben Shemtob’s 
Ny31ONT ‘D, and he is the author of Liturgies. In MS. Giinzburg, 
p. 731-4, is to be found, among other Liturgies, a 17°} by him, where 
the name is written INIWNON. According to Conforte,' he made 
a commentary on the Tur Yoreh Deah. The Cambridge MS. Add, 
1009, 1, contains a Responsum by him, addressed to Elija Capsali. 

In MS. Giinzburg, No. 401, which contains Responsa by Italian 
Rabbis, there is one by Abeems ben aNpunds. , 

The Hebrew MS. No. 446 of the Bodleian Library has the follow- 
ing mutilated entry (amended and revised) :— 

AVM ADA ANA AMD MINA Ay 13°33 
3 myn ond an ia is) np 

Sy spyrds atin Apa vdyn apn 
DIVE) Miko wow I) AMD W399 DNA 
MW? MN mo DNS") APIA 3a 
yaya apy wa wy dap) rwayn 

}O°) WIN WRI DIDY ONpy news 

x7) fos a12y Dw "2 1 DNBY 





’ Conforte, p. 314, where 73119D is a misprint for M719D. 
* Steinschneider Catal., Bodl, Col., 1765. 
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The Paris MS. 842 was copied for a Moses spe }3&, probably Ibn 
Al-Ashkar, and finished the 13th of Elul, 52241464, at Oran ; but 
this name cannot represent the Moses mentioned above. 

Joseph Sambari (Med. Jewish Chron., p. 161) mentions Abraham 
and Solomon aypunds, both in Egypt, the latter a very munificent 


man. 
Jacob Alascar is to be found in a MS. of the late Dr. L. Loewe, 


according to Dr. Hirschfeld, in jthe Revue des Etudes Juives, t. xxv., 
p. 260, note. 


XI. 
The MSS. of the late Mosé Lattes. 
Proressors LatTres, brothers of the deceased, have presented his 
fifty-two Hebrew MSS. to the Ambrosian Library at Milan. Amongst 
them is the MS. of Elijah del Medigo’s dissertations on the intellect, 
made at the request of Pic dela Mirandola, formerly in the possession 
of the Treves family at Venice (see Dr. Steinschneider’s Catalogue 
of the Schénblum’s MSS., 1872, No, 24, H., and Monatsschrift fiir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, xxxvii., p. 187). The 
treatise begins as follows :— 
wnowd nytmon owen amd mddyan ny ny n330 > D3 
ox yn Sy aby xd wwe yaD2 on xd dy rydad ov irdy arpa 
ANNA MWA Mypoynan mr myn ene MixwoNn Mypran whys 
praia npdnom natn nyad ar Sy joi nn Sys prs mewn 
Dp O3 pasd ovarian n> xd qweK owpn aden onder oprnyn 
ony on aypnn odvn xd ovpriodan ween ior ay poder jor 
py Wo IND awaN Ww nvpad op” owINA pon dyx Moy> 
MTP WO IN NIN ANINI IID My LN NPYTIVOD oy"DT 
moh why aww sary7 per as ay mano 1909s AW 39 7D 72 
oD DA WON WD ADDN NaAND Misvndy Md Sax ADMD 
: oda) ova 
Another MS. contains poetical pieces by the physician Ephraim 
Luzzatto (5509-1749), who lived some time in London, according to 
the following lines on the title-page :— 
vos wa mi ySy maa wrwd ops apr d> omy oa ads 
none pox 5x 952) 03 Sma onary ade yoxa rnp woby 
ond wy xd my o2 pond miyina oman O03 TOM AIA D2 
This is followed by the following lines (with vowel points) :— 
wow xd pnw pa yaw ad ow ‘9p DTT MA HIN 17 
pyoryd xen in npn sritdi on | oo ove ow Sewn > oN 
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It was printed in London, 1766, as stated on the title-page of the 
MS. in the British Museum, Add. 27004 (see Zedner’s Catalogue, 
p. 502), in 100 copies (see Steinschneider Catalogue of the Hebrew 
books in the Bodleian Library, col. 906, where all particulars are given). 
We read the following date in the British Museum MS.:—‘*npnya 
$2 75 a2 2 OSM mwa ps yy ane neo od xan & 
ppd p*yon. London. Excudebant: G. Richardson et S. Clark, 1768 
(read 176). It is stated that E. Luzzatto died at Losano in the years 
55521792 a.p. 

A third MS. contains a fragment of a Mahazor for 4 and 57}. 
square characters, in fol. At the beginning a biographical note 
(Italian cursive character) of the family of Cremona and the name 
of Abraham, son of Israel Saul Raphael ‘27>, for whom the Mahazor 
was written by Berakhah, son of Israel Halevi. The following passage 
is found on folio 3 (perhaps already published) :— 
70m) OV 92 PIAA DV TW My MIN AYIA onbden m3 
yma snaps ty $5) * enya wnded moor ave oy ney 
w> * DN co Ndpna mdap M372 yd) wpad * oma nN 
nan ay awrnbdwon nnn nop vya nenws) : oDA OM A 
yyo 25 9A pan mwas nt wD qdon ya mbwon 
93h $93) D'PdI53) sy0bn3 2751) OS WON PH IT Dw * AID 
moe nwa Ward ADD ANA swhy Spy) AD oY “P) * DDD WY 
many mie mbny nbn 55 oxen om mypan 52 wan ont? Sapo 
nny wya mow pwd ona onpina wanes yma xn Sap wwra 
map vdya ovdyta psn op ODD YN Dw) NIN ADL ADP 
TINO 3IND INKY) * NIPND [NI WAY ww Kp Ww by 3 
ayrex TaD nypan $3n yma AD pan by nan. dSapn by yer 
nap Sy Syn yen mat ads) em arp by ow ndapa xr 

3 (Moy ye nnd: pn 2 nn ann 














